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PREFACE. 


The Advanced Geammar, as indicated on the title page, is for 
High School and University Students. It is intended to supple^ 
ment the New Manual of Grammar, the old edition of which 
has been widely used, for a number of years, in every Province of 
India. 

The New Manual of Grammar contains a careful revision, with 
numerous additions, of the sections of the Manual of Grammar 
treating of Etymology and the Analysis of Sentences. On the 
other hand, the parts treating of Derivation, Prosody, and Figures 
of Speech, have been transferred to the Advanced Grammar, as 
they are not required for the Middle School Course. 

In the Advanced Grammar much additional information is given 
reprding the structure and formation of the English Language, 
with some of the principal points of difference between it and the 
Indian Yernaculars. Corresponding Sanskrit Boots are given 
under Derivation. The Examination Questions, from the three 
Presidency Universities, will be found of much service. 

For ’**»d in its compilation, acknowledgment is specially due to 
the treatises of Morris, Bain, Angus, Smith and Hall, Mbikle- 
JOHN, McMordie, Basu, Nesfield, Rowe and Webb. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


INTEODTJCTION. 

We make known our thoughts chiefly by Spoken and 
Written Language. 

Language comes from the Latin word luiyua, meaning the 

toncjm. H})oken language was before written language. 

Making known our thoughts by gestures, .smiling, crying, ^e., 
is called Ufatural Language. It is the earliest of all. 

Spoken Language is made up of sounds. 

The sounds made in speaking are said to be artlmlaU while 
those made by dogs, &c., are called inartictdate, Artimlate ^^®2,ns 
jouM. Articulate sounds join together. Man alone is able to 
speak. 

Written Language is made up of letters, wmcn 

stand for sounds. xtr a 

Sounds, or letters, having a meaning, form Words. 

Two or more words having a full meaning, form a 
Sentence.^ 

A Language is the speech peculiar to a nation^ as, the English 

jaimuage, the Bengali, &c. 7. . i 

A "dialect® is a form of language peculiar to a distric;t* In 
different parts of the same countiy pronunciation sometimes 
differs, and some words are used which are not common elsewhere. 

Ghammae explains the proper use of language. 

Grammar comes from the Greek word gtdniinfif meaning a letter, 
English Ghammab teaches us to speak and write the 
"English language correctly. 

l rrom arPiB, a inhifc 2 From senti j, to think, 

a IfiMtos, manner of speech. 






OETnOGRAPHT. 


The three principal divisions of Grammar are Orthog'- 
RAPHYji Etymol'ogy/ and Syn'tax.^ 

Orthography treats of letters; Etymology, of words; 
and Syntax, of an^anging toords in sentences. 

Orthography teaches how to write or i-pell words correctly. 
Ofthoepy^ teaches how to pronounce words correctly. The former ' 
is addressed to the eye ; the latter, to the ear. 

Prosody, ^ treating of is a fourth division of Grammar. 

^ Punctuation,® dividing sentences by points or marks, is some- 
times regarded as a fifth division of grammar. 


How do we chiefly make known our thoughts ? From what word 
does Language come ? What is the earliest form of Language i 
What does it use ? Into what two classes are sounds divided t 
Why are they so called ? Of what is writtefi language made up ? * 
What ^are words? What is a sentence? What is a Language? 
What is a Dialect ^ How do a Language and Dialect difler i Fi'om 
what does the word Grammar come, and what is its use ? What 
does English Grammar teach? What are the three principal 
divisions of Grammar ? Of what do they treat ? What does 
Orthogrcqdiy teach ? What does Orthoepy teach ? What is a fourth 
division of Grammar ? ^ Of wdiat does it treat ? What is sometimesH 
regarded as a fifth division of Grammar ? What is JPunctucttiou? 

OETHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography teaclies the forms and sounds of letters, 
and the right way of spelling words. 

Capitals and Small Lbttbrs. 

A letter is a mark which stands for a simple sound. 

The letters of any language are called its Alphabet* 
The English Alphabet contains twenty-six letters. 

The word Alphabet comes from Alpha, beta, the first two Greek 
letters. It is like A, B, C. 

The Egyptian picture ivriting is supposed to have been the 
earliest form of written language. . The Phoenicians shortened it 
mto letters. ^ Other Alphabets were derived from the rhcenician, 

I he Phcenician and Hebrew Alphabets had each 22 letters ; Greek 

1 -From right, and to write. 3 true, Ig'^os 

fiomnt. d together, iou'-is, jofning, 4 O^ikos, ii<rhi wS 


LETTERg,* 


s 




had 24 ; Latin, 25 ; Arabic lias 28 letters ; Tamil, SI ; Sanskrit, 47* 
The oldest English had 24 letters. Three letters went out of 
and others were added. J and I, V and XT were formerly considereti 
the initial^ and mediaP sounds of the same letters. The present 
English Alphabet is the same as tlie Latin, with the addition 
of W. 

Letters have two forms— capitals and small letters. 

The word OajjUaJs conies from the Latin cajmf, meaning head. 

{Small letters were lirst used in the seventh century, A.n. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMKOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw xyz 

In addition to the above, the double letters ec and'f^j (= tm and oe) 
are sometimes found in words borrowed fi'om Greek and Latin ; as, 
cegis, suh-pmna. They are pronounced like ce. 

The above are called Moniaii characters. Others, named Italics, 
are sometimes used to point out emphatic or important words. 
In the Bible, however, they denote that there are no words 
answering^ to them in the original. 

Words intended to be very emphatic are often printed in small 
CAPITALS. 

Words should begin with capitals in the following 
situations : — 

1. The first w’ord of every sentence. 

2. The first word of every line of poetry. 

3. The first word of a direct quotation.^ 

4. The names of the Supreme Being. 

5. All proper names, whether nouns or adjectives. 

6. The title of a person or of a book ; as, Her Majesty, 
Macaulay^s History of Englmid. 

7. Common names personified, or spoken of as persons ; as, 
^‘0 Death!’’ 

S.^ames of the days of the week and of the months of the year. 

9. Any important word ; as, the “ Eeformation.” 

10. The words / and 0. 

11. Single letters standing for words ; as, B.A., M.A, 

EXEROISEH. 

What is a letter ? What is an Alphabet ? From what does the 
word Alphabet come? How many letters does the English 

i Inihum, beginning. 2 Mediu.% middle, 

a A qmiution is tho repeat ing of something said or written by another. It. f s 
dwet when tbo name of the author Ss mendoaed ; as, Fiunkim hays, ^ Help 
yourselveSi.” 
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^ OJRTHOGBAPHr. 

form of writtenXngu^e Si® 

make ? How maOT Tetters had S Pkcenieians 

Alphabets? Howmanflettershad and Hebrew 

many letters havrthrimMrTal-i ^ ? How 

used? WhatistheusJoff/^c? What two aamcim are 
Bible ? Why Ze s,Xa^/j^ LJ^J^ "® «“>Ployed in the 
words begin with capitals etimes used ? M'hen should 

^ ™» <» a, „ y o.,^, ^ 

^ong the tuhnTof^the^arttol'IirMu'lhe mnsing 

Singing vespers in the temple of i^nJsL* +n ^are-footed friars were 
the decline and fall of the 4y kt^started to my 

fSd beyond tornea’s lake, 

and * '^aste of snow, 

ana larttest greenland, to the pole itself 

where, failing OTadnal, life at iLgth goes out 
the muse expands her solitaiy fli4t ^ ’ 

remote unfnended, melancholy, slow 
°! soheld, or Wandering- no • 

my Heart untravell’d, fondly turns to" thee. 

Vowels akd Conwants. .<? 

A VoSeP^ifaW? CoNsOhVACTs. 

ioSed 

^ do not begin a“yl5bk'’a^^ 

p *0 =peak. 
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and y when they begin a syllable, or before a vowel in 
the same syllable, are Consonants. 

W and ^ are sometimes called &emi>coicds, as they are used both 
as vowels and consonants. 

Two vowels sounded together form a Diphthong.^ 

Diphthong, pronounced dip'41iong ox dif -thong, means two sounds* 

When both vowels are heard, it is called a proper Diphthong; 
aSj oy in hoy* When only one vowel is heard, it is called an 
improper Diphthong ; as, to in people* I in high is properly a 
diphthong. 

Three vowels sounded together form a Triphthong;^ 
as, ieM in view, or mu in beauty. 

THphihonyi, pronounced trif -thong or trip'dliong, mean,s three 
sounds* 

Vowel Sounds* 

The vowels have different sounds, 

A has four principal sounds, called the long, short, 
open, and hroad ; as in mane, man, father, call* 

E has also four sounds ; as in me, met, there, her. E 
at the end of a word is generally silent. 

0 has three principd sounds ; as in note, not, mo^e* 
The three original Aryan vowels were a, i, u; o was 
afterwards added. 

U has three principal sounds ; as in tube, tub, bull. 

^ W takes its name from two Y’s united. When it 
begins a syllable or before a vowel in the same syllable, it 
is a consonant ; as in wall, two* It is often silent at the 
begthning of words when followed by r, as write, wrong. 
At the end of syllables it has generally no force, or forms 
part of a diphthong, as now, mw, in which case it has the 
sound of u* 

T at the beginning of syllables and followed by a vowel, 
is a consonant. In the middle and end of words it is a 
vowel, the same as L It is sounded as i long when accented, 
as in rdg ; and as i short when unaccented, as in glorg* 

1 M, twice, pMhmps, sound. 2 TnU, three, phthmyos, sound# 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


EXERCISES, 

How are Letters divided ? What is a T oivel ? What is a Co7i- 
sonant? Nanie the Vowels. When w and y Consonants? 
What are they sometimes called ? What is a IHpktlwitj ? What 
is the meaning of Diphthong ? How are Diphthongs divided 
How do Pioper and Improper Diphthongs differ? What is a 
Triphthong? Give the different Vowel sounds. What were the 
01 iginal Aryan vowels ? 

Point out ivhe^i to and y aj'& consonants m the follow intj woixh 

Where, year, hyssop, tow, sword, yes, was, away, dying, swallow, 
yesterday, awful, twenty, wherewith, play, coward, wait, syntax. 

N'mm tl(s Proper and Improper Piphtlmigs and Triphthongs in the 
following words : — 

Grief, feud, buoy, review, beauty, jewel, thousand, soul, noun, 
heat, strait, rough, raw, Europe, tongue, swear, coffee, power, 
boat, noon, woe, adieu, colour, mouse, voice, eye, haul, employ. ^ 

Write out six wordb in tchich w and y are oowcls, and six in 
trliieh they are misonants. 

Write out six words containing Proper Biphiho^xgs^ and six eon* 
Improper Biphthoxigs, 

Mexition the principal sounds of the Towels, 

Consonants. 

ClasBification, 

Consonants are divided into ligidds-i vnuteSi and sibilants, ff’he 
Liquids, 1 1, m, n, r, are so called because they easily join with other 
consonants. 

The Mutes, ^ or Buinh Letters^ stop the voice. They are divided 
into three classes according to the part chieffy used in pronouncing 
them. The Labials, or Lip Letter^ are p and f shatp^ and b and 
v flat. In pronouncing the sharp or hard mutes, the voice is 
entirely stopped, while with the flat or soft mutes the stopple is 
not complete. The Bentals,® or Teeth Letters ^ aie t sharp d 
flat, T£.e Gutturals,^ or Throat Lettex^ are k sharp and g (hard) 
flat. 

The Sibilants,® or Missing Letters, are s sharp and z flat The 
letter h is called the Aspirate,® or Breathing Letter. The letter 
j is sometimes called a Palatal, ^ one pronounced wifch the palate 
or roof of the mouth. 

Letters which do not stop the voice entirely are called Spirants, 
from spiro, to breathe ; as, f tk, &c. 

1 Li'^qWi to melt, s Muius, dumb. ^ p)gnB, tooth. ^ Guiher, the throat, 
fi Sib'-Uo, to hiss. <> As'-piro, to breathe. 5' PtW<iUmt the t oof of the mouth. 


^ » 



CONSONANTS. 


The principal flat and sharp consonants are as follo'w 
Flat Sharp. 

G (hard) K . , , , 

j Ch (as m church) 

T 

B P 

2 (as in prize) S (as in mouse) 

Th (as in bathe) Th (as in bath) 

V P. 


When consonants are joined, Q>shaT2:> consonant must be followed 
by a sharp consonant ; and a flat consonant by a flat one. If 
they are unlike, one of them becomes like the other. If the first 
is shar'p^ the second, if flat^ will become sharp ; as, weep&dy wep>L 
This is the chief rule of Sandhi in English. 

Of all alphabets the Sanskrit is the most complete and best 
arranged. Following its order, the English consonants would be 
clasbified as follows 


Gutturals k g (hard) ng 

Palatals ch (soft) j 

Cerebrals^ -wanting 

Dentals t d 

Labials p f b v 

Liquids 1 m n r 

Sibilants s z 

Aspirate h 

Cerebrals, which are wanting in English, are pronounced by 
bringing the tip of the tongue to the roof of the mouth. 


How are consonants divided, and why are they so called ? 
Kame the Liquids. How are the Myites subdivided ? What are 
the Labials / Why are they so called ? What difference is there 
in me pronunciation of sharp and fiat mutes ? What are the 
Dentals ? Why are they so called ? What are the GicUurals f 
Why are they so called ? Name the Sibilants. What is the letter 
h called? What is j called? Why? Name the principal flat 
Consonants and the corresponding sharp ones. What is the prin- 
cipal rule of Sandhi in English ? Divide the consonants according 
to the Sanskrit Alphabet. Which letters are wanting ? How are 
they pronounced ? What should they be rather called ? 




I From mTBbnim, the brain. Cerebrals” is an improper translation of 
‘ head letters.” They should rather he called hngmls, tongue letters, 


it 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Consonants— ued. 

Sounds, 

B has its natural sound, as in hell. It is sometimes 
silent, as in debt, climb, 

C usually sounds like s before p, i, and i/ : and like Ic 
before a, o, and u; as cell, city, mernj, cargo, copy, 
cunning. It is sometimes dUnt, as in scene, 

0 II has a soft sound in nch ; a sound like sh in meh ; 
and a hard sound like I in echo, 

D has its natural sound in den ; it sounds like / in 
marlzed ; and like j in soldier. It is sometimes silent, as 
in Ixuowledge, 

F has its natural sound in fate. It is not found in 
most Indian languages. The sound is formed by applying 
the under lip to the upper teeth, and emitting the breath. 
In of it is pronounced like v, 

G is generally hard before a, o, and % ; as in gain, go, 
guard ; it has a soft sound like j in rage, rigid, clergy. 
It is sometimes silent, as in sign, 

G H sounds like g hard in ghee ; like / in totfgh ; like 
k in hough (hok) ; and like p in hiccough (hikup). It is 
sometimes silent, as in plough, 

E has its natural sound in him. It is silent in heir, 
hour, honest, honour, and their derivatives, and in hostler ; 
after g initial, as in ghost ; after r, as in rhyme ; and 
when preceded hy a vowel in the same syllable, as in ah, 
J is always pronounced like soft g except in the word 
hallelujah, in which it sounds like initial y (ya). Both i 
and j had originally the same sound. ^ 

K has its natural sound, as in Idng, It is silent before 
n in the same syllable ; as, know, knee, 

L has its natural sound in lame. It is sometimes silent, 
as in calf, almond, walk, 

M has its natural sound in man, 

N has its natural sound in no. It sounds like ng in 
anger. It is silent after m in the same syllable; as 
^ I' hymn, — 
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P lias its natural sound in pen. It is sometime>s silent^ 
as in receipt, 

F M lias tile sound of / in some words of Greek origin ; 
as ; and the sound of v in Stejplien, 

Q has the power of 7r, and is always followed by pro- 
nounced like w, 

R has its natural sound, as in ran. Re, unaccented, is 
pronounced like unaccented er, as centre (cen-ter). R and 
2 are sometimes interchanged. 

S has a sharp hissing sound, as in sit; a flat sound 
like as in ts, has, beds/ the sound of zh as in confusion; 
and the sound of sli, as in sugar, sure. It is sometimes 
silent, as in island, 

T has its natural sound, as in ten, Ti before a vowel 
and unaccented often has the sound of sh, as in nation, 
pa^dial. It is sometimes silent, as in often, castle, 

Th has a soft flat sound, as in they, breathe; a hard 
sharp sound, as in breath. In old English th was re- 
presented by two characters. 

F, as in van, never varies in sound. Some centuries 
ago u and v were the same letter. 

X has a sharp sound, like hs, as in exercise; a flat 
sound like gs, as in example ; and the sound of z, as in 
XeMoplion, 

Z has its natural sound, as in zeal, dozen; and the 
sound of zh, as in seizure, 

EXEUCXSES. 

Qu^tim the Pupils on the sounds of the different consonants, mui 
let them question one another. 

Give four examples each of silent b, g, k, 1, n, t. 

BefigI's in the English Alphabet, 

In a perfect Alphabet every separate sound would be represented 
by a separate letter. Ko letter would have more than one sound. 
Tried by this standard, the English Alphabet is very defective. 
Some letters, as e, q, and X, are Unnecessary ; 6 may be represented 
by SQith; qhjkw, and x by Ics. The same letter often stands 
for different sounds, as the four sounds of a , , The same sound is 
represented by different letteis. The long sound of a is expressed 

a B 2 
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in eight different ways; as in fate^ say^ greati neigh, 
gaol, quays. So with other vowel sounds. 

Letters are sometimes si7^wf, as in Jmouj. Silent letters are some- 
times used to modify the sounds of other letters. Lin^i mute e 
lengthens the sound of the preceding vowel ; as in la/i, cane. 
In some cases they show the origin of words ; as sign from the 
Latin signimi. 

In English forty- three sounds have to be represented by twenty- 
three letters. The English Alphabet contains several sounds not 
found in the Indian languages ; as e in met, o in odd; tk in that. 
On the other hand, it wants several Indian sounds, as the 
cerebrals. 

It has been proposed to spell words phonetically,'^ or according 
to the sound. The disadvantages are that the derivation of words 
would be concealed ; words which aie alike in sound, as son and 
mn, would be confounded ; and books printed in the old style 
would be rendered useless. Pronunciation also changes. 

The defective arrangement In the English Alphabet, compared 
with the Sanskrit, has been noticed. The Hebrew Alphabet 
contains some traces of classification. Omitting doubtful letters, 
it may be arranged as follows : — 

Labials. Palatals. Dentals. 

Soft a b g (c) d 

Continuous e v (f) ch (h) th (t) 

Liquid i' m 1 n 

Hard op q t 



What are wanted in a perfect Alphabet ? What arc the defects 
of the English Alphabet ? What arc the uses of silent letters 'I 
How many sounds are there in the English language? How 
many different letters are there to represent them ? How do the 
English and Indian languages differ with regard to sounds? 
What is meant by JPhoneUc spelling? What are its disad- 
vantages ? ^ 

Syllables and Wokds. 

A SyHable^ is as mucli of a word as can be sounded 
at once. 

In every syllable there must be at least one vowel. In a few 
cases the vowel is not sounded, as o in season, pronounced sei-zn. 
Every yowel except uj can make a syllable. 

i PhoHi, a sound. s a talingf to|^thar. 


SYLLABLES AND TORDS. 
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A Word is an articulate sound, having sonio meaning. 

A Primitive^ Word is one in its simplest form ; as. largc^ good, 

A woixi of this kind is sometimes called a root. 

A Derw'ative- Word is one that is formed from some simpler 
word ; as, larger, goodness, 

A Simple Word is not made up of other words ; as, pen, 

A Compound Word consists of two or more simple words ; as, 
penknife, not wi thstanding, 

A word of one syllable is called a Mon'osyllable of tm 
syllables, a Dissyllable ; of tliree^ a Trisyllable ; of more 
than three, a Polysyllable.^ 

In writing, it is often necessary to divide words. Observe the 
following rules : — 

1. Divide according to pronunciation ; as, ru-in. 

2. Separate compound words into the simple words of which 

^they are composed ; as, pen-man. 

S. Keep the root whole in derivative -words; separate gram- 
matical prefixes® and endings ; as, re-form -er. 

4. Hever divide words of one syllable, or letters of the same 
syllable. 

Compound words should not be divided- except where it is 
necessary at the end of a line ; thus, likewm should not be written 
like wise. 

Accent and Emphasis. 

k the stress of the voice upon a certain siJllaUe 
of a word, * ^ 

In differ the accent is on the first syllable ; in re4ain', on the 
second ; in un-der-stand' f on the third. It is denoted by the 

Tire tendency of modern English is to throw the accent near 
the beginning of words. In'teresilng was formerly pronounced 
interest'ing. 

Many words are differently accented according as they 
are used as nouns or verbs. 

• This is to make up, in some measure, for the want of different 

I endmgs 

f X first. 2 De, from, a river j drawn from, s Mdms, 

I alone, a syllable. ^ Po'4gs,meLtiyi 5 before, fix, 

j ft tone or notei from ac^ to, (Cwwifw, 
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Eonn^. 

U//K 

Lon'iluct 

^'onduct' 

con'tiaet 

i'on-tiact' 

ex'ile 

exile' 

in'-crease 

increase' 

ieb'>el 

le-bel' 

toi'-ment 

tor-ment' 


Sometimes the meaning of a word is entirely altered by a change 
of accent : — 

Au'gust {the month) au*gust' {gmnel) 

com'pact {agree me nt) compact' [close) 

des'ert [laildcrncss) deseit' {merit) 

in'cense {spices hunif) incense' {male fmtjrtj) 

inval'id [not strong) invalid' [slckhf per 4 n) 

min'ute (60 seconds) minute' [small) 

Em'phasisi is the stress of the voice upon an important 
word. 

Emphasis is to sentences^ what accent is to syllables, A sentence 
may have diflerent meanings according to the emphasis. Will 
yon go to GalcuiUt, to-day? (Ko, but my brother will.) Will yon 
go to Calcutta to-day ? (Ko ; I go to Seramjjore . ) Will you go to 
Calcutta to-day ? (No ; I go to-morrma.) 

EXERCISES. 

What is a ssjUaUe ? What must there be in every syllable ’ 
What is s, mrd f What is a Frimitive word ? What a derivative ^ 
How do simple and compound words differ ? How are words named 
according to the number of their syllables 1 What are the rules 
for the division of words in writing ? What is Accent f What is 
Emphasis? How are many words accented differently? What 
effect has accent sometimes upon the meaning of a word ? 

Eividc the following tvords into syllahles, mul point outr tlm 
accented syllable * 

^ Ungrateful, philosopher, remarkable, decree, i evolution, acces- 
sion, co-operate, loyal, jequest, inhabitant, comparative, follow- 
ing, accumulate, construction, purpose, memory, inheritance, 
exercise, solitude, annivetrsary, comprehend, tremendous, peipen- 
dicular, deify, idea, telegraph. 

(hm six escamplts of woi'ds which change their meaning uccordviig 
$0 the accent, 


1 hWfa-m, tiom em'-pha-siSi a setting forth, 


BXJLE8 l^OR SPELLIITG. 


IS 


Exiles for Spelling. 

Tlie spelling of the English language is very difficult;, 
for th<5^e are exceptions to all general rules. Still, 
attention to the following directions will he of great 
assistance 

I. Words ending in e generally drop the e when a 
syllable beginning with a vowel is added, but retain it 
before a suffix^ beginning with a consonant; as, make, 
vialdng ; pure, 

JEirejMon^, 

1. Final e, preceded by e or g soft, is retained before able, and 

sometimes before big and om ; as, peace, ; change, 

cJia ngrahle ; shoe, shoeing; courage, courageous, 

2. Words ending in double e do not drop the e ; as, see, seeing ; 
agree, agreeable, 

3. Final e is changed into I before fy and <{?/, and into y before 
ing ; as, ^\xv% purify ; active, activity; lie, lying. 

4. Final e is dropped in a few words when a syllable is added 
beginning with a consonant ; as, awe, aitful; true, truly; judge, 
judgment, 

IL Words ending in y, preceded by a consonant ^ gene- 
rally change y into i before a suffix ; as, cry, cried ; 
happy, happiness, 

Execptloas : 3^ is retained before ing^ isJi, and ’.s, or of part of a 
diphthong ; as, flying, babyish, buyer, lady’s. This rule does not 
apply to compound words ; as, ladyship. 

III. Nouns ending in preceded by a vowels generally 
retain y before a suffix ; as, boy, hoyislu 

"^ords ending in ie drop the c before Ingt and change i into y to 
prevent the doubling of i ; as, die, dying. 

lY. Words of one syllable, and words accented on the 
last syllable, ending in a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel, double the final consonant before a suffix 
beginning with a vowel; as, beg, heggar ; prefer, prre- 
ferred. 

Words ending in though not accented on the last syllable, 

1 A hyllaWe added. to a word; from under, after, to Called 
alao npix and postfix. 


•nM 
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follow tlie same rule ; as, ciuarrel, quart'dUng, Also, Avorsliippiug, 
woollen. 

Y. Generally, words not accented on the last syllable, 
when they end with a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel, do not double their final letter before a 
suffix beginning with a vowel ; as, offer, offering ; benefit, 
benefiting. 

Final ll generally drops one I in composition j as, 
almost, skilful. 

J*/)^cq)fwm : Illness, befall, smallness, farewell, k(\ 

VII. If a prefix end and a root begin with the same 
letter, the double letter must be preserved ; as, mis» 
shapen, mis-spelt, 

EXERCISES. 

Question on the Mules given, and require additional cminyla. 
Give dictatimi exermes on the different classes of words, 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the arrangement of words into 
classes, their derivation, and the changes they undergo. 

Mymohgy meanb an account of the true origin of word% 

JDerimt/im comes from de, down from, and rinus, a river. It 
means 4. drawing off, as water from a river. 

Derivation traces words to their roots, and shows how they are 
formed. 

The changes in the forms of words are called Inflections^ 

Inflection, or inflexion, comes from a word meaning to tend in. 
Thus, man may be changed to men ; write, to terote. It denotes 
some change in the meaning of a word, or in its relation to ^me 
other word in the sentence. 

Parts op Speech. 

The different classes into which words are divided are 
called Parts of Speech. 

Farsing^ is telling the parts of speech” of words, and their 
relation to other words in the sentence. 

There are eight parts of speech, namely, the Houn, tiie 

J Tn, m,/lecio,flmtm, to bend. 2 Pars, part. 
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Adjective, tlie Pronoiin, tlie Verl), the Adverh, the Pre- 
positioE, the CoRjunctiou, and the Interjection. 

The Article ^ is sometimes reckoned as a distinct part of 
speech, ^iit it is an Adjective, 

The articles are a or cm and the. The word a7'iiclc means hfik 
joint Articles are always Joined to nouns. 

A Il^'ouN^ is the name of a person, ]place, or thing ; as, 
ho}j^ 3Iadras, hooh, $ioeetness^ stone. 

All Adjective^ is a word which qualifies a Noun ; as a 
(joocl man ; four boys. 

Adjective means ihmtni to. It is a word put to or used with a 
Noun to tell of what kind it is. 

A Pronoun^ is a word used in place of a Noun ; as, If 
Kama is here, tell Jnm to come. 

A Vbrb^ is a word which declares or tells something ; 
as, I am ; the man wmdes. 

Verb means wm^d. There cannot be a sentence without a verb. 

An Adverb^ is a word which qualifies a Terh, an 
Adjective, or another Adverb^ as, speak corfedhj; a 
very large mango ; you write too quickly. 

A Preposition * is a word placed before a Noun or a 
Pronoun to show how it stands to some other thing i as, 
A house on a hill. 

A Conjunction® Joins words or sentences ; as, Eice and 
curry ; John went home, hut James remained. 

An Interjection^'^ is a word which expresses some 
sudden feeling ; as, Ah / Alas / 

Igidian Grammarians divide words into three classes—Nouns, Verbs, and 
Indeclinables.i« Under Nouns are included Adjectives and Pronouns. The 
Indeclinables include Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interject 
lions, which do not admit of changes. 

EXERCISES. 

Of what does Miy,mlog}j treat ? What is the meaning of the 
word Etymology ? What does Derivation do ? What are the 

I AriicuhiB, a little joint. 3 Nbinen, name. 3 Ad^ to, jacio, to throw. ^ Pro, 
for. ® Veri^um, woull 6 Ad, to. ^ Pr^p, before, pos'-ttum^ to place. 8 Cm, 
together, jmctu% Joined. ® /«ter, between, jmoj to throw, iO In not, de, 
down, awi-y from, GUno, to bend. 
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changes in the forms of words called ? What is Parmm ? 

what three^^l explain their meaning. Into 

wnat three classes do Indian Grammarians divide words ? 

^a7ne the parts of speech U the folloioing seeiencss ^ 

^ ^ied last year. I went 

a^e^kp George became blind in his old 

ff 1?^ n himself, nor would he allow me to go Govind 

and Krishna went to school when they were six years old AW f 

evelfn/.T^^lf when bathing in the U. I nfa^ee torn ihis 
e ening , I will give him your message if I do. 

Give six examples of each of the Farts of Speech 

THE HOUN. 

A HoUiiT is the name of a person, place, or thing. 

wlmffivZ^w^ widest sense. It includes 

^hatever we ampiinJc of whether it be an object that we can see 

The thing iUelfh not a Noun— only its name. 

Xouns are divided into Five Classes. 

I. A Proper! Xoun is the name of only one person or 
thing ; as, John, Madras, India, Monday, the fiLiayana. 

WM. ^ bs one’s own 

Coimon Konn is a name that can be given to 
all things of the same kind ; as, dog, table. ^ 

distinguishes one class from another class • as 

fCa^XSvidtJTs^ ir 

Cahnitta. ““^nal , as, Mnia from Qovmd, Sowing f^om 

onfjSe^MvS a ewr"" they denote a class or 
Solomon of hk a™ Snefcf ’ t ?'*’ ^^arde, the 
K.. used as^CoTmon^^tnnri^^^^^^^^^ 

personTATi^°™It ?s°™hL'^pwced^®L‘* T* “ 

When God and Lord denote the Supreme Being, they are 

1 PropHus^ one’s oWf 
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Proper Koims ; but wlion applied to the godj> of tbe nations and 
temporal lords, they are Common. 

III. A Collective^ Houn denotes a number of persons 
or thin^ taken as one ; as, army^ flocl\ crowd. 

Different names are often given to collections of difterent 
objects. We speak of a cmvcl of persons, a herd of cattle feeding, 
a fioclc of sbeep, a swarm of flies, a himch of grapes, a forebi of 
trees, a grou2y of islands, &c. 

lY. MateriaP Houns denote the names of substances ; 
as, gold^ iron, stone, loood, 

3Iafmal comes from a word meaning ^mttcr; tliat of wliicli 
anything is made. 

A word may be a Material or a Common Noun, according to the 
sense ; as, Rice is eaten ; Rice is a plant. In the first sentence 
rice ” is a Material Noun j in the second, a Common Noun. 
Sometimes there is one word for a Common Noun and another 
for the corresponding Material Nounj as. Sheep, Mutton; Tree, 
Timber. 

Y. An Abstract® Noun is the name of a quality or 
action ; as, loMteness, love, truth, reading. 

The word abstract means drawn off* A quality is always found 
in a substance ; as redness in a rose. But we mw think of it as 
apart from its substance. The object itself, as opposed to this, is 
called a Corwreie^ Noun ; as, rose, &c. 

Abstract Nouns may denote 

(a) A quality ; as, 'hoyiesty, hardness. 

(h) A state ; as, health, sleep. 

(c) A feeling or an action ; as, pain, running. 

{d) Names of arts and sciences ; as, painti'ng, astrononvij. 

(c) Time or space ; as, youth, depth. 

Abstract Nouns are sometimes used as Collective Nouns. Thus 
we%iay say “the nobility” instead of “the nobles.” 

Abstract Nouns are used as Common when they denote tbe 
person possessing the quality or the thing to which the action, &c., 
refers. “Beauty is admired” (abstract); “She is a beauty” 
(common). 

Abstract Nouns are chiefly formed from : — 

1* Adjectives ; as, wise, wisdom ; idle, idleness. 

2. Mourn ; as, friend, friendship ; thief, theft. 

3. Verbs ; as, see, sight ; think, thought. 
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1 Com, ml, together, lego, ledum, to gather, 2 j^ateria, matter, 
from? to draw* ^ Cp/*? together, crHm, to grow. 
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l^oiins may also be classified as Piopci^ or Oo;mmn^ Concrete 
or Ahstract. 

EXERCISES. 

a IsTonii is said to be the name of a person' place, or 
tiling, how IS the word thing ” to be understood ? Is the thW 
V • Name the five classes into which Kouns are 

divided, and explain their meaning. How do Proper and 
Comnwih hiouns diner? When are Proper IS'oims used as Common 
and Common Nouns used as Proper? What names are gumn to 
amerent collections of objects? Give an example of a Material 
as Common. How do JhUract and ConeniG Nouns 
diher ? What may Abstract Nouns denote ? Plow dro Abstract 
Nouns sometimes used ? When are Abstract Nouns used as 
Common ? How are Abstract Nouns chiefly formed ? Into what 
two classes may Nouns be divided? 

Point out the M^ms in the foil oivi7Ui sentences, ^nenttoning to ivhich 
classes they belong 

of care and anxiety. Clouds of smoke issued 
from the furnace. Napoleon w'as defeated at Waterloo. The 
tlie cavalry to charge. If Ctesar had conqaered 
7 have obtained a triumph. The Bacons were 

related to the Cecils. The English arc Lt a militaries! 
Words are the daughtere of earth, and deeds are the ions of 
heaven. That man is little to be pitied whose patriotism would 
not gam force upon the plain of Marathon, or wnose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona. TTali i... ^as fte 
Homer of India. The army is small, but the fleT k very 
powerful. Salt and water are both necessary to life. Cork is 
from the bark of the cork tree. Neither Rama nor his tote 
was at school this morning. u.uuiu. 

Write out six examples of each of the five classes of Nouns. 

INFLECTIONS OF NOUNS. y 

Nouns Lave Gender, Number, and Case. 

Gbndee. 

Gender is that form of the Noun wbicli shows whether 
w^t IS spoken of is male, female, or neither. 

Ihere are two sexes— the male sex and the femak Sex. 

rr® ? Masculim Gender; the 

names of females are of the Feminine Gender. The mmes 
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of tilings witliout life arc Neuter; that is, neither Mascu- 
line nor Feminine. 

The woid Gender means hind or clctss. It belongs only to words. 

A man is the male sex ; the word man is of the Masculine 
Gender. Masculine comes from a word meaning male ; Feminim^ 
from a word meaning wo^nan ; Neuter means not either. 

In the oldest English, Nouns ending in -dom, as freedom^ were masculine ; 
nouns ending in -nm, as goodness^ were feminine ; some ending in -e??, as 
chu'k(>n, v^Qve neuter. Star, sea, tear, &c., were masculine; tongue, earth, 
week, were feminine ; mfp and child %\ere neuter. In th(‘ Eourteentli 
century, the present classification became general. 

So fai as Gender is concerned, the English language is now very simple. 
Some Indian languages, as Hindi and Urdu, have only two Genders, Mascu- 
line and Feminine; others, as Mamthi and Guiarati, have three Genders; 
but the names of some inanimate objects are Masculine, while others are 
Feminine, In the languages of Southern India, everything destitute ot 
reason is considered Neuter. 

Words applied to both sexes are said to "be of the 
Common or Either Gender; as, parent^ child ^ friend^ 
servant 

The Genders may be summed up as two properly so called, 
Masculine, Feminine 5 and two others, Ffeither, Either. 

Collective Jfouns, though denoting living beings, axe 
Neuter; as, crowd, multitude. 

Collective Moims denote groups^ and groups, as such, have no 
life. All Material and Abstract Nouns are also Neuter. 

Young children and the lower animal? are usually 
spoken of as Neuter. 

Things without life are sometimes spoken of as if they were 
persons; as, *'0 gentle Sleep 1” They are then said to be per- 
sonified, Such nouus are regarded as Slasculine or Feminine. 

T'Mngs remarkable for strength, courage, greatness, &c., are 
regamed as males ; as, the Sun, Death, AVar, Time, kc. 

Things giving rhe idea of beauty, fertility, gentleness, &c., are 
regarded as females ; the Moon, the Earth, Hope, Virtue, &c. A 
sailor calls his ship she.’* 

Nouns, thus personified, are commenced with capital letters, 
EXBltCISES. 

What Inflections have Nouns ? What is Gender 1 Give the 
names of the three Genders, and explain their meaning. When are 
words said to be of the Common Gender ? What Nouns, though 
denoting living beings, are Neuter? When are things said to 
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U pnson!Jii(/ f What are the lenders of i.eisonifiocl Nouns; 
\\ iiat ^personified Nouns are considered Masculine, and what 
Feminine ? 

• in Mr culm,uissu> Masculine Koi'n),, sie Fend lUo Kmim 
hm Muter Minis, and sir of the Common Gender. * 

Gl VG SIX cxHiniiles of Personified A\nins. 

Gender — continued. 

There are three ways of distinguishing Gender 

T "D*» « A -ww •« 


Bachelor . 

Boar ... 

Boy 

Brother 

Buck 

Bull 

Bullock, ox 
steer 

Cock 

Colt ... .. 
Dog ... .. 

Drake 

Earl 

Father 

Friar 

Oander 
Oentieman... 
Hart 


I. By a different Word ; as, 

... maid, Horse, stallion 

spinster 1 Husband ... 

••• sow Kin!!? 


.. heifer 
... hen 
... filly 
... bitch 
., duck 
... countess 
... mother 
... sister 
... gooso 
... lady 


Horse, stallion 
Husband ... 

Lori::: ::. 

Man 

Milter (fish) 

Monk 

Nephew ... 
Papa' ... . 

Kam, wethei"^ 
Sir, or sire... 

Sire (father of 
colt) 

Sloven 
Son ... ... 

Stag 

TJncle 

Wizard 


, spawner 
. nun 
. niece 
> mamma' 
ewe 

madam, 
dame ® 
dam (mother 
of colt) 
slut 

daughter 

hind 

aunt 

witch 


Abbot, abbess 
Actor, actress 
Adulterer, adulteress 


IL By a different Ending. 

1. Bp adding ess. 


Ambassador, ambassadress 
Ar'biter, arbitress 
Author, authoress, or author 


used for both genders. only Zfii rnale not 

I ^ compoimtl of v'lfe and man, 

4 ether means a ca*jtrated sheep. 

sehod or of a 
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Baron, bai^one^s 

Benefactor, benefactre'^s 

Ca'terer, cateress 

Chanter, chan ti ess 

Conductor, Iponductress 

Count, counCess 

Dauphin (daw'fin), daupliiness 

Dea'con, dea^coness 

Duke, duchess 

Elector, electress 

Emperor, empress 

Enchanter, encfhantress 

Giant, giantess 

God, goddess 

Governor, governess 

iJeir, /ieiress 

Host, hostess 

Hunter, huntress 

Jew, Jewess 

Lad, lass 

Lion, lioness 


Marquis, maichioness 
Master, mistress 
Mayor, mayoress 
IMuiderer, murderess 
Hegro. negress 
Patron, patroness 
Peer, peeress 
Poet, poetess, or pcet 
Priest, priestess 
Prince, princess 
Prior, prioress 
Prophet, prophetess 
Protector, protectress 
Shepherd, shepherdess 
Songster, songstress 
Sorcerer, sorceress 
Tiger, tigress 
Traitor, traitress 
Tutor, tutoress 
Vi'^count, viscountess 
Yotary, votaress 


In Old English the masculine ending was «, and the feminine e. Many 
masculines in -er had a corresponding ieminine in-sier ; as, spinner, s'mnster. 
The Normans, who came over to England in 1066 a.p., introduced theFreneh 
termination -esse from the Latin -issa. It is not found in the language 
before the tw elf th century. In the fourteenth century it took the place of 
the older -s^ter as a feminine ending. After a time -sier merely marked the 
agent ; as in songster. To denote the feminine -ess was added ; as in song- 


stress. 


Governess now means a tutoress or instructress. 

Songster is usually applied to birds. Singer is now used both 
for men and women. 

The present tendency is to use the masculine form as common 5 
as in the case of author^ j}oety &c. 


2 . By other 

Administrator administratrix 
Director directrix, or 

directress 

Etec'utor executrix 

Testa'tor testatrix 

Widower widow 

Beau (bo) belle (hel) 

Fox vixen 

Hero heroine 

Trix is a Latin ending, and is 
come directly from the Latin, 


endings. 

Joseph Josephine 

Paul Pauline 

Landgrave landgraviufc 

Margrave nif;rgra\d:;^ 

Alexander Alexandriit- 
Czar czarina 

Sultan snlta'na 

Signor signora 

Don donna 

found only in words that have 
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Iiie, in heroine, is a Greek ending ; in luiuhjntvine and mamm. 
mne it is German. 

A is an Italian or Spanish ending. Don is tlio Spanish for a 
gentleman. rneans child, the heiress to the crown of 

Spam. Stgnor {seio'-ym) is the Italian word of address, equal to 
sir. Signora (sen-yo'-ra) is applied to a lady. 

only example of the Old English feminine suffix in 
-en. ihe word now means an ill-tempered woman, 

III By placing: a word before or after. 

1 . Bi/ ^placing a word before. 

Bull-calf cow-calf Male-child female-child 

Oock-sparrow hen-sparrow Male-servant female-servant 

We-ass pack-ass) she-ass Man-servant maid-servant 

Me-goat she-goat Man-kind wmrnan-kind 

2. B7j placing a icord after. 

Bridegroom bride Milk-man milk-maid 

Foster-father foster-mother Pea-eoek pea-hon 

Gentle-man gentle-woman Step-father step-mother 

p-and-mother Step-son step-daughter 

Land-lord land-lady Washer-man Washer-woman 

Widower xaihridegroom are formed from the feminine. The 
old masonlme was wkliaoa, and the feminine widawe. Oroom 
denotes man. w/ww 

Some masculine nouns are used for both sexes ; as 
/lorse, dog, odor, author. 

Some feminine nouns are used for both sexes : as. 

meJe, goose. ’ * 

Some nouns have only the feminine gender: as, 
taumress, midwife^ slireio. 

r 

EXERCISES. 

Hame the Ways of distinguishing Gender. How was the tiarmL 
nation -eas introduced? Instead of different terminations wlmti<atKA 

present tendency ? Explain the 

wid en.^ J]rom what are widower and hriclegrooni formed ? Whal 

Masenime ^ouns are used for both sexes ? What Feminine Noun! 

Give ke GerOer of the following Bird ram tea 

stranger, nee. honesty, crowd, pri/ce. heroine. India^’tiS 


milk-maid 
pea-hen 
btep-m other 
step-daughter 
Washer- woman 
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enetiiy, witcli, butter, Rama, uncle, poet, fleet, debtor, chief, moon, 
ant, bee, spouse, charity, army, gold. 

Gim the Feminine Komis corresjmiding to the following Masculine 
Koum ;~l%gro, gander, ram, lad, stag, earl, administrator, monk, 

, hart, buck, wizard, sire, stallion, cocksparrow, landlord, stepson, 

^ bridegroom, peacock, boar, colt, friar, 

Gim the Mlasculme Kouns eomsponding to the following Femi- 
nine Kouns : — Cow, sultana, la&s, testatrix, widow, donna, dam, 
negress, witch, aunt, czarina, mistress, marchioness, infanta, doe, 
lass, duchess, margravine, Josephine, belle, vixen, Pauline, signoia, 
she-goat. 

I Give five cm nudes of each of the three loays of distinguishing 

Gender, 

Let the piqdls question cath other on the Gender of Kouns, 

Number. 

Number shows whether one is meant, or more than 

> one. When a Noun denotes one thing, it is said to be of 
the Singular Number. When a Noun denotes more than 
one, it is said to he of the Plural Number. 

The difference in the Numbers is usually shown by a change 
in the form of the word. 

> lu Sanskrit, Arabic, Greek, and some other languages, there is a Number 

calleU the Dual (from du'-o^ two), w^hich is used when two are spoken ot. * 

General Eule. — The Plural is generally formed by 
I adding s to the Singular; as, pen, pens; boy, boy 3. 

In the Oldest English there were several plural endings ; as, -as, -an, -a, 

-u. The most common was -an. In the thhieenth century they were i 

reduced to -es, -en. Lastly, the terminations -es or -s became the ordinary ) 

sign of the Fiinal ; as, i,viithas, sinithes, smit/i,s, | 

Si«ciAL Eules, — L Nouns ending in s, sh, ch soft, x ! 

or 2, form the Plural by adding es ; as, loss, losse,s' ; buah, 
busto; watch, watches/ box, boxes/ topaz, topazes. 

The vowel e is added to such words, because they could not I 

otherwise be properly pronounced, I 

When ch has the sound of k, s only is added ; as monarch, 1 

monarch^?* 

2. Most Nouns in 0 add es to the 'Plural ; as, buffalo, 
buffaloes/ echo, echoes/ hero, heroes/ mango, mmgoes; ! 

negro, negroes/ potato, potatoes. 
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A few l?ouBS in less common use ending in <?, witli all words 
ending in oo and io^ add 6 only ; as, canto, cantos ; grotto, 
grottos; quarto, quartos; bamboo, bamboos; folio, tolio^^ 
nuncio, nuncios. ' ^ 

3. F after a consonant is changed into ies; but not 

after a vowel ; as city, ciUes ; day, day^* ; journev. 
journeys. * 

if =■> 

Nouns ending in quy take ies; as, obsequy, obsequies. 

Proper names in y do not usually change the y; as, Henrv. 
Henrys; Mary, Marys. But Henries and Maries are also used 
Grammarians differ on this point. 

4. Most Nouns ending in / or fe, change / or fe into 

ves in the Plural; as, calf, cah-esy half, halr&s-y life, 
lives y wolf, wolves. ’ 

phTOi 

But ITouns in ief, oof ^ /, rf, usually take ^ only ; as, chief , chiefs * 

> hoof, hoofs; roof 7'oofs; se^f serfs. ^ 

Exceptions : makes thieves; fife, fifes; strife, strifes. Staff 

has ofto steles, but its compounds follow the general rule * as 
Sm’ scarves; wharf has wharfs and 





What does show? Give the meanings of the twa 

Nnmbem? How is the difference in Number genfrX Aovv^ 
How IS the Plural generally formed ? What Noum add k i Whv i 
How do most Nouns ending in o form the Plural ? What are An 
exceptions ? How do Nouns ending in p form the HmsI « TW 
do Nouns in / or fe form the Pluraf ? \4at?re the XiiS^T 
Formtlw^ural of the followii\g Nouns and. give the \ule fer 
wA.-— Potato, ohorch, loat, enemy, roof, baby, fox, negro a^mv 
valley, cargo, tobacco, folio, knife, stk, cimto, mateh bag 

sX^. ’ 

Noms that form the Plural by adding es. Mention 

rf™i. aii« “?s 

.iSXi rima. ud .ix 
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-continued, 

5. Some Nouns form their Plural by a vowel change ; 
as, man, Aen ; woman, women ; ioot^ ieet ; goose, geese ; 
tooth, teeth ; lowse, hce ; mowse, m^ce. 

Coachman has coachmen ; Dutchman, Dutchmen ; Englishman, 
Englishmen ; but German has Germans ; Norman, Normans. 
Brahman has Brahmans, and Mussalman, Mussalmans ; but in 
these cases the terminations are not the English word man. 

6. A few Nouns form their Plural in en; as, ox, oxew; 
child, childmz ; brother, brethren. 

The two foregoing caseti are old Plurals. In the oldest English, Plurals in 
en. weie very common. After the Noiman Conquest, the letter s gradually 
became, as in Fieneh, the common I^linal. 

Children is a double Plural. The Plural childer was used. It 

as forgotten that this was a proper Plural, and cn was added. 
JiTethren is also a double Plural. En was added to the old Plural 
brother. Kine is likewise a double Plural of cow. The oldest 
Plural was cij. Then no was added. The Plural cows is now 
generally used. 

7. Some Nouns have the same form in both^N umbers. 

They include the names of animals ; as, deer, sheep, salmon. 
Nouns of Number ; as, pair, brace, couple, dozen, score. Nouns 
of weight and money ; as, pound, stone, hundredweight, pice ; 
and some others ; as, species, series, apparatus, &c. 

Some Nouns which commonly take the Plural retain the Singular 
when they express some definite number or quantity ; as six 
fathom, a fortnight, a i^ii’nipee note, five yoke of oxen, twenty 
head of cattle. In expressions like 10,000 ;foot, the noun soldiers 
is understood, 

8. IBome Nouns have different meanings in different 
Numbers : — 

Singular. 

Good, toelfare. 

Iron, the metal. 

Force, strength. 

Air, the atmosphere 

Spectacle, sight. 

Physic, medicine. 

Compass, range. 

Sand, material. 


Flural. 

Goods, property. 

Irons, fetters made of iron. 
Forces, army. 

Airs, hehamouT. 

Spectacles, glcwm for the eyes. 
Physics, 'natural science. 
Compasses, an instrument* 
Sands, sea sJwre, 


ETYMOLOGY. 

cMh, IThS”® ineanings in the Singular, and only 


Singular. 

Abuse, 1. ^orong use; 2. Teproach, 
People, 1. Elation; 2. 

^ght, of d lamp ; 2. ( 5 ^ lamp. 
Wood, 1. material; 2. /om^. 


Plural, 

Abuses, wrongs uses* 
Peoples, naiioits. 
Lights, lamps. 
Woods, forests. 


SiD^lM°“^® meanings in the Plural, and one in the 


Singular, Plural, 

Custom, habit. Customs, 1. habits) 2. Retemm 

1 * 1 ^ . - duties, 

Sniff?; ; 2, property, 

Norn'S^ Manners, methods, bchaBlour. 

Part Numbers, 1. quuniities; 2. rnses. 

Part, diviswA. ^;ii,i6jons; 2. ubilities. 

9. Some Nouns have two Plurals with different 
meanings : — 

Beef, beefs (hmds of beef), beeves (oxen) ; Brother, broffters (sons 
®f°i® ’i (°^ tile same society) ; cloth, efullts 

(stamps foi coining), dice 
(tor play) , fish, jUli (kind), fishes (number) ; genius, qen,m',es (verv 
clever persons) gmY (spiiits) ; index, f J«l (to a book), hS 
algebra) ; pea, (separate seeds), pease (collection) ; 

numoer ot balls), shots (the number of times fired). 

10. Proper, Material, and Abstract Nouns have no 
Plurals except when they are used as Common Nouns. 

Proper PTouns tiAe a Plural when they apply to several persons • 
as, the Cmsars. Material Kouns have f-luials when ditfer^nt Zfe 
are meant ; as win^, oils Abstract Nouns have PlS wS 
thej denote different acts of the (luality named ; as. He hat'mauv 
virtues. In such cases the Nouns are used as coWom ^ 

Mmintain chains and groups of islands are used in the Plural ; as 
the Himahyas ; the Andaim/na. i imai , as 

°ther words are not used in 
langu^^™^' I’a'l 

EXERCISES. 

What are other Plural forms besides -s and -es 9 Give examples 
of each. Mention some double Plnrals. Mention six Nouns w&* 


Effect, rmilt 
Manner, method. 
Number, q'mntitij. 
Part, division. 
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make no ckange for tke Plural ^ When do Kouns wHck commonly 
take tke Plural retain the Singular Grive six examples of Nouns 
wliicli liave different meanings in different Numbers. Give three 
examples of Nouns wliicli have two meanings in the Singular and 
one in the Mural. Give the meanings of the Singular and Plural 
1 of custom, number. Give the differences of meaning between 
hroihffs, hreihmi — dies, dice — indexes, indices — peas, — shot, 

hhots. What Nouns have no Plurals ^ When do Proper, Material, 
and Common Nouns take PluiaU ? Give examples of each. What 
is the meaning of tcincs, oils, xirfucs, vices ? 


Number— 

1 1 . Some NTouiis have no Singular form. 

These are generally the names of things of more parts than one. 
Such are : — 

(1.) Instruments or tools ; as, bellows, scissors, pincers, spectacles, 

(2.) Articles of dress ; as, trousers, draicers, hreechs, 

(3.) Names of diseases ; as, measles, mwmin, smallpox, 

(4.) Miscellaneous; as, annals, billiards, Commons {Mouse of), 
corps, credentials, dregs, mipitials, proceeds (pi &salQ), thanlcs, Udhujs, 
vHuals, vitals, 

A few of these are sometimes used as Singular ; as, Smallpox is 
a dangerous disease. 

12. Some Nouns, Plural in form, are generally treated 
as Singular. 

Such are the names of certain sciences dciived from th*e Greek ; 
as, ethics, hydrostatics, mathematics, mechanics, optics, physics, 
politics. News is singular. 


13. Some Nouns, Plural in form, are used in both 


Numbers 


according to 


the sense ; as, series, species. 



Meaife, pains, alms and riches, properly Singular, are now 
generally Plural. ^ 

Kiches comes from the French ricliessc. 


The Plural of Compound Nouns is generally 
formed" by inflecting the principal Noun; as, maid- 
sermnts^ sons-in-law, major-yenoraZs. 

When the compound consists of two Nouns, the sign of the 
Plural is VMallu added to the second ; as, hook^casra, ink-at " ’ ' 
watch 
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When an Adjective qualifies a preceding Noun, the Plural sign is 
usuallj/ added to the Noun ; as, coirt-martial, /ic^r^-apparent, 
]cmghtS‘m:mty States-general. ^ ^ ’ 

WT? sittings of a court-martial are called Court -marimh, 

^ vvnen the words are connected by a preposuion, the Plural sif^n 
IS added to the first used ; as, coMmandersAn^chiet /^ciV^-at-law, 
wi6n-of-war. ^ 

When two titles are united, the second now usually takes the 
iiural; as, m^or-gpuemls, Buvgeon- majors. 

Some comiiound Nouns, following the French idiom, have both 
Jo^M^utcf^iil Inlglitsdcmjdars ; lords-jia^tkc^ 

We may say eitlier the Miss Bretons or tiie Muses Brown, In 
addressing letters the second form is used. 

The Plural of letters and arithmetical figures is 
formed by adding an apostrophe (') and s; as, E.A/s ; 

taken from other languages keep their 

own Plurals, 

baiy ^’5 change the Is into ; as, axi?, ax^ 5 ; 

0ast5, oases; crists, crises. ^ * 

hllwl <=^ange !«* and on into a in the 

s ’ phenonienoa, phenomena. 

twriloi, « ‘ ^o’lns in vs change vs into i; as, focKS, foci. But 
gentes nas genera. 

,rlt2 ending in w or u: change them into ices; as, apcA 

“‘^^PPendia’cs. ^ 

bein '■ cberubw ; seraph, seraphim ; 

fiean, beam: (boz) ; monsieur, messieurs ; bandit, banditti. 

The following are some other Foreign Plurals : 

Latin. 

SinguUr. Plural 
Focus foci 

Fungus fungi 

Polypus polypi 

Kadius radii 

Stimulus stimuli 

Terminus termini 

Apex apices 

V ertex vertices 

Vortex ^ vortices 

Amanuensis amanuenses 

Larva larv® 

Nebula nebul® , 


Singular, 

Addendum 

Animalculum 

Arcanum 

Datum 

Desideratum 

Dictum 

Effluvium 

Erratum 

Medium 

Memorandum 

Stratum 

Alumnus 


Plural, 

addenda 

animalcula 

arcana 

data 

desiderata 

dicta 

effluvia 

errata 

media 

memoranda 

strata 

alumni 
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Greek. 



Singlar. 

Plural. 

Singular. 
Parenthesis j 

Plural. 


Analysis^ 

analyses 

parentheses 


Antithesis 

antitheses 

Thesis 

theses 


Ellipsis ^ * 

ellipses 

Automaton 

automata 

Hypothesis 

hypotheses 

Criterion 

criteria 


Metamorphosis 

Oasis 

metamorphoses Miasma 
oases 

French. 

miasmata 


Bureau 

bureaux 

Madame 

mesdames 

1 

1 

Flambeau 

flambeaux 

Savant 

Italian. 

savants 


Virtuoso 

virtuosi 

Dilettante 

dilettanti 


The present tendency is to reject foreign Plurals; cherubs, 

! seraphs, formulas, memorandums, bandits, &c., are used. Some 

I foreign Nouns are used only in the Plural ; as, aborigines, anti- 

podes, agenda, archives, literati, minutiae. 

f ^ EXEKOISES. 

’ What kinds of Nouns have no Singular form ? What Nouns, 
Plural in form, are generally treated as Singular ? Mention some 
Nouns, Plural in form, which are used in both numbers. What 
Nouns, properly Singular, are now generally Plural ? How is the 
Plural of Compound Nouns generally formed ? How do letters and 
i ' arithmetical figures form the Plural ? How do many Nouns from 
foreign languages form the Plural ? How do foreign Nouns in is 
? ' form the PlnraH Nouns in mn and on^ Most Nouns in us'/ 
I Nouns in ex or ix / Mention some foreign Nouns used only in the 

* Plural? What is the present tendency with regard to foreign 

Plurals ? 

Write out the Plural forms of the folloU)lnff KouJis : — 

'' Series, genus, maid-servant, crisis, addendum, son-in-law, 
phenomenon, bandit, formula, heir-apparent, lord -justice, focus, 
vi*Xuoso, man-of-war, blackboard, lord-lieutenant, cherub, bureau, 
datum, surgeon -major, court-martial, stratum, apex, maid-of- 
honour, analysis. 

Wynte out the Singular forms of the fx>Uo%omg Nouns:— 

i Effluvia, polypi, oases, criteria, radii, errata, vortices, amanuenses, 
media, alumni, theses, mesdames, ellipses, flambeaux, automata, 
desiderata, larv®, hypotheses, miasmata, stimuli, memoranda, 
parentheses, fungi, messieurs. 

L4 the ^u^iU question each other on the Plurals and Singulars 
of Mum, 
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Case is that form of the JN'oun which shows its rolation 
to some other word in the sentence. 

r> 

In the sentence, '‘Rama took Go- 
vind’s book,*' Hanw, does the action ; 
bool' is that upon which the action is / # 

perfornied ; Govijid'b shows to whom / / 

the book belonged. Some languages . / / 

have different endings, showing these t f / y 
relations. These different forms of the / / y 

Nouns are called The word erne .S / / y^ 

conies from the Latin and means S / / 
falling. The old grammarians repre- j / y 
sen ted the subject of a sentence by an / /y 

upiight line, and compared the other 
forms to lines from that unright 
line at different angles. 

Hence a collection of the various forms which a Noun might 
taise was called the Decloisiojif or sloping dotoii^ of the Noun 
Mcclension comes from de, down, and dim, to bend. 

w ^ terminations were originally distinct words : 

modern Linguasras of India, the 

terminations remain distinct. Asthev are written nftpi* tiwj. "NrAiir* +.Ka-.« 


x^oun, ana nence called i-^re-n 
of these three ■ways of declining Mouns are given below. 


Nominative 

Accusative 

Instrumental 

Datix’e 

Ablative 

Genitive 

Locative 

Vocative 


ISanshrtb. 

pita 

pitaram 

pitra 

pitre 

pitus 

pitus 

pitari 

pitah 


Vrclu. 

pita 

pit5/ ho 
pitA ne 
pita ko 

pita se 

Pita k4i 
jiita men 
ai i>ita 


English, 
a father 
a father 
by a father 
to a father 
from a father 
of a father 
in, on a father 
O father 


which a thing is done ; ablative, taking away : 
Lomftae the place where something is done^ i , 

Aownnar/iw, Vocahve, Ammdirp, Geki- 
tiveor Possessive, Dative, and ImirumontaL 

a star, had sfeorrmi in the 

wesentlndi?w?\fff^*' declension given below the 

present endings of the possessive case and plural number aie derived. 


Mni, mid Foe. iisc (fish) 

Genitive fisces (of a fish) 

Dative tizcm (to or for a fish) 
Jjxiuaitve fisc (fibh) 

Jbistmmrntal fisee 0>y or with a fish) 


fiscas (fishes) 
tkea (of fishes) 
fiscum (to or for fishes) 
lifecas (fihhefc.) 
fiscum (by or with fishes) 






The tendency of language is to drop terminations. All the old English 
'endings, except the Possessive -s, have disappeared. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury a hnal e repiesented both the singular and plural dative. This was lost 
in the fourteenth century, leaving the dative and accusative undistinguished 
in form from the nominative. 

English Nouns have three principal Cases : the Ifomina- 
tive, Possessive, and Objective. 

The JiToniiiiative names the Agent, or one who does 
something ; as, Govind brought a slate. 

Nominative comes from a word which means immmj, 

‘ The Possessive denotes the possessor or owner ; as, 
Ramds hook. 

The Objective denotes the ohjeef, or that to which 
something is done ; as, Krishna caught a bird. 

The Nominative and Objective axe alike in form. 

The two Cases are known by their position or the sense.^ The 
jEsTominative generally comes before the verb, and the Objective 
after it ; as, Eaiua struck Govind. To find the Nominative, ask 
a question by putting who or what before the verb, and the 
answer will be the Nominative. When a Noun in the Objective 
is governed by a verb, it answers to the question formed by putting 
whom or what before the verb and its subject. Thus, Who struck 
Govind ? Rama (Nominative). Whom did Rama strike ? Govind 
(Objective). 

The Possessive is formed by adding an apostrophe 
and s to the Nominative ; as, Joseph’^. 

The mark ’ is called an apostrophe (a-pos'-tro-fay). The word means 
“ turned away.” It is so named because it shows that something has been 
left out, the letters. Tlu'word hug's was formerly written kinges. The 
apstrophe was not used till the 17ih century. Milton wrote Mans dis- 
oo&clierwe. 

It was once supposed that w'as a short form of his; hence John hts book 
w as written. But 's added, to feminine nouns could not represent her. 

The^^ossessive is now the only case which changes its form. 

The meaning of the Possessive Case may ilso be expressed by of 
with the Objective Case after it. Instead of My brother’s book,” 
we may say, “ A book of my brother.” 

Of is called the Aorwo? Possessive, and 's the Old English Possessive. 

Wheu the Plural ends in s, the Possessive is formed by 
adding only an apostrophe ; as, hooJcs\ When the Plural 
does not end in s, the Possessive is formed as in the 
Singular ; as, men's. 

Only the apostrophe is added when the plural ends in s to avoids 
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too many Ms&iiig sounds. For the same reason, the letter s is 
sometimes omitted in the singular, especially before ‘^sake as, 

Socrates’ wife ; ” “ for conscience’ sake.” But generally s should 
he retained ; as, St. James’s, the duchess’s carriage, Chambeis’s 
Dictionary. 

The Possessive is generally used only with living heings 
or personified objects. 

We may say “the fox’s tail,” but not “the house’s roof,” In 
the latter case the preposition of is used instead of the inflection j 
as, “ the roof of the house.” Of is also used with Compound 
Nouns in the plural ; as, “ the estates of my brothers-in-law.” 

Nouns denoting time or space or dignified objects may take the 
apostrophe and s; as, “a day’s journey,” “a stone’s throw,” “ the 
court’s decree.” 

Collective Nouns, even when denoting living beings, cannot 
take the Possessive case. We cannot say “the mulMtude’s 
uproar.” 

EXERCISES, 

What is Case? What is the meaning of Case? How did it 
come to have that meaning in Grammar ? What is the Beelemiou 
of a Noun ? What is the meaning of Declciisioii ? How many 
cases has Sanskrit ? What difference is there between the Case- 
endings in Sanskrit and the Indian vernaculars ? How are the 
Case-endings, wanting in English, expressed ? How many Cases 
had the oldest English? Name them. How were the Case- 
endings gradually lost? Name the principal Cases of English 
Nouns. What does the Nominative express? What is the 
meaning of the word NoynhmUve? What does ths Possessive 
denote ? What is understood by the Objectim ? What two Cases 
are alike in form ? How is the Nommative known ? How the 
Objective? How is the Possessive Singular generally formed? 
What does the word apostrophe mean ? Why is it so named ? 
What has been left out ? What was ’s once supposed to he ? How 
is this disproved ? What is the only Case that changes it^form ? 
How is Possession often expressed ? How is the Possessive Plural 
formed ? Why is s sometimes omitted ? What is used instead of 
the Possessive in the case of inanimate objects ? What are the 
exceptions to this ? What case do Collective Nouns not take ? 

Change the Posscssiies into Objectives with o/:-— The child’s dress. 
This is Rama’s exercise. The sun’s rays are very hot to-day. 
Bring the boys’ books. The gentleman’s oxen are dead. Who 
brought your father’s letters ? 'IJho men’s hats have been stolen, 
Peter’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever. They live in king’s 

p£lldC6S« 
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Write out sentences in vjJikh Ilic folloicing Nouns occur in the 
Possessive Case, Bingtdar and Plural : — Fox, lien, cbikl, day, 
goose, fisk, lady, brother, church, friend. 

Case — continued, 

Wken a name consists of several words, tlie sign of tbe 
Possessive is added only to the last ; as, William the 
Conqueror’s tomb. 

When there are two or more separate ijTouns in the 
Possessive case, the sign is added to the last word when 
goint possession is meant; as, ‘<Govmd and Krishna’s 
horse” (one horse). 

But when separate possession is meant, the sign is 
added to each Noun ; as, “Govind’s and Krishna’s horses ” 
(two horses). 

Both o/and ’s are used when one of a number of things 
of the same kind in possession is expressed ; as, “ This is 
a book of Govind’sf that is, Govind has many books, and 
this is one of them. 

The giving of the Cases of Kouns is called the DecleE* 
sion, Declining, or Inflection of them. 



Sing, 

Plural. 

Sing. Plural. 

Sing, Plural. 

Norn, 

lady 

ladies 

man men 

ox oxen 

Pass, 

lady’s 

ladies’ 

man’s men’s 

ox’s oxen’s 

Obj. 

lady 

ladies 

man men 

ox oxen 


A Houn or Pronoun is said to be in the Nominative Absolute^ 
when, coming before a participle, it neither agrees with a verb nor 
is governed by any other word in the sentence ; as, The ship 
having arrived, we landed. 

Some English Grammarians give the Vocative ^ and 
Dati’je as separate Cases. The Vocative is used in 
calling ; as, “ Brother, come.” It is also called the 
Nominative of Address, The Dative^ denotes the person 
to whom a thing is given, or for whom a thing is done ; 
as, He gave him a mango ; Make me a kite. The 
Dative generally denotes the Indirect"^ object j the 
Objective, the Direct object. 


3^ Ab, from, sohdnm, to loose, f>ee. ® to call. 

Ddium, to Jfe, «*ov, 
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The Nominative, Vocative, Dative, and Objective, are 
alike in form. 

Some tiansitivc verbs have two objects. Tlius in— Give mo 
a mango,” mawjo is tbe direct object, and me, tlie indirect object 
of give. 

Some intransitive verbs may take an object of a like meaning ; 
as, “ He sighed a sigh.” This is called the CooNATis^ Accusative 
or Objective, as it comes from the same root as the verb. The object 
may be similar in meaning, but not in form; as, hUw a 

ExnncisEs. 

Where is the sign of the Possessive added in compound names ? 
Where is it placed when goint possession is understood I Where 
when separate possession is understood ? When are of and the 
Possessive both used \ What is giving the cases of Nouns called i 
What do Declension, &c., mean? Decline baby, woman, fox. 
When is a Noun said to be in the Nomlmtive Absolute ? What 
two other cases do some Grammarians give ? How is the Vocative 
used ? What is it also called ? What does the Dative^ denote i 
W'hat is it called ? What is the Objective called Which cases 
are alike in form ? What is the Cognate Accusative or Object ? 

Decline the following Nomis. — Boy, wife, child, poet, mouse, 
son-in-law, Joseph, cow, maid-servant. 

Bpell or lorite the Possessive Singular and Plural of. — Parent, 
daughter, uncle, gentleman, king, male-child, nephew, monarch, 
negro, chief, life, wolf, major-general, attorney, brother, pony, 
buffalo, fish. 

llahefoxtr sentences with a JVomi native Ab<^oh(ie in each. 

Make four sentences each containing a MominaUve, Fossessivc^ and 
Objective. 

Make four sentences each containing a Vocative, 

Make four sentences with Diiect and Indiiect Objects, 

Give four examples of (he Cognate Objective, 

Parsing of NToniis. ^ 

Parsing means telling the parts of speech of words, 
and their relatione to other words in the sentence. 

Farsing comes from a word, meaning (of speech). 

In parsing Nouns, give 1. The Kind (Oomraon, Proper* 
&Q,), 2, The Numher. 3. The Gender, L The Cme, 
5* The Belaiion to other word^, 

'' M ^ Con^ tog^+hcr gmiue, to be bom. Bom cf the same family. 
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Tlie following is an example : — 

Earn a bought a book. 

Rmuiy ISTonn, proper, masculine, singular, nominative, 
subject oP bought 

Book li^'oun, common, neuter, singular, objective, 
object of hoitght 

Time is saved by omitting the words gcn(fcr, numh&Ti and case. 


EXERrisns. 

Parse the Aoans in ihe following sentences : — 

Gold is found in the sands of many Afiican rivers. From 
nothing, nothing can come. The blow did the Saracen very little 
injury. The 'ictoTict wiiut down "vvith the Admiral and many of 
her crew. On the filth day of the moon, which, accoiding to the 
custom of my fathers, I always keep holy, I ascended the high 
hills of Bagdad. John Huss vas a noble martyr for conscience’ 
sake. Abraham had great flocks and herds. The jury found the 
pusoner guilty. The Bistiict Board meets once a month. Bring 
the bellows, and lend me your scissors. Ho laughed a hearty 
laugh. She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. Cromwell, 
I charge thee, fling away ambition. What is the difference 
between the boy’s pens and the boys’ pons i 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

An Abjective is a word which qualifies a Noun; as, 
strong men. 

Adjectives are so called because they are added to hTouns. They 
^increase their meaning, but limit its extent. “ Strong men ’’ 
has more meaning than ‘'men”; but it excludes all who are 
not strong. 

An Wldjective eansof stand hij itself. It must have with it a 
Noun exjjressed or andersiood. In tlie sentence “ The good are 
happy/’ persons is understood after good. 

The Adjective m 01<1 English, «ib m Sanskrit, varied bv gender, 
inimber, and case to agice \\ith the Noun, The masculine decleiibiou of 
Dlmd vas as ioHo'we — 


r. 

PmraL 

^oT}w.nl 

Vo??' 

Grcn. blmd-ess 

G-en. bhnd“ia 

Dat. bhnd-m*. 

Bat. blind*’am 

Acc. bhnd-ne^ 

Aoc. blind- 6 

lubt, blmd^ 


i 

; 
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Has useil to maik the pUiral. J3etoie tm i lam i India some 

X"MSfe^ftnlher finder and others are not: in 
those of South India, ail aiijeotu es are mdeehnahle. 

An AOjective may qualify another Adjective ; as. a red hot bar 

“^iTAdjeetlre'S^Led -B-lien it is joined to the noun 

cate of a sentence ; as, the king is wise. 

The Predicate of a sentence is what is said of the subject.^ 

When the verb is Intiansitive or in the l assive Voice, the 
Acliective qualifies the subject; as, He 

the veib is Transitive and in the Active Voice, the Adjective 
(Xuaiifies the object ; as, The king made him rich. 


Classes of Adjectives. 

Adjectives may be divided into four principal classes : 
Adjectives of ftnality, Adjectives of ftuantity, Numeral 
Adjectives, and Demonstrative Adjectives. 

L Adjectives of Quality ^ show the quality or state of 
the thing named j as, B>fat man. 7*^0 

Quality comes from a word meaning of what Imd f 
Most Adjectives belong to this class. They may be 
divided into Common and Proper. Proper Adjectives 
are formed from Proper Nouns ; as, Indian^ English, 

11. Adjectives of ftuantity 5 refer to bulk or size. They 
show lioio much of a thing is meant; as, mw:lh little^ 


some, 

III. Numebal® Adjectives show how many ars meant 
or in what order ; as, four., first. 

IV. Demoxsteative ^ Adjectives j^oint out the gibing 
spoken of ; as tlns^ the. 

Tl>e above four classes respectively answer the questions ; (1) 
Of what sort? {%) HoiomuM {2>) How many? (4) Which? 

Pkonomiis'al® Adjectives, or Adjective Pronouns, 
may be considered a fifth class. 


^ Except the plurals iJmc aud ihose, 2 At, ad, to, tribm, to give. As a 
tjualiiy. ® Prodatm, to proclaim, ^ Qwahs, of what sort or kmd, ® ^uantm, 
how much. ^ Nmt'erus, number ZJe, down, woiwtro, to point eiit» ® 
l«»r, mmu, name* 
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They ate iPronouns wlien they s>tand by themselves in |)lace of 

Nouns ; and Pronominal Adjectives when they go along with Nouns. 

% 

EXERCISES. 

Who.t is Adjective ^ Why are Adjectives so called? What 
ejffect have they upon the meaning of Nouns ? What must every 
Adjective have with it ? How did Adjectives in Old English differ 
from the present ? What happened to the case-endings ? Are 
Adjectives belonging to the Indian vernacular declined ? What 
may an Adjective q^ualify besides a Noun ? When is an Adjective 
used AMribtUively ? When is it used FredicaiiveJy ? What is the 
Predicate of a sentence^ Name the Ibux princi])al classes into 
which Adjectives are divided, and give their meanings. Plow are 
Adjectives of Quality sub-divided ? Which questions do the above 
four classes resj>ectively answer ? What may be considered a fifth 
class ? 

Name the Adjectives m the following sentences, and state the 
Nouns they qualify : — That kind man gave my youngest brother 
four mangoes. The large black dog had a cux'ly tail. The bright 
moon shines in the clear sky. Those oranges are riper than these 
green grapes. Which picture do you like best ? This money is to 
be given to that poor beggar. All men are mortal. The two old 
men walked through the forest all that miserable night. This 
large school-room holds three hundred boys. The dog followed me 
all the day long. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. Last 
of all came the king, more cheerful than most people expected. 

Place an Adjective before each of the following Nouns: — Horse, 
aunt, water, chair, tree, wall, bridge, hill, goat, eagle, river, cloud, 
ocean, emperor, ivory, ear, ship, fire, wind, squirrel, tiger. 

Adjectives of Quality. 

Most Adjectives of Quality have three degrees^ of Com- 
parison:® the Positive,'^ Comparative, and Superlative.^ 

Comparison means placing things together to see koto they differ. 
The Positive expresses the simjple quality ; the Compara- 
tive, a higher or lotoer degree of the quality ; the Super- 
lative, the highest or lowest degree 3 as, Mnd^ hinder, 
kindest ; kind, less hind, least land. 

The Comparative is used when two objects are com- 
pared ; the Superlative when there are more than two- 

J Steps, mnks ; de^ down, gradm, a step. 2 Con, together, paro^ to put ; a 
setting togefcLei , » PosUdvm^ plaoed j laid down, actual. 4 iSu'per^ beyond^ 
latm^ eained ; carried above otheis. 
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Proper Adjectives are not compared; nor Common 
Adjectives of Quality wliich do not allovr of change. 

Among tiio latter are Adjectives formed from Material Forms ; 
as, golden, leathern, milky'; Adjectives denoting iJiape ; as, square^ 
Tdiiad; Adjectives denoting time ; as, daily, weekly. ^ 

Eules of Comparison* 

Adjectives of one syllable are compared by adding er 
and est to the Positive ; as, hard, harder, harde,sf. 

When the Positive ends in e, the letters r and st only 
are added ; as, wise, wiser, wise^’A 

When the Positive ends in y preceded by a consonant, 
y is changed into i before er and est; as dry, dtier, 
driest 

If a vowel precedes y, it is not changed into i ; as, gay, 
gayer, gayest. 

If the Adjective ends in a single consonant preceded by 
a single vowel, the consonant is doubled , as, red^ redder ^ 
reddest. But if it ends in two consonants, or has two 
vowels before the final consonant, the latter is not 
doubled ; as, thick, thicker, thickest ; weak, tweaker, 
weakest 

In the Indian vernaculars,! Adjectives, as a rule, do not undergo any change 
to tienote comparison. ** Wisdom is better than wealth,” becomes, Wisdom 
than wealth is good.” “ The elephant is the largest of animals,” becomes, 
** The elephant of all animals is large.” 

The English forms of comparison, er and e&i, aie allied to the Sanskrit, 
which has tnra and among its forms for the Compaiative and Super- 
lative. Tara signifies one of two. 

Adjectives of more than two syllables, and most Adject- 
ives of two syllables, are compared by prefixing more 
and most, or less and least ; as, beautiful, 7nore beau^iiful, 
most beautiful ; diligent, less diligent, least diligent. 

Adjectives of two syllables ending in e, ow, or y, may also be 
compared like Adjectives of one Syllable; as, able, abler, ableaif; 
narrow, narrower, narrowe^^; happy, happier, happiest. 

The Old English form of comparison was by adding er and est. The new 
form of prefixing more and most was derived* from the Norman period, and 
made its appearance about the end of the thirteenth century. More and nmt 
are the Comparative and Superlative of md, connected with the Sanskrit. 

! Spoken languages; vermauhts, domestic, home. 
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Any Adjectives may be compared by more and mot. if more 
pleasing to the ear ; as, mwe dUg, most mrc. 

wirT ago Englis-h writers added er and est to 

words of any length j as, virhiousBstf hemitifulBBt. 

9 EXERCISES. 

What is Companion? What degrees of Comparison have most 
Adjectives of Quality { Explain the three degrees of Comparison 
and give the minings of the words which express them. Which 
Adjectives of Quality are not compared? How are Adiectives 
addpd^? syj^able generally compared? When are r and st only 
WL ^ '• How are Adjectives of one syllable ending in y compared^ 
When m the final consonant doubled ? How does the Comparison 
of English Adjectives agree with Sanskrit and differ from the 
spoken languages of India 2 How are Adjectives of two or more 
syllables compared ? What are the exceptions ? Throuo-h what 
language did more and most come into use ? Of what are more and 
mvU the Comparative and Superlative ? When mav more and most 

It? ‘ To what did English writers 

in lormer times add er and est ? wmers 

** midSuperlatiw Degrees of tU follmcing 

o/,™ difficult, thin, proper, wearv trouMe- 

SffigSh ’ ^ droll, circular, 

AdSLsJ- Comparismi of the following 

¥S8®''’, liotter, slenderer, narrowest rosier 

Mmtiohi six Adjectives uMch cminot he compared, 

Riiles of Comparison— 

compared Irregularly, i or are 

w. .Sr 

rStix.^..) Ks “2 

OoS well K "h foremost, fii-st 

WiS’ best 

f* , hinder hindmoot 

In (prep.) 


• Kot regularly. 


Sitperlative, 
worst 
farthest 
fulthest 
foremost, first 
best 

hindmost, hindermost 
inmost, innermost 


4 b 
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JPositim* 

Late 

Little 

Many (number) 
Much (quantity) 
Near 

Nigh 

Old 

Out {(idv.) 

Rathe 
Top (noun) 

Up (prep.) 


Vompa}xUwe. 

/ later (time) 

\ latter (order) 

less, lesser 

more 

more 

nearer 

nether 

nigher 

older, elder 

outer, utter 
rather 

upper 


^upertatiUi 

latest 

last 

least 

most ^ 
most 

nearest, next 
nethermost 
nighest, next 
oldest, eldest 
outmost, utmost 
uttermost 

topmost 

uprnost, uppermost 


Bette ^voTse, mo^e, come from Positives no longer in use* 
Further is used for the mm'e distant of two objects, F’uither 
means more in advance or additional. 

The sufiiK most jn foremost^ hindmost, &q. is not the word most. There is 
an old superlative ending m ema. It was forgotten that this was a super- 
lative, and est or ost was added. Htndsma became hindmost. 

Later refers to UmCf and is opposed to earlier ; latter denotes 
ofder^ and is opposed to former. 

Lesser is a double Comparative, and always an Adjective ; as, 
Lesser Asia. Less may also be used as an Adverb ; as, less guilty. 
Many refers to number; much to qiiantity, 
ifore and most are Adverbs when placed before Adjectwes for 
Comparison ; but the Adverb and Adjective should be parsed as 
one word, ^ 

and oldest are used of both persons and things j elder and 
eldest 01 persons only, and chiefly with reference to members of the 
same family. 

Some Adjectives have no Positive ; as under ^ undermost : some 
; as, southern^ southenmnost. 

‘‘wftffitave!” 

, The Comparative Degree is generally followed by than ; as Ha 
IS wiser than his brother. Bnt some Adjectives ending in -ior are 
lollowed by to; as, This is superior to tLt Other Ad eetivL S 

Adjectives m the Positive Degree ; as, the inta-ior parts 

n?- • “ftW them. ^ ’ 

. dhe syllable ish is sometimes added to the Positive to lessen its 
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. -Adverb very is often prefixed to the Positive to increase its 
signification by expressing a degree of quality somewhat less than 
tlie greatest or Superlative degree ; as, wise, w/y wise. Too is 
sometimes wTongly used for very; as, “ Yesterday was loo hot,” 
Instead of, Yesterday was very hot.” 

Double gpmparatives or Superlatives are improper; thus, mor^ 
stranger ought to be only stronger, 

Formerly they were used, but not now. Shakespeare has more braver, 
EXERCISES. 

Name some A<ljectives which aie compared irregularly Y/hat 
do better, worse, less, and come from ? How are farther and 
J^nhermt^ ? How later and latter differ « How do lesser and 
less difter m their use ? How do many and much differ ? AVhcu 
are more and uwst Adverbs ? How are older and elder used « 
What do some Adjectives want ? How is the Superlative some- 
times expressed ? By what word is the Comparative followed ? 
What are the exceptions ? How is the signiacation of the Positive 
sometimes lessened 2 Spell white and whitwh. Why is the Adverb 
mnj often prehxed to an Adj'ective ? What word is sometimes 
wrongly us^ for 'oery .? What is wrong in mm'c stronger ^ 

^ bfive the Comparatives and Superlatives formed from the follow- 
ing Adverbs and Prepositions : forth, in, out, u-p, 

, sentences showing the difference in meaning between 
mmr further, later and latter, older and eUer. 

Make six sentences in which the Comparative is followed by 
than, by to, and by neither. ^ 

Let the pupils qimtion each other. 

Adjectives op Quantity. 

Adjectives of auantity refer to bulk or size. Thev 
show how much of a thing is taken. The following are 
the principal : — ' 

enough, few, little, much, no, none, some, 

Some Adjectives of are also Adjectives oiNimihcr * as 

pe mortal ; give me nuts. ^ 

All Adjectives of Quantity are indefinite. JDcfiniU quantities are 
expressed by Nouns ; as, A of rice, quanar.es aie 

LnMU means hardhj any; as, have little money.” A litiU 
means some, as, I have a little money.” 

ofiompa^iisonf Adjectives of Quantity which admit 

a 0 2 
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Numeral Abjectives. 

ISTgmeral Adjectives refer to numler. They show hoio 
mmy things are taken or the order in which they stand. 

They are divided into three kinds : Definite, Indefinite, 
and Distributive. 

I. Definite Humeral Adjectives denote exact numbers. 

Definite means fixed, exact. 

They are divided into three kinds : 

1. Cardinal Humerals denote how many ; as, ten^ four. 

Cardinal comes from cardo, a hinge, that on whi(*h a thing 
turns, the principal part. 

From twenty-one to ninety-nine, the greater number is placed 
first ; but when a'nd is put between the words, the sjnalkr number 
is put first ; as, one-and-twenty. After a Ixundred the greater 
number is always placed first, and and is put before tens or units : 
as, three hundred and sixty-four. 

The Cardinal Numerals may be used in the plural, but they are 
then Nouns. 

2. Ordinal numbers denote tahat flace in order; m 
third, tenth, 

^^^hers may also be classed as Demonstrative Adject- 

3. Mnliiplicatives^ show how often a thing is repeated. 

Multiplicative means having the power to imreaaet "Words of 

11. Indefinite Numeral Adjectives do not denote 
any exact number j as, fiU, any, certain, few, many, 
muefi, more, most, no, none, several, some, ^e. 

Indefinite means not definite, not fixed. f 

‘”- 

Any meaxs {l)<m out of many ; as “Any body may enter!” 
j as, ‘ Dxd any persons see him ? ” ^ 

“ a^aonmion mistake. “ 1 hare no any 

Sey!” ^ "“y 

iHaring the power to multiplyi multus. mmy,plao,toMA 
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means a small number, and is opposed to many ; as, “I 
bave read feio books.’* A few means some, and is opposed to 
%me; as, “I have read a few books.’* The few means all 
though a small number ; as, “I have read the jfeio books I 
have.” Not a few ” is emphatic for mcmy^ 

Several denotes a small number. 

None strictly means not one. It is used uhon the Noun to which 
it refers is omitted. 

No, meaning not one, is used for mt a; as, He is no fool. 

^ Many, although plural in meaning, may be joined with a 
singular noun preceded by a ; as, 97ia7iy a man. Each is supposed 
to be taken singly. 

Some is used with both numbers. It may denote — 

1, Oiie not in particular ; as, Some person did it. 

2, Aft mieertam mL7nbe7' ; as, Give him some guavas. 

3, (with numerals) ; as, ^omc twenty men. This means 

twenty men more or kss, A Definite Numeral is thus made 

Indefinite. 

Ma7i7j and few are the only Numeral Adjectives which admit of 
comparison. 

III. Distributive^ Fuxneral Adjectives denote tbafc 
things are taken one at a time. They are each, emry, 
eiiher, neither, several^ other, 

Distrihntive means giving 07%e hj one, 

Mach, every, either, neither are joined to singular nouns. 

MaNi means two or more things taken one by one. 

Either generally means one of two ; but it also sometimes means 
each of two ; as on either side, on both sides. 

Neither means not cither. 

Every means all of a number of things, more than two, taken 
singly. Every four hours means every period of four hours. 

Several means dijf credit ami each to his own ; as, They went to their 
smm4homes. 

Other means diffefe7it from what has been mentioned. It is 
sometimes added to each, giving it a reciprocal- force j as, Be kind 

to each other. 

Another means 07ie more ; as. Bring aiiother pen, 

EXERCISES. 

I ^ what do Adjectives of Quantity refer ? Name the princxpaL 

^ what is the difierence between “little** and “a little’*? How 

I ^ ^ Dividing ; dis, asunder, tnMw, to allot. s Anting each on the other. 

I 

L. ^ 
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are defuute quantities expressed ? "VYhat do Xitmeral Adjectives 
show ^ Into what three classes aie they divided ? AVhat do 
Definite Humeral Adjectives denote ? How are they divided ? 
What do Cardinal Humerals denote? What is the meaning of 
Cardinal ! How are numbers expressed ? What do Ordinal 
numbers denote ? How may they also be classed ? ^What are 
MultijyUcati'Ocs ? How are they formed ? What are Indefinite 
Humeral Adjectives ^ What is the meaning of Indefinite ? Hame 
some of them. Which of them may denote either miinher or 
lull ? Give the meanings of the words explained ; as, any^ feio, 
several, none, many, some. What do the Distnbutive Humeral 
Adjectives denote ? What is the meaning of Distributive ? Hame 
them. Explain the uses of each, either, neither, every, seveial, 
othei', another. 

Write the ordinals of one, two, three, four, five, six, eight, ten, 
twenty, hundred. 

Write sentences including the following words : — Any, all, much, 
some, each, every, other, many, few. 

Dehohstrativb Adjectives. 

The principal Demonstrative Adjectives are a or an, 
the, this, that, yon, yonder, such, 

A or an and tlie are called Articles. 

An Article is a word which points to a Houn, and 
shows the extent of its meaning. 

Article comes from artldulus, a little joint* Articles are always 
joined to Houns or words used as Houns. 

The name Article was correctly given by the Greeks^ to their “ article," 
l)^use it served as a mint tinitmg several words together. The Romans, 
who had no article, applied it to any short word, whethei verb, coniunctioii, 
or pronoun. Lastly, it was introduced into English to denote a and the. 

Articles are of great value in English. They point out three 
differeut forms of the Houn, each with a separate meauinF. A 
man, the man, and man, are all distinct. 

A or an is called the Indefinite Article, because it does 
mt point out some one person or thing ] as a book ; that 
is, any book. , 

A and an were ori^nally and ane, meaning one; as ae man ; 
am angel. They still express oneness, but not at all emphatically. 
They are properly Hnmeral Adjectives. 

‘ A points to species, and om to number* 
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“ Give me a pen ” points out what is wanted— a not a loofc, 

&c. Give me ont pen ” implies that am is asked for, and not 
more, 

The numeral one should not be used instead of the Indefinite 
Ardcle. “ Ceylon is one island ” should be “ Ceylon is an island.” 
One is usdd only when the number is emphatic. 

A is indefinite, in not pointing out any special person or thing, 
but it is very definite with regard to the number , 

The is called the Beflnite Article, because it points 
out mme one person or thing ; as, the queen ; that is, the 
queen of our oion country; or the queen that was 
spoken of. 

The is a weaker form of that It was formerly declined for 
gender, number, and case. 

A is used before a consonant ; as, a man. An is used 
before a voxoel^ or silent li ; as, an age, an hour, 

A is used before the long sound of u, and before w and ij ; as, a 
unit, a eive, a tveek, a year. We also say, such a one. An is used 
before words beginning with h sounded, when the accent is on 
the second syllable ; as, an heroic action ; an historical account. 
Humane and humility are exceptions. 

A or an is employed according as the one or the other is more 
pleasing to the ear when pronounced along with the word which 
follows. 

In some phrases, as, ‘‘All of a size,” a has its old sense of one; 
but in “twice a week,” a is from on. In Old English it was 
“ tuwa on wucan.” 


EXERCISES. 

Hame the principal Demomtraiivc Fronouns. Kame the Artiehs. 
What is an Article i What is the meaning of Article ? Why are 
Artjfles so called ? Why are Articles of great value in English ? 
Why is a or an called the Indefinite Article 2 What were a and an 
originally ? What do they still express ^ How do a and one differ ^ 
When only should one be used ? In what respect is a Indefinite and 
definite f Why is the called the Definite Article ? Of what word 
is the a weaker form ? When is a used and when an f What is the 
f object of this different usage ? What is the sense of ck in “ all of a 

• size ? ” From what does a in “ twice a week ” come ? What is the 
meaning of the in “ The more the merrier ? ” 
s Place the Indefinite Article before the following Words: — ^Ant, 

I ewe, herb, w^ve^ hero, youth, hpr§e, hlstorloa.1, unicorn, hotelj year^ 
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eunucli, heretical, writer, Eurasian, week, ewer, Iiistoiy, woman, 
European, honest, heroine, unit. 

j^xplain the differeMcs between the folloiobuf sentences saw a 
boy in a field. ^ I saw the boy in a field. I saw a boy in the field. 
I saw the boy in the field. Correct^ “ Horse kicked inan^” 
the four ways in which it may be written. r 


Tlie Articles— 


A ITonn without an Article is generally taken in its 
widest sense ; as, Man is mortal ; that is, all mankind. 

As a Gemral EuJe^ the Article is placed before Com* 
man iNfouns in the Singular^ and left out before Proper 
Kouns ; thus, I saw horse,” ought to be, ‘‘ I saw a (or 
the) horse;’' He went to the Calcutta,” ought to be, 
“ He went to Calcutta.” 


Proper Konns point out some particular person, anti no Article 
is needed. 


Proper Houns, Abstract Houns, and Material Houiis used as 
Common have Articles placed before them ; as, The Himalayas 
(among mountains); The industry of Krishna; The gold of 
Australia. 


An Adjective used as a Common Houn has an Article placed 
before it ; as, His son is a noble ; the good are great. 


A or an is used before ITouns in the Singular Humber 
only. 


A is used before the plural in Komis preceded by such phrases 
as, afewy a great mamj ; as, a fete books ; a greet mamj apples. 
The number is taken collectively. 


The is used before Nouns in both Numbers. 

Th is used with Superlatives and when emphasis is intended • 
as, The highest mo\mta.m ; behold the man. ^ 

The is used with Kouns representing well-known single obieets ; 
as, the sun, the ocean, the queen, the array, the nobility, the east, &c. 

phrase, “ The sooner the better,*’ the is not the ordinary 
definite artick ; but represents th\ the old instrumental case of 
m used as a Demonstrative. The phrase is equal to Btj how mueh 
^ the better. Morris would parse it as an 

^he use of the Articles is given under 
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EXERCISES. 

How is a Houn without an Article to be generally understood ? 
What is the General Rule for inserting and omitting the Articles ? 
Why do Proper Nouns not need an Article ? When do Proper, 
Abstract, land Material Nouns take Articles i When has an Adjec- 
tive an Article before it ^ Befoie which Number only is the 
Indefinite Article used ^ When may it be used betore Plural 
Nouns ? Before which Number is the used ? When is the used ? 
What is the in the phrase, The more the merrier 1 

Correct : — Bring inkstand. The Bengal is large province. He 
is a honest man. The Mount Everest is highest mountain in world. 
Virtuous alone are happy. The silver is cheaper than before. Set 
him good example. He lives in the Bombay. Diligence of Govind 
is remarkable. Dog is useful animal. King had large army. The 
storks eat the frogs. He stayed few days, I saw one tiger in 
jungle. 

Demonstrative Adj ectives — continued. 

The Demonstrative Adjectives, this and that, have 
plural forms, these and those. 

TMb and that are the only Adjectives varied for number. 

This and these are applied to persons or things near at hand, or 
last named ; that and those to peisons or things at a distance in 
time or place. 

That is a Relative Pronoun when it can be turned into who or 
ichich ; a Demonstrative Adjective when it is placed immediately 
before a Noun expressed or understood — or when its |)lac6 can be 
supplied by the, 

'Hiis and that are sometimes classed as Adjective Pronouns. 

Yon and yonder are applied to things at a distance. They are 
now mostly confined to poetry. Yonder is properly an Adverb. 

Such means so-UJcef lihe that. It may refer to something pre- 
viously mentioned ; as, He is untruthful ; I do not like smh a 
man. Or it may be used indefinitely ; as, I saw him on smh 
a dty. 

Adjective Pronouns. 

Adjective Pronouns, or PronominaP Adjectives, are so 
called, because they can he used either as Adjectives with 
the Noun, or as Pronouns for the Noun. 

They include the Demonstratives, ihis^ ihai^ and the Interrom' 
iives‘-^ ivhieh^ what? Th*? Distributives, eachi ewrijy eithcf, 

1 Belonging to or of the nature of a promm, ^ Inter ^ between, foyo, to ask ; 
asking questions. 
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%emin\ and m Possessives, mi/, ihj, his, etc. They will b© 
noticed^dor PKOiioxJJsb. 


EXERCISES, 

■Which Demonstrative Adjectives have plural forms 1 How are 
this and that applied » When is that a Relative Pronotm » -W hen 
a Demonstrative Adjective t How are this mU t^t sometimes 
classed * How are yon and yonder applied i hat does «(« 
mean t How is it used 2 What are Adjective Pronouns 2 hat 

do they include * ,.^,.,.77 nf . 

MwiThG the classes to which the follouiiig Adjectives belong : Man}, 
poor, south, enough, latter, large, eight, an, any, every, mdus- 
trious, golden, Indian, all, both, hist, another, ceitam, handsome, 
blind, English, twenty, such, fifteenth, easy, historical, same, this, 
little, whole, threefold, bundled, neither, single, the, eldest, 
blackest. 


Other Parts op Speech used as Adjectives. 

Nouns are sometimes used as Adjectives; as, a ffoU 
ring; the village school. 

In Chinese words are not inflected, and the same word may be used as any 
part of speech. Fiom its tew inflections, English permits largely the same 
inteichange. 

A gold ring may be considered as a contracted form for a ring 
made of gold ; the village school, the school of the village. 

Adverbs and Prepositions are occasionally employed for 
Adjectives ; as, the then king ; after ages. 

The above may also be considered as shortened forms. The then 
king, in full, is, The king that then mgneds after ages, ages Hmt 
me to come after the pi csc%t. 

Adjectives used as Nodns. 

Adjectives are often used as Nouns ; as, the the 
deep, 

lu some cases Nouns may he understood; aspurepawTW, the 
deep sea. But Adjectives are changed into Nouns when they can 
he used without Nouns, or can be varied by number and case. The 
following are some examples : 

The Bengali language. He speaks Bengali. A Bengali,^ The 
Bengalis. In the first example Bengali is an Adjective ; in the 
others it is a Noun. So with the following : A noble king. He 
i^ a noble A noble’s privileges. The nobles held out. 




I 
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Abfrtrict Kouds are sometimes formed from Adjectives 
by placing the Definite Articles before them ; as, the trm 
for truth, the heaiitiful for beauty. 

The following are other examples of Adjectives used 
as Noubs : secrets, solids, liquids, valuables, natives, 
mortals. 

Parsing op Adjectives, 

Adjectives are parsed by mentioning their class, their 
inflexions, and their relation to other words. Thus ; He 
is a wiser man than his brother. 

A, Demonstrative Adjective, called the Indefinite 
Article, belonging to the IiToun oudn, VTiset*, Adjective 
of quality, Comparative from wise, limiting mati. 

When an Adjective takes the place of a Noun, it may he parsed 
just as the Noxm itself would be. The Jimgry were filled. The 
Imrigry, an Adjective used as a noun, plural, common, nominative 
to were filled, 

EXERCISES. 

What other parts of speech are used as Adjectives? Give 
examples, and mention how they are explained. How are 
Adjectives often used ? Give examples and their explanation. How 
are Abstract Houns sometimes formed from Adjectives^ Give 
examples of Adjectives used as Houns. How are Adjectives 
parsed? How are they parsed when they take the place of 
Nouns ? ^ 

Parse fully all the Adjectives and dSfotins in the folloioing 
sentences : — 

These mangoes are not yet ripe. All work and no play makes 
• 1- monkey played many funny tricks on 

Its litue friend.* The cruel stroke of the whip on the back of the 
poor donkey brought tears to the eyes of the kind child. Little 
strokes fell great oaks. Careless boys often write exercises with 
many errors. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. The 
two books are sold for six annas. The enraged general ordered 
every tenth man to be shot, Henry the Eighth was an English 
king. The garden on the other side has an iron gate. All men 
are not alike. Yonder hill is very high. Did you see the lady*s 
pale blue dress ^ Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright. Tired 
Nature s sweet restorer, balmy sleep. The greater the new powet 
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they create, the greater seems their revenge against the old. Wo 
two saw you four set on four. 

THE PRONOXJH. 

A Pronoun is a word used in place of a Jfounj as, 
Govind is not here ; he is in the playground. 

One use of Pronouns is to prevent the repetition of Nouns. 
Instead of “Kama lost Eama’s hook when Kama was going to 
Kam?s home,” we say, “ Kama lost his book, when he was going 
to his home. ’ They also seive other purposes. Some Pronouns 

have the foice of Conjunctions in connecting sentences. 

Twoid is not a Pronoun unless it is used as a substitute for a 
Noun. In “this book,” “that book, and ate piopoily 

^ As“tS'pronoun stands for a Noun, it always refeis to sonio- 
thb" which has been named. It must also be of the same 
numlier, gender, and person as the Noun for which it stands. 

ThJvshow how may . enlace anothe. .as m ^ fo. yc ; how the pluial 

may take the place of the smgulai , as in you foi miu 
When a Pronoun stands alone as the subject or object o* a veib, 
it is said to be used Buhstantwrly as, He came; Earaastruck him. 
When it modifies a noun, it is said to be used Adjcciivefy ; as, My 
horse is black. 

The principal classes of Prononns are Personal, De* 
monstrative, Belative, and Interrogative. 

Adjective, Eeflexive, Indefinite, Distributive, and 
Beciprocal Pronouns are other classes. 

Peesojtaiu Prokoxjns. 

personal Pronouns are so called because they na^e the 
person speaking, spoken to, or spoken of. There are 
three Persons. 

The First Person denotes the person speaUng ; as, J, 
w, &c. 

The Second Person denotes the person spokm to ; as, 
you^ &c, 

A® a liTottn. A Ifoiin is sometimes called a SuhiarAive, as expressing 
0methmg that mst^s; under, to sUmi. 
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The Third Person denotes the person or thing s])o'ken 
of ; as, lie^ hhe^ it. 

The Pronouns I and iho%o imply that one person is speaking to 
another. Strictly, they aie the only Persoim Pronouns. 

Ih, she, MiAit are rather JJcmojistmUvcthaxi Personal Pronouns. 

There is distinction of ge,idcr only in the Pronouns of the thiid 
person. The speaker and the person spoJeen to do not need to be 
told each other’s sex. 


EXERCISES. 

What is a Pronoun ? What is one use of a Pronoun ’ What 
force have some of them ^ When is a ivoid properly a Pionoun ^ 
What is it when joined to a Noun « To what docs a Pronoun 
always refer ? How must it agree with the Noun « How do 
Pi onouns differ in their inflections from other parts of speech ? 
What changes have taken place in them ? When are Pronouns 
t^vhstaniirehf , when Adjective! y ^ Name the four principal 
classes of Pi onouns. What other classes aie theie^ Why are 
Personal Pronouns so called I What do the thiee Persons denote I 
What are strictly the only Personal Pronouns ! What do they 
iniply ? What are he, site, and U properly i \i^y is theie dis- 
tinction of Gender only in Pronouns of the third Pei son ? 


The IBronoun-^contimecL 
Declensiou of Personal Pronouns. 

The Personal Pronouns are thus declined : — 

I, First Person, Masculine or P'eminine. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative I We 

Possessive My or Mine Our or Ours 

Objective Me XJs 

I is ftie Pjoiiouu foi the person speaLiiig, and does not meielv stand in 
place of his name. We is not equal to I 4- 1, hecau^e there is oiilv one I 
We IS really I + yon, I -f he, or I + thej . 

The First Personal Pi'oiioiin is iiiade up of parts of different words. This 
applies to some other languages. Sanskiit has aham, plural vamm. The 
loots of the other cases are ma, ava, na^ ama Latin, ego. me, ms Old 
English, me, vit, unc In model n English c has disappeared 

In ?fte-thiuks, me is a dative tornr. The verb is the OldBnghsh thiman, to 
seem, to appear, not thencan, to thmk. ® tu 

We is used when one speaks for himself and othcis ; as im 
belipe it to be so. Persons in high authority, as the Empress of 
India, often use we. Authors and editors use we. This is called 
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the editorial use of we. is used for men in general j as, Jn 
are weak and fallible. 

Thou, Second Person, Masculine or Feminine. 
Nominative Thou Ye or You 

Possessive Thy or Thine Your or Yours 

Objective Thee You 

Thou, thine, and thee are from the same root, allied to the Sanskrit twam^ 
the Greek su and tu, and the Latin tu. The plural ye, like the Latin nos, m 
from a different root. In Old English I and thou had dual forms ; as, ivit, 
we two ; oii, ye two. „ i 

Thou, in Shakspeare’s time, was (1) the pronoun of affection towards 
friends, (2) of good-humoured superiority to servants, (d) of contempt or 
anger to strangers. It had, however, already fallen somewhat into disuse, 
and being regarded as archaic, i was naturally adopted (4) in the higher poetic 
style, and in the language of solemn prayer.— Dr. Amt. 

In Old English ye was used as a nominative, and you as a dative 
or accusative. In the English Bible, this distinction is carefully 
observed. Ye is now confined to poetry. ^ 

In English, as in the Indian vernaculars, the Plural you is used 
for the singular, as a mark of respect. The verb in such a case 
must be plural. In German the respectful mode of address is to 
use the third person. How do yoy, do ? is rendered “ How do 
they find tlmnselvcs? 


He, She, It, Third Person. 


Mas. 
Norn. He 
Pass. His 
Ohj\ Him 


Singular. 

Fern. Neu. 

She It 

Her or Hers Its 
Her It 


Plural. 

All Genders* 
They 

Their or Theirs 
Them 


I The Old English Third Personal Pronouns were M, hm, hit. The Posses- 
sive of hit was his. The form its is modern. Hu is used in the translation 
of the Hiiglish Bible, published in 1611 ; as, ‘‘ If the salt has lost his savour.’* 
The Old English Pronouns were formed from only one root hi ; Modem 
English contains the roots hi, sa, and tha. She replaced the old f?>nn heo. 
She is the feminine of the Definite Article which in Old English was se, 
Masc., seo. Pern., and that, Neut. Her (dative) comes from heo, with the 
feminine suffix re. Jt has lost its initial h. The t is an old neuter suffix, 
cognate wnth t in Sanskrit; as, in tat, that. The old dative of tt is htm^ 
which came to be used instead of the old objective htne. 

It is often applied to liviug beings where sex is not marked ; as, 
infant, dog, aid. 

It may he used not only in place of the name of an object, hut 
instead of a clause of a sentence ; as, To learn his lessons noell is 

1 Ancient ; , arc4«, beginning. 
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the sdiok'/s duty ; or. It is the scholar’s duty to learn his lessons 

well. In sncli expressions as, It rains, It freezes, it does not stand 
01 either a Noun or a clause of a sentence, but is used to point out 
the effect of some cause not mentioned. ^ 

^ exeecises. 

^ What does 

DppKtia / w rethinks ? What are the uses of we ? 

^^^Ime ihoi/>. How was thoio used m Shakespeare’s time ? What 
difference was there in Old English between ye and you t Why is 
2/03. used for the singular ? Decline he, she, and it. What was the 
original form of it .? What was formerly used instead of its ^ To 
what living beings la li applied ? For what may it be used 1 In 
expressions like It freezes, what does U denote ? 

and Case of tU Personal Pro- 

nouns % 7 i the foUoiving sentences : — 

Me he restored unto my office, and him he hanged. They gave 

me and7t-n r,; 11,®® T y""’ Have patiencl Sh 

me, and I wilHiay thee all. Lend me your bool^:. I told him to 

^ Ws saw us when they were on the 

T the parcel, will you tell him that 

L^ff ^ though he could not 

sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not. He wants you to go to him at once. Will you go 
with us to the playground ? 

Pronomis — continued^ 

The PossGssive Cases of most of tho PersoDal Pronotuis 
have two forms. 

My, thy, her, our, your, their are used when placed 
before their Nouns ; as, My book, Jier slate. 

They are then said to be used attributively. 

Mine, thme, hers, ours, yours, theirs are used when 
placed after their Nouns ; as, This book is mine; That 
slate IS hei-8. 

They are then said to be used predicatively. 

sometimes used attrihutiyely, but 
minfTngu^^^^^^ beginning with a vowel ; as, 0 mine enemy I " 

The apostrophe should not be used with hers, its, ours, 
pours, theirs. Write yours, not your's. 
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SoiBO graifimariaiis call tlie above Possessive Adjective Pro* 
Pmiominal Adjectives, Others regard them simply as 
Pronouns Konnsinthe Possessive arc similarly used. We can 
say “ Kama’s book,” or ‘‘That book is Kama’s, not yours. 

Tlie word own is sometimes added to the Possessive 
case to render it more emphatic or forcible ; as, 5t is your 
own fault. 

These are sometimes called compo^md Possessives. 

Eeflexiye^ Pronouns. 

Reflexive Pronouns denote the coming letch of nn action 
upon the doer. They are used when we speak of doing 
something to or for oneself ,* as, Pove tliyselj last ^ He that 
wrongs his friend wrongs himself more. 

They are compounds of self with the Personal Pro- 
nouns and one. 

Singular, Plural 

Myself ourselves 

Thyself, yourself yourselves 

Himself, herself, itself themselves 

Also oneself which has no Plural. 

Formerly the Pronoun was used reiiexively without self; as, I 
can buy me what I want. 

The word self when used alone is a Houn j as, To thine own 
self he true. In sej/tsame, it is an Adjective. 

Reflexive Pronouns are sometimes used simply for 
emphasis; as, He himself did it. 

EXERCISES. 

What two forms have the Possessive CaSes of most of ths^i Per- 
sonal Pronouns % How are they used % In what two ways are they 
said to be used % "When are mine and thine sometimes used attrib- 
utively ? When should the apostrophe not be used. Why is the 
word <fwn sometimes added to the Possessive Case ? What are such 
words sometimes called ? What do the Peflemve Pronouns denote ? 
When are they used 1 How are they formed ? Hame them* What 
does miemlf want ? How were the Pronouns formerly sometimes 
used reflexively % What part of speech is self when 'used alone I 

1 Pefuwst bent lack* 
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What is it in ^e^-same ? How are Kefiexive Pronouns sometimes 
used ? 

JParse the Pronouns in the following sentences, mentioning %ohether 
those ending in self are o'eficzlve or simply emphaUc : — 

His book was lost, so lie used ours. Have you your book or 
mine ? I h^e both my own and yours. I myself will do it. I 
hurt myself. You may take your book with you ; 1 shall leave 
mine at home. Help yourself, and others will help you. The 
glass did not break itself. That book is not theirs, but ours. We 
cannot see ourselves as others see us. The little boy lost himself 
in the jungle. 

2Iake five sentences ivith hcrs^ its^ ours, yours^ theirs. 

Make four sentences each containing a Mefiexive Pronoun, 

Make four sentences each containing one of the Pronouns MYSELF, 
M,, ttsed simply for emphasis. 

Demon STEATivE Pronouns. 

Bemoustrative Pronouns are so called, because they 
point out (as with the huger) whatever is Bpoken ahout^ 
and are used instead of it. 

The principal Demonstrative Pronouns are, he^ slie^ it^ 
ihi$y and thati with their Plurals. 

He, she, and it are generally called Personal Pronouns, because 
they point out the Third person as distinct from the Pirst and 
Second ; but they are properly Pemomtrativc Pronouns. 

That was originally the neuter of the. The t in that is the^old neuter 
suffix, as in it. This is moie emphatic than the^ and was originally equal 
to ihe4he, ' 

This and that, with their plurals these and those, are Adjectives 
when they are followed by a Houn or require some Houn to he 
understood after them ; as, I take this place ; you take that — place 
understood.^ They are Pronouns when they are tised instead of 
Houns,^reviously mentioned, and cannot have Houns after them ; 
as, To he or not to bo — that is the question. 

TMs refers to something near at band or last men- 
tioned ; that to something at a distance or not last men- 
tioned ; as, virtue and vice have different results ; this 
{the latter) leads to misery, that (the former) to happi- 
ness. 

The OMi the other ; the former, the latter, kQ., serve the same 
purpose. 
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Some Demonstrative Pronouns are called Inde&nito 
because they do not point any particular subject, but 
persons or things in general ; as, one^ none^ other, another, 
such, same, &c. 

One is the adjective one used as a pronoun. »It can be 
used for any person or for a particular person. As a 
Pronoun it can be put in the possessive case and can take 
a plural form ; as, One can do what one likes with one's 
own ; Bring some big ones, 

liTone is a shortened form of not one. It is used when 
the noun to which it refers is omitted ; as, There is none. 

Other and another are used both as Adjectives and as 
Pronouns. As Pronouns they may be declined ; as, Do 
not laugh at another's pain. 

Such is used as a Pronoun when it stands for a Noun ; 
as, If you are a friend, show yourself such. It may be 
used for either number. Before a singular noun it is 
often followed by a; as, In such a night as this. 

, . Same is usually preceded by the, this, that, or self, 
and followed by as; as, He is the same as ever he was. 

EXERCISES. 

Why are demonstrative Pronouns so called ? Name the principal. 
Why are h^, sAe.and U often called Personal Pronouns ? Why % 
What are they properly ? What was that originally ? To what was 
this originally equal 1 When are this and that Adjectives, when 
Pronouns ? To what does this refer ? to what that ^ What other 
expressions are used similarly ? Why are some Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns called iTideJinite t Name the principal. How is ms used ? 
What is the force of mne ? When is it used ? How are otJisr 
and another used ? When is such a Pronoun ? When h smh 
often followed by a ? By what is same generally preceded and 
ibllowed f 

Parse the Adjectives aTtd Pronouns in the following sentences : — ‘ 

Give that book to Govind. These mangoes are for me ; those 
are for you. Do yon choose this one or that ? Who told you 
that ? That^ is a fine ship. Such toil in such a place was too 
much for him. After that I shall say no more. This is my 
own, my native land. One does not know what to say. Some 
to shores do fly, some to the woods. Then none was for a 
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party. How all was done, let others judge. He can ween his 
^nows with another s eyes. If yon do this I shall dn 
Give him the other bookf not this^ He^clme one d^y to Le mo; 
^ ^ white horse rather than a black one, 

^ Make four.sentences showing the use of this and that Make 

Relative Pronouns. 

A Eelative Pronoun is so called because it relates 
«Lr®+T® -J? ®o™e_word going before, called the Ante- 
nlr r. • sentences or parts of sentences 

like a Conjunction; as, The student who passed is here. 

Melatim comes from a word meaning cat rird hwh A Itelative 
Pronoun carries back our thoughts to .?ome Mord goii’i- beibieft in 
tlie sentence. Ajifcmkid means (/n/ruj Iji/ure. In tlio above .sen- 
tence i/j/io is a /ictoiw, and sturforf is its aidai'dmt. Other Pro- 

foreroFconSoSI’ in having the 

JLteoide”n^‘Tbf before 

tLsthe^ Southern India have no Bela- 

lives, tneir place being supplied by participles. 

are who, which, that, and 
what. As and but are also employed as Kelatives. 

tlve PronS! Aom and “S wefp’fti 

thirteenth centurVS did SZme ^ “ relatives as early as The 

the sixteenth century. TAfl? waLnSin«nw 

tire of sBf seo, theet. ft came in f if singular demonstra- 

neuter&^‘Sis»^^^^ ™s the 

^lative Pronouns have the singular and plural alike. 
IfAo is either masculine or feminine ; that is masculine, 
Mmimae, or neuter; which is now neuter; what, as a 
xCelative Prononn, is always neuter. 

That and what are not varied by case. Who and which 
are tiins declined ; — 

^ng. and ^ur. 

pT’ wu° Which 

wn°®® Whose 

Obj. Whom obj. Which 

Ante, before, cedo, to go. 
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Who is used of persons ; as, The man lolio came. 

■Which is used of the lower animals and things without 
life ; as, The dog which barks ; The book loliich was lost. 

It was formerly used like who ; as, Our Father ^vhlcli art in 
heaven. It is still applied to veiy young children. 

That is applied both to persons and things ; as, The 
soldier that shot it; The house that I built. 

That is now used instead of loho or tulmli • — 

(«} After the superlative degree of Adjectives ; as, This is the 
1vc«t picture that I ever saw. 

{b) After two antecedents, one requiring who and the other 
whiih ; as, The boy and the dog that you saw. 

(r) As the restrictive, limiting or defining Eelative ; as, The 
book that I bought is lost. Who or irIM connects two co-ordinate ^ 
01 independent sentences ; as, I met a man who told me ; Take care 
of the book which will be of great use to you. 

That cannot he used as a Relative after a Preposition. We can- 
not say, “This is the man with that I went,” Nor can it be 
used instead of ^ohose. 

What is equal to that tohicL It is used only for things. 

It is used when the Antecedent is omitted ; as, This is what he 
wanted ( = the thing that). 

Who, which, and what are combined with so and e'ver 
to form Compound^ Eelatives; as, whoso, whoever, 
whosoever, whatsoever, and whichsoever. 

Compound Relatives have a wider meaning than the simple 
Relatives. “ Whoeoer disobeys shall be punished ** denotes 
one. They embrace both the Relative and the Antecedent. 

Some of them are now seldom used, especially those containing 

As is used as a Relative after sticJh the same, a'i maioqf, and 
sometimes after as mmh, so much* It is applied to both persons 
and things. Tears such as angels weep ; This is the same as yours ; 
I have as much as I want. 

But is a Relative when it means that noL It is used after m, 
not, none, or other negative. It is sometimes called the Mgative^ 
Mdafive ; as, There was no woman hut wept. 

No Pronoun is used after hat as a Relative ; as, There is no boy 
in the class but 7w is attentive— omit he* 

1 Holding the same rank—not depending on another. t 

2 Mjxefl . not simple. Denving, nego, to say no* 
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WHea, wliere, whence, with their compounds, are sometimes used 
as Relative Pronouns. They are called Adverbial Relatives. As, 
^ ‘‘I came t/Iini I was wanted ; ” This is where I found it ; “ He 

returned to the place whr7nrhQ came.” 

I Some grammaiians considez them to he mere Adverbs. 

^ • r.xnunsrs. 


Why ib a JMatlee Pronoun so called ? What is the meaning of 
Mdatiu ? What is the meaning ot Atitea dent ^ How do Rela- 
tives differ fiom other Pionouns f How is the Relative placed in 
the languages of Northern India ? Plow is the place of Relatives 
supplied in the languages of Southein India Name the Relative 
Pronouns. What are their Genders ? Decline the Relative Pronouns. 
I How are the Relative Pronouns applied ? When is tliatwsQdi instead 
of who or ivltich ^ What is tiie meaning of ichai ' When is what 
, used ^ W^hat are the Compound Relatives ? How do Compound 
I Relatives differ in meaning fiom Simple Relatives ? Which of 

I them are now seldom used ? How is as used as a Relative 

I When is hut a Relative * After what word is it used ^ What 
words are sometimes called Adverhial Relatives ^ 

Parse the JRelaiiue Pronoims and their Anteccdoits in the fol- 
lowing sentences — 


We do not always get wdiat we want. I saw the man of whom 
you spoke. Whom did he mention ? I wish to kno'w who told 
you. Why do you tell mo what I know already ^ Is that the 
man who did. it i He is the best that I knowx Whose book is 
this ^ This is what I want. I have as much as I need. Is this 
a dagger which I see before me « The boy and the dog that were 
{ lost have been found. The gate which was broken has been 
mended. He is not such a good scholar as I expected. Theie is 
no disease so slight but maj become serious if neglected. Wbo- 
I ever told you is mistaken, 

I Supphj the omitted Pronouns in the following sentences 
I The boy brought the books bad been lost. People are usually 
I kind to those kind to them. The man and his donkey you saw 

f have gone away. This is the best can be got. Do not go with 

such thiiTk lightly of lying. Attend to your teacher tells you. 

Make four sentences showing the uses of that. 

5 Make six sentences showing the uses of who, which, wlmt, %dho- 
ever^ as, hut. 

Interrogative Pronouns, etc. 


The Interrogative Pronouns are who, which, and 
what, with their compounds. They are used in asking 
questions. 

Who, whwh, and what were Interrogatives before they became Relatives. 
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"Who is masculine or feminine, and is used only of 
persons. The Possessive is who^e, and Objective 
whom. It is the same in both numbers ; as, ^ is with 
youl who are to go? It is indefinite, ^^Who did it ^ 
supposes complete ignorance of the person. 

Whom was originally a dative, but it is now used only as an objective. 
To whom IS used instead of the simple datu e. 



Which is applied to persons and things in both 
numbers. It is a compound word, meaning ivho-Me-~- 
of what sort ? It refers to one out of a definite number; 
as, Which is the boy? ^ollicl^ are wanted ? 

What, used ag a noun, is always neuter ; as, What do 
you want ? When used as an adjective, it may be applied 
to both persons and things ; as, What king ? What ({ueen ? 
Wiat books ? It is indefinite. 

When what refers to persons, it is followed by a noun ; as, 
Wliat naan said so ? 

Who is he ? asks a person’s name, &c. 

Which is he ? asks the person meant in a group. 

What is he ? asks a person’s employment, &c. 

Whether, which of two? is rarely used in modern 
English except as a Conjunction. 

WTioever, whichever, and whatever, are Compound 
Interrogatives. 

The Distributive ^STumeral Adjectives, eaeh, every, 
either, neither, are sometimes used as Pronouns. 

Dlstribuiivej as already explained, denotes that things are taken 
one at a time. They are Adjectives when they (qualify i^ouns, and 
Pronouns when used instead of Nouns. ^ 

Eecifrooal Pronouns denote acting in return^ They 

are each other and one another. 

IteeiTTocal means hackimrd andfonoard. 

Each other properly refers to two persons or things ; 
as, Earaa and Govind loved each other. 

One another refers to more than two persons or things ; 
as, The boys pelted one another. 


TUB PKO^■OU^^ 
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Parsing of Pronouns. 

In parsing Pronouns give 1. The Kind; 2, Pmon ; 
3. Number ; 4. Gender; 5. Case; 6. Syntax, 

“We saw liie person w’liom you named.” 

We 1st personal pronoun, plmal, common gender, nominative, 
subject to tile verb saw. 

The — Definite article, <][ualifymg person. 

Pm‘ 0 % Noun, common, singular, common gender, obiective, 
governed by saw. 

^ Whom- Relative pionoun, singular, common gender, agreeing 
tvith its antecedent objective, governed by mmal, 

. ^ <^^^*~2nd personal pronoun, plural, common gender, nomina- 
tive, subject to the Verb named. 

Named— 

EXERClSlib. 

Name the hilcrrogatm Pronouns. How aic they used? How 
is %eho used ? How is which applied ^ How is icliat used i How 
IS whether used ? Name the Cojapowid Interrogatives. Name the 
Tistribnfdvo Pronouns. What do they denote ? Name the Necip- 
rocal Pronouns. What does reciprocal mean ? How are each otJwr 
and me another used ? In parsing Pronouns, what particulars 
should be given ? 

Parse the Promims in the following sentences : — 

Bear ye one another’s burdens. Krishna and his wife loved 
each other tenderly. Who steals my purse steals trash. His book 
was lost, so he used ours. These guavas are for you ; those are for 
me. Enough has not been given. Any one may go in. He has 
my pen and I have his. How could you be so cruel as to kill the 
little liy? Is this man honest, do you think? I am monarch of 
all I survey. Few shall pait where many meet. Each had his 
appointed place. He prayeth best who loveth best. What have 
/you done with the money which I gave you ^ The horse is 
theirs; I cannot tell what they have done with it. We do not 
intend to trouble ourselves about the matter. What o’clock is it ? 
Mine is the same as yours. 

Make two sentences in which the Relative is used restrictively 
^and two in which it is used conjunctively. ’ 

Make three sentences in wfiich that is preferable to who or 

which. 

Mention th« different mm of the pronoun itf giving one esampli 
' of &mhi 
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THE VERB. 

A Terb is a word which declares or tells something ; 
as, Krishna reads ; Rama is sick. r 

Verb comes from the Latin mrhiiui, a ivorcl ; because it is the 
most important word in a sentence. There can be no sentence 
without a Veib. Words are meaningless without it. A '\’'eib has 
been called a tellimj word. 

That tclikh is spokpn of, is called the Subject of the 
Verb. That to which some thing is done, is called the 

Object. 

To find the Subject, put who or ivhat before the Verb ; the aui^^er 
will be the subject. To find the Object, put 'lohom or what after 
the Verb. 

A Verb declares of its subject that U does something, or 
has something done to it ; or, is something. 

To be is the only Verb which asserts what a thing is; hence it 
is called the Verb suhstantme. It is likewise sometimes called the 
Copula Verb, because it joins the Koun to what is asserted of it ; 
as, Man is mortal. 

Verbs are divided into two great classes— Transitive 
and Intransitive. 

A Transitive Verb denotes action passing from the 
doer to an object; as, Rama struck the table. 

Trmmtm comes from the Latin tramlre, to pass over. Wo can 
think of the action mpmsing over from the actor to the object, 

A Trmmtive Verb may also bo defined to be a Verb that 
requires an object. 

When the object of a Transitive Verb is the Amo as 
its subject, the Verb is said to be Reflexive: as. Love 
thgsetf least. 

Verbs aie often reflexive in meaning though not in form, the 
reflexive Pronoun being omitted ; as, He kept ‘(hiimelf) out of the 
wa|. 

A Keciproeal Voi^b is a Transitive Verb cxpressirig 
action and reaction between tbe subject and the 
dbject ; as, They love each other. 
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iuto Intiansitive ^ How aie some Intransitive Verbs turned into! 
Transitive ? What are such Verbs called What objects do someB 
Intransitive Verbs take after thcm^ What two objects do somel 
Transitive Verbs take after them ? What are Incomplete Veibs ? I 

Tell whether the following Verbs are Transitive, Intransitive, oil 
Incomplete —A soft ansivei tuineth away wiath. I hope you will 
soon come to see us. Can you lend him your pen ^ Find out whc » 
broke it. Go thou and do likewuse. Thou shalt not steal. Give im * 
a couple. My head aches. The grass was cut yesterday.^ The fire 
is burning brightly. Money' makes fiiends. The child blows 
bubbles. The wind blows. Kama is bathing in the tank. I 
think that it is so. The nightingale sings sweetly. Krishna wrot e 
a letter to his father. Govind looks well. / 

Write SIX sentences having Transitive Verbs, six with Intransithm 
Verbs, and three with iMompleU Verbs, I 

Inflections of the Ybrb. 

Yerbs are inflected for Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, 
and Person. 

Yoicb.^ 

Yoicb shows whether the subject of a Yerb acts or is 
acted upon. 

There are two Yoices — the Active and Passive. 

The Active Voice denotes that the subject of the Yerb 
acts ; as, He loroU a letter. 

The Passive Voice denotes that the subject of the 
Yerb is acted upon ; as, A letter lom %mttm by him. 

J^assive comes from passiis, which means to suffer. 

Voice denotes the form in which a Transitive Verb is used. The 
terms Active and Passive do not denote distincr classes of Veibs. 
The same action may be expressed by either Voice. ^ 

The object in the Active Voice becomes the subject in 
the Passive Voice. 

When the agent is chiefly noticed, the Active Voice is 
used, and when the Object, the Passive Voice. 

There are no inflections in English that show the Passive Voire. 
It is formed by prefixing to the Fast, or Passive Participle of the 

^ so«s!kd. 
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Verb, the several moods and tenses of the Verb to be, which thus 
becomes an Amiliary Verb, indicating the Passive Voice. 

^ The agent in the Passive Voice has the word hj beiore it 
either expressed or understood. ’ 

Yerbs -which, take two objects after them in the Active 
Voicey caiil-ake 07 ie in the Passive; as : 

A(fi P<c$sive. 

I gave him a rupee. A ui])ee was given him by me ; 

He was given a rupee by me. 

Either of the two obj’ects may be the subject. 

Intransitive Verbs have no object, and therefore have 
no Passive A’^oiee. 

But Inti ansitive Veibs, with Pu positions, used as Tiansitives 
ha\e the Passive Voice , as, Ho was laughed at by all. ^ 

rxEiu isFs. 

' aiG Veibs infidnl' What does Yoke show? What are 

the two Voices ? Explain the dillerenee between the Active and 
the Passive Voice, vMiat is the meaning of the woid Passive^ 
What changes take place in the Ohjeci and ? When is the 

Active Voice used and when the Passive ^ How is the Passive 
\bice ex]jres&ed in English ? What word is prefixed to the 
agent ? What can Voibs which take two objects in the Active 
Voice take in the Passive ? Which Verbs have no Passive Voice ? 
How may Intransitive Veibs have a Passive Voice ? 

Change the Verbs In the following stnU-mes from the Active to the 
Passive Fo Ac .—Columbus discovered America. The boys ate some 
mangoes. Govind will gain the prize. The dog bit his leg. He gave 
us all that we wanted. The master reproved us for our conduct. The 
owner drove him out of the field. I showed Mm the picture. I 
have lost three rupees. My father gave me some money. Our 
habits make us slaves. 

(Mange the Verbs m the following sentences from the Passive to 
iJhe Active Voice : — The glass was broken by GovinA Britain was 
eonquefted by the Eomans. Eama’s turban was torn by the dog. 
The copy may have been written by Hari. All the money will be 
spent by the extravagant son. Many have been ruined by gambling. 
A new dress was bought for him by his father. The travellers were 
overtaken by a storm. 

Moob.^ 

Mood shows the mode ot ^nanner of the aotioa 
sstpre®ed by the Verb. 

It t> 
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Tiieie are Four Moods— Indicative/ STil)jniictivej 
Imperative, and Infinitive. 

The name Potential Hood has been given to such forms as, He 
ca% read : hut it is now generally given up. Can is in the Indi- 
cative ; read is in the Infinitive. To is left out after ran, may, 
&c. PotentiaP memshaving 2^0 i/^er. 

The Indicative Mood simply declares a thing, or it 
asks a question ; as, He runs ; Who Imoios ? 

The SxLhjnnctive ^ Mood is so called because it is biw- 
joined to some other sentence. It states a thing 
tionally or as depending upon something else ; as, I will 
go if he come ; W&t^e he here, he would tell you. 

It usually follows such words, expressed or understood, as ij, 
unless, though, lest, &c., but these are not a part of the Veib. 

The Subiunctive is always subjoined to some other statement to 
express a condition or supposition 5 hence it is sometimes called the 

ConditioTtal^'M.ood, , 

JDouU or wicertainUj is expressed. If ^there is nothing doubtful 
the Indicative should be used; as, ‘^If it he so (doubtful) ; If 

it is so ” (not doubtful). ^ . mi 

The Subiunctive is used for an intention not canned out; as, ine 
order of the Board is that you he allowed three months leave. 

A wish contranj to the fact is expressed by the Subjunctive as, 
« Were he here (which he is not). In this case the Conjunctions 

arc omitted. . ^ . , . _ , 

The use of the Subjunctive is dying out m modern English. 

The Imperative Mood commands, advises, or entreats ; 
as, Do this; Forgive forget; S^are Msiife. 

The Imperative is the root of the Terb from which the other 

parts are derived. , 

It has only cm present, and one Per^oji— the second. 

Commard may also he expressed in other ways ; as, Thou Shalt 
not MU ; You must do it. ^ 

Tli<j Infinitive ^ Mood simply names tbe action, and is 
not limited by time, person, or number ; as, To write. 

The Infinitive is generally preceded by the Preposition ioi which 
is sometimes called its sign. The Infinitive once had no to hefoie 
but was expressed.hy. the suffi:s:/a/z<; as, drine^m, to drink. 


i to point out. a potens, able. ^ SwB, 

# tM, tK^ether, dattm, to give ; depending upon something else. 
to command . 6 .not, Jk^iSf end. 
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The l*rex>o&ition is not an essential paii of the Veib. It is omitted 
after the Mood auxiliaries and the Verbs hid, dart, do, fed, hear, 
hk oialc, need, see, &c. It is used, however, in the Passive 
Voice ; as, He was told to go. 

The Infinitive is really a Noun, which may he u^od either in the 
Nominative* or in the Objective case; as, 2'o nr is Imnmn ; I 
wish to read. 

LYER( isrs. 

Wlut does Ifood show ^ Name the Moods. What Mood has 
now been given iix") ^ What is the meaning of Pott nfial How is 
the Induatiu Mood used ^ What does the word imtieaUre mean ^ 

Why IS the Svhjimthce Mood so called ? How is it used I W^'hat 
is the meaning of sahjinu tit o / What does it usually follow'' 

Why is it sometimes called the Canddiomd Mood / When should 
the Indicative, when should the Subjunctive Mood be used ^ In 
wbat other case may the Subjunctive be used ^ "Wlien is the Con- 
junction omitted ? What change is taking place in the use of the 
*Sub>]unctive ^ How is the Impend tm used ^ What is the meaning 
of Impcndim ^ What has it only ^ How may command also be 
expressed? How is tbe Infinitive used'' Why is it so called^ 
Wlikt is the sign of the Infinitive ^ In what cases is it omitted ^ 
W^htt is the Infinitive really ^ How may it be used ? 

JSmnie the Voices and Moods of the Verbs in the foil owing 
-Come home quickly. Tell him if you see him. A 
lattcfc from him was received yesterday. It is better to sutler than 
to df* wrong. I saw him after he was struck down. Were he to 
cornel I should tell him. Send away the coolies. I shall give them 
as as I can. Stand at ease. Are you pleased with the 

preseAt you have received ^ Whether the prisoner be innocent is 
uncertain. Though the jar was very strong, the servant broke it. 
MaM^jtmr sentences each with ee Vtrb in the Indicative 3Iood. 
Mixl^Jonr sentences each with a Verb m the Subjunctive Mooch 
!^alAfour sentences each with a, Verb in the Imperative. 
mkXjour sentences each mth a Verb in the Infinitive, 

^1 AND PARTICIPLES. 

|Ste TOerimdial Iiifliiitive is used to express the pur« 
4^1 |lme cause, or the conditfoE of an action. 

had tvo foim^ ot the In&iithe, 1. The Sii nole In1inilu''C; 
J^S mCA. 3. ‘I'he Gerundial or Dative Infi.mti've; as, to 

Inhnita%^e inflected tor the dative by the „ nlace 

■bt^^S^Mpsition to. In later English the two Inlinjt^hanges tooK p 

the IGerurid was prefixed to the Siin nIft.A jC" known % do wnac 
Ger. <si ^ k^t? inflection. Hence we hammnJvg^^Q which OonjugamoU 
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do most Vexbs belong ? E\])Idiii tlic foimation of lovuJ. Why 
aie soxiie Verbs Wta! whidi seem to lie What Veibs 

aie said to be Jinfidar and Ineqalar ^ How aic Weak Yeibs some- 
times divided ^ What have some Veibs ^ 
jS^me Un add kit IVcal Veibs. ^ 

List op Strong Verbs. 

Formerly tlie perfect participle of these Verbs always 
ended in -n or -en ; in some this termination has been 
lost. Verbs to which r is prefixed have also weak 
forms. 


JPiesctif. Past. 
Abide abode 

Aiise arose 

r Awake awoke 

Bear boie 

(bring forth) 

! Bear bore 
(cany) 

Beat beat 

Beget begat 

Begin began 

Behold beheld 

Bind bound 

Bite bit 

Blown blew 

Break broke 

Chide chid 

Choose chose 

Cling clung 

Come came 

Crow crew 

f Dig dug 

Do did 

Draw drew 


Past Paif. 
abode 
arisen 
awoke 
born 

borne 

beaten 
begotten 
begun 
/ beheld 
{ (beholden) 
"t bidden, 

)bia 

bound 
bitten, bit 
blown 
broken 
f chidden, 

I chid 
chosen 
) cloven, 
i cleft 
clung 
come 
f crown, 

\ crowed 
dug 
done 
drawn 


Pres/ lit. Past. 
Drink diank 


Diivo 

Eat 

Fall 

Fight 

Find 

Fling 

Fly 

Forbear 

Forbid 

Forget 

Forsake 

Freeze 

Get 

Give 

Go 

Giind 
Grow 
* Hang 


diove 

ate 

fell 

fought 

found 

hung 

liew 

forbore 

forbade 

forgot 

forsook 

fioze 

got 

gave 

went 

ground 

giew 

hung 


Hide hid 

Hold held 

Know knew 
Lie lay 

Eide rode 

Eing xang 
Eise rose 

Eun ran 


Past Pa it. 
f diunk, 
t drunken 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
fought 
found 
flung 
flown 
forborne 
forbidden 
forgotten 
forsaken 
frozen 
got, gotten 
given 
gone 
ground 
grown 
hung 
f hidden, 
tiiid»^ 
j held, 

( holden 
known 
lam 
ridden 


i , to adhere, has clave, cleaved, cleaved. Clem e. to split, has dme. 

cloven, deft. Cte is now obsolete u m, 
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Present 

Fast. 

Past Part 

See 

saw 

seen 

Seethe 

r sod 

sodden 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

r Shave 

shaved 

shaven 

r Shear 

9 shore 

shorn 

Shine 

shone 

shone 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

r Show 

showed 

shown 

Shrunk 

shrank 

shrunk 

Sing 

sang 

sung 

Sink 

sank 

/ sunk, 

[ sunken 

Sit 

sat 

sat 

Slay 

slew 

slain 


r slidden, 
\sli(i 
slun^ 
slunk 
sown 
smitten 
spoken 

j- spun 
spat, spit 


The foregoing list should bo 
The teacher should question the 
Participles of the Verbs, and 
another. 


Slide slid 

Sling slung 
Slink slunk 
r Sow sowed 
Smite smote 
Speak spoke 

Spin 

^ ( span 

Spit spat 

Spring/ 


Preseiit, 
Stand 
Steal 
Stick 
Sting 
Stink 
Stride 
Strike 
String 
Strive 
Swear 
r Swell 
Swim 
Swing 
Take 
Tear 
5 Thrive 
Throw 

Tread 

Wake r' 
Wear ^ 
Weave 
Win 

Wind ’ 
Wring 1 
Write 1 


Past. 

stood 

stole 

stuck 

stung 

stank 

strode 

struck 

stiung 

strove 

swore 

swelled 

swam 

swung 

took 

tore 

throve 

threw 


Past Part. 
stood 
stolen 
stuck 
stung 
stunk 
stridden 
struck 
strung 
striven 
sworn 
swollen 
swum 
swung 
taken 
torn 
thriven 
thrown 
f trodden, 
itrocl 
waked 
worn 
woven 
won 
wound 
wrung 
mitten 


carefully committed to memory 
pupils on the Past Tenses and Past 
the pupils should question one 


List of Weak Verbs. 

<iivided into Irregular and Eegular 

sf^ii Weak are such Verbs as tell, told, seek, 

rm^d Weak are such as love, loved, mend, 

The Irregular Weak Verbs are nearly all monosyllabio and of 
purely bnghsb origin. The Regular Weak Verbs are of Latin or 

OonjugaS!”’ Begular Wesk 
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Iiregular Weak Verbs are divided into two classes r™ 
(1) Those which keep their d, or i in the Past 
Tense ; as. sleep, slept. (2) Those which have lost the 

or ^ ; as, feed, fed. 

The following changes should be noticed : — 

{at) A sharp consonant follows a sharp and a flat a flat. (See 
page 7.) Sleei? does not take sleepe^^, but slep^. 

(&) Some Verbs slwHen their vowel ; as, meetf met, 

(c) Some Yerhs have difterent vowels in the present and past ; 
as, tc/^, toid; hnj, bought. But it is thx^j^reseut which has changed 
— not the^m/. 

{d) Some have dropped an internal letter. Thus, wado == maked ; 
had = haved, 

(e) Some have the present, past, and past participle alike ; as, 
cast, hit, let, &c. 

The suffix •d {4) is often dropped after c/, if, si^ r, and it. 

The following Verbs belong to the Weak Conjugation, 
in addition to the large class which form their past tense 
and past participle by adding «d or -ed. 


Class I. 


^Present. 

Past 

Past PobTt. 1 

Promt. 

Past. 

Past Park 

Bereave bereft 

bereft 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

Beseech 

besought besought 

rGild 

gilt 

gilt 

Bleed 

hied 

bled 

r Gird 

girt 

girt 

Blend 

blended 

blent 

Have 

had 

had 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Hew 

hewed 

rhewn 

T Build 

built 

built 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

^^Burn 

burnt 

burnt 

T Kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

Buy 

bought 

bought 

Lay 

laid 

laid 

Catch 

caught 

caught 

Lead 

led 

led* 

r Clothe 

clad 

clad 

r Leap 

leapt 

leapt 

Creep 

crept 

crept 

r Learn 

learnt 

learnt 

rCrow 

crew 

crowed 

Leave 

left 

left 

r Curse 

curst 

curst 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

rBare 

durst 

dared 

T Light 

lit 

lit 

Beal 

dealt 

dealt 

f Load 

loaded 

laden 

7* Bream 

dreamt 

dreamt 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

T Bwell 

dwelt 

dwelt 

Make 

made 

made 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Mean 

meant 

meant 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Meet 

met 

met 


PresenL 
r Melt 
r Mow 
Rend 
r Rive 
rSaw 
Say 
Seek 
Sell 
Send 
Siiavo 
vSlioo 
/ Show 
Sleep 
r Smell 
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Fast. 

melted 

mowed 

rent 

rived 

-jgawed 

said 

sought 

sold 

sent 

shaved 

shod 

showed 

slept 

smelt 


Fast Fart. 
molten 
mown 
rent 
riven 
sawn 
said 
sought 
sold 
sent 
shaven 
shod 
show n 
slept 
smelt 


Present, 
?'Sow 
Speed 
5’ Spell 
Spend 
rSpill 
r Strew 
Sweep 
r Swell 
Teach 
Tell 
Think 
Weep 
^'Woik 


Past 

sowed 

sped 

spelt 

spent 

spilt 

strewed 

swept 

swelled 

taught 

told 

thought 

wept 

wrought 


Past Part 
sown 
sped 
spelc 
spent 
spilt 
strewn 
swept 
swollen 
taught 
told 

thought 
wept 
W’l ought 


Class IL 


Pi'(^sint, Past Past Part 
Read read read 

Oast cast cast Bid rid rid 

Cost cost cost Set set set 

Shed shed shed 

Hit hit hit Shut shut shut 

Hurt hurt hurt Slit slit slit 

j'Kwt knit knit Split split split 

let Spread spread spread 

Put put put Thrust' thrust thrust 

The above are probably Verbs of the Weak Conjugation, in 
which the C£f IS blended with the final consonant. 

LXEECrSES. 

Give the Past Tease and Past Partkqdc of the follow Inrf YerU 
Teach, steal, drink, seek, weave, lay, thru&t, shine, shoe, ring, 
shake, eat, lose, shoot, throw, tread, fall, speed, fee, drive 
shrink^ begin, sow, win. ’ 

l^Iention Verbs that change the root vowel in the past tense but ' 
do not take cn in the perfect participle. ’ 

Mention Verbs that form the past tense in ed and the perfect 
participle in en. 

Mention Verbs that neither modify the root vowel nor add en. 

CONTUOATION WITHOUT AUXILIARIES. 

TKe following is the inflection of the Weak Yerb To 
lovOj wi^thont the help of nUier Yerhs ; — 


t 
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A distinction should be made between forms made by mfleetiiig 
the Yerb itself, and forms made by help of wbat are called 
Atxiliauy Verbs. 


JPme?it Tense, 
Love 


Tast Tense. 
Loved 

Indicative Mood. 
Tresent Tense. 


Perfect Participle, 
Loved 


Singular. 

1. I love 

2. Tiiou lovest 

3. He loves 

1 . I loved 

2. Thou lovedst 

3. He loved 


Past Tense. 


PhraJ. 

1. We love 

2. You love 

3. They love 

1. We loved 

2. You loved 

3. They loved 


Impebative Mood. 

2. Love thou 2. Love ye, or you 

Infinitive Mood. 

To love 


Gekunds. 

roving To love 

Participles. 

Imperfect, Loving Perfect, Loved 

The Strong Verb To Write is thus inflected 
Present Tense. Past Tense. Perfect ParPleiph, 


Write 


Singular. 

1. I write 
2* Thou writest 


Wrote 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 


Written 


Plural. 

1. We write 

2. You write 

€% « . 
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. JPast Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

L I wrote 1. wrote 

2. Thou wrotest 2. You wrote 

3. ^He wrote 3. They wrote 

Imperative Mood, 

3. Write thou 2. Write ye, or you 

Infinitive Mood. 

To write. 

Gerunds. 

To write 

Participles. 

Imperfect, Writing Perfect, Written 

The English Yerb has only a small number of inflections. JFi ite 
has seven foims : toile. v ntest, wnf^s, venting, wntieii, 
iuotcbt. Regular Verbs have only six terms: love, loiesL lovQb 
loiea, lovedbt, loving. * 

The above are, strictly speaking, the only Conjugations of the 
English Verb ; but the Moods and Tenses of Latin Verbs are 
lepiesented by the aid of other Verbs. 


nxERcrsEs. 

^ Inflect the Verb To love without the help of other Verbs, 
inflect the Verb To write. How many inflections has the Strong 
\ erb Write ? Name them. How many inflections have Weak 
Verbs ? How are the Moods and Tenses of Latin Verbs represented 
in English ^ Inflect similarly the Verbs hate, sing, command 
praise, hear, order, feel, attend, move. 

Give the Mood, Tense, Tenon, and Kumher of the Verls in the 
folloioing sentences ;-~Let us go. Good scholars try to learn. My 
fathe^ hopes to come to-morrow. Rama went to school. The 
nightingale sings sweetly. The moon lose at eight o'clock 
Govmd threw the ball. The coolie cut his hand. The owl flies 
at night. 

Auxiliary Verbs. 

Only the Present and Past Tenses are expressed hy 
the Verb itself. Additional Tenses are formed by the 
help of other Verbs, called Auxiliaries, viz. : Be, Sme, 
Bim, and Will 
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Auxiliary^ means helping. Such Verbs are frequently used, and 
are oi great importance. 

Do, May, and Can would be ranked as auxiliaries, if the Bmphaiu 
WxFotmtial Moods were admitted into the Conjugation of the 

Some of the Auxiliaries are also used as principal V^rbs. 

To Be. 

Frcmii feme. Past Tense, Pufed Particujk, 

Am. Was. Been. 

iisjdicatiye mood. 

pEUsuNr lUNsn. 

t^inyular. Phmd. 

1. Person J am 1. Pm'son Wo aie 

2. „ Thou ait 2. „ You aie 

6. „ He, she or it, is 3. „ They are 

PAST TENSE. 

1. I w’as 1. We were 

2. Thou wast 2. You were 

3. Ho was 3. They were 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PEESENT TENSE. 


1 . 

If I 

be 

1. 

If we 

be 

2. 

3* 

If thon be 

2. 

If you 

be 

If he 

be 

3. 

If they 

be 


If I 


PAST TENSE. 



1. 

were 

1. 

If we 

were 

2. 

If thou wert 

2. 

If you 

were 

3. 

If he 

were 

3. 

If they 

were 


IMPEKATIVE MOOD. 

Angular. Plural 

2. Be. Oi be thou 2. Be, or bo ye, or you 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

To be ♦ 

GERUNDS. 

Being ^ To be 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being Perfect, Been 
The verb to is made up of three different roots, all denoting oxistouce • 

i Aunhum, help, 
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(ss (tr-m = contains tlie root as, and m the ending of the first 
■person, as in me. 

Ar-t(= aii'-t) has the old -t of the second person. 

Is (= as -= as-th) has lost its suffix -th. 

Are (- cLse) repiesents the old Northern ar-on. It has altogether replaced 
the Old English 

Was IS the past tense of wesan, to he, cognate with the Sanskrit was, to 
dwell. ^ 

Wast is not found in the Oldest English, which was wer-e. Wast is not 
older than the fourteenth century. It has the old suffix -t ot the second 
personal pronoun. 

Were = tces-en^ Old English, iier-e-n. 

As late as Milton’s time the leib bp thus coniugated in the present 
tensed 

I be We be 

Ulhou beo'it Ye be 

lie be Thev be 

Inflections with the Auxiliary “To he.*’ The Passive Voice 
is formed by joining the Peifect Participle of a Veib to the Verb 
“ be ” throughout ; as, He is loved, to he loved, hetng loved. 

The Progressive form of the Active Voice is formed by similarly 
joining the Present Participle ; as, I am loving. 

ie is also used as a principal Vcib ; as, Death is the wages of 
sin. 

i ?<3 with the Gerund expresses intention ; as, I am to xvritc. 




f ff 


Frmnt Tense. 
Have. 


Singular. 

1. I have 

2. Thou hast 

3. He has (hath) 

1. I had 

2. Thouliadst 

3. He had 


To Have. 

Fast TcubC. 
Had. 

Fresent Tense. 


Fcrfect FaHiewh. 
Had. 


Past Tense. 


Flural, 

1. We have 

2. You have 

3. They have 

1. We had 

2. You had 
8. They had 


IMPERATIVES. 


Have (thou) Have (ye, you) 

INFINITIVE. 

To have. 

TARTICIPLES. 

Having Had 

The primaiy meaning of ha up is posmston. In Old English keti, tiact. 
were mbhef kopfde, heefed. In later times the past tense was heme, Imtde. 
As already mentioned, had is contracted tiom have-did. 

1 Ahi idged from Dr. Morris, 
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lEflectioMS witli the Auxiliary “ To Have ’’ Followed l)y tlio 
Perfect Participle ot another 'V erb, ‘ lia\ e ” forms the Present 
Perfect and Past Perfect Tenses , as, I Jiaic written, I had 
written. 

Ma^e IS also used as a principal A eib , as, Every duty ha*i its 
leward 

With the Gerund, it expi esses ohlijation as, / hafe to go, 

L\Ei cisrs 

\Miat Tenses only are expressed L} the Veih itself'^ How are 
xhe othei Tenses formed^ What aie these Yeibs called^ AVhat 
is the meaning of Au iliai y Name the Auxiliaiy Verbs What 
othei Verbs might be classed as au\iliai> How are some of the 
Auxiliary Verbs also used ^ Inflect the Verb tj he Of what three 
loots IS the Verb to he made up ^ Explain the formation of the 
different paits of the Verb How was the Present Tense of I c 
declined as late as Milton s time ’ What inflections are formed 
by means of ^0 Inflect the Verb /o /mi What is the primarv 
meaning of Jiaie ^ What were the old English foims ^ What 
inflections are foimed b} means of the Veib to What aie 

its other uses ^ 

Giic the 3Ioodi 1 case, Pci son^ and iMiuihc) of the Tnhs — You 
have If they be. Thou hast Be ye. Whose book is this 
Thou hadst a rupee Being We were there If we were 
Ha\e thou He ought to haie it He had a bail. I have 
another. Ye be idle Thou beest 

Tjetthepn 2 nh question each otliei in na/tung paits of ilu Auvil- 
imy &s he have, and in felling pm ts lOinJi aie nienkomd, 

Auailiaby Verbs — continued 
ShaU and Will have only the Present and Past Tenses 
of the Indicative Mood. 


fSingdo 
1 I shdl 
2. Thou shalt 
1 He shall 


B I should 
f Thou shouldst 
3. Ho should 


Shan. 

P/cs nt Icii'sc 

1 

2 

d 

Past Tmy 

1 

2 


♦ 

Pluial 

Wt shall 

Ye, 01 you shall 
They shall 


V e should 

(1 jou should 
Ihc} should 
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/S L mala/ . 

1. 1 will 

2 lli^u wilt 

3 He -will 

1 I -vvoaxld 

2 Tliou wouldst 

3 He ould 


Past Temc» 


Phil rd. 

1 We will 

2 \e, or you will 

3 They 'w ill 

1 We would 

2 Ye, 0 ? }ou would 

3 They ^ould 


In YuWle Tn^lish liovucittol whuli still siii\i\es in co/it 

tot In Old J^n^hsh the ne^xlivc /I iiehxed to \m 11 pi ilwed 
not Ihelnn&itue Veb lU i&inlic. nU deith comch lioin the Old 
Liit^lisli todesiie 

hifieoUon^ a ith Shall uid Will —Shall and Will aie emploved 
to foim the rutme tenses ot Verbs as, I vmll go, he ( dl go 

Mistakes in the use ot mu i and w ill aie veiy common. Tbe 
following remarks should he caielully studied. 

One ot the oldest meanings of shall is one From the notion 
ot debt arose the idea of obligation Hence shall often signifies 
oti(}ht, must, what one aught to do Will originally means wish, 
or ihsiiG , what a peison is mlUng to do. ^ 

Shall retains its primary meaning in the Second and Thud 
Pei&ons Singular and Pluiai ; as, Thou shalt not kill ; He shall 
smely die. Besides commanding and thieatenmg, it also m omises . 
as, He A/iOsI? be blessed 

Shall IS only an auxiliary of the future m the fiist peison, and 
in mteirogati\e sentences in the second person , as, Bludl you go 
It is an independent Vcib in the second and thud persons. 

Shall, in the First Peison Singulai and Pluial, simply states 
that something will happen; Ub, I shall go home It does not 
denote any uish on the pait of the speakei On the other hand, 
will m the bust Person implies that the action is dependent upon 
the will of the speakei. I mil go home, denotes that it is my 
own wi^i to go. 

Will in the Second and dlurd Pei sons usually means simple 
futurity, without any refeience to the wish of the agent. He will 
be punished, simply states what will happen 

Further dnections about the use ot shall and will are gueii 
under Syntax. 

LXErtlsES. 

What are the only paits of shall and mil ? Inflect shall In* 
fleet tmll. What inflections of the Verb are formed with shall and 
mil ^ What are the primaiy or first meanings of shall and mil ^ 
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In what person does shall retain its primary meaning? Oive 
examples. Besides commanding and threatening, what does shall 
also do ^ What does shall mean in the First Person, Singular and 
Plural ? What does it not imply « What does loill in the First 
Person imply? What is the meaning of “ I will do it ? ” What 
does will usually mean in the Second and Thud Persons ? What 
does ** He will be punished ” mean ? 

MaplaU the force of shall and will in the following sentences : 

Thou shale not kill, I shall never forget your kindness, I shall 
attend to your request. I will let you know. Will you do it ? 
Shall I do it? 1 shall do it. I will do it. The lion shall lie 
down with the lamb. I will leave next week. The books shall 
be opened. They will be caught. We shall soon be there. 

Complete Conjugation' of the Eegitlae Verb 
TO LOVEy WITH Auxiliaries. 


Active Voice. 

Pm. InL Love. Past, Loved. Perf. Part. Loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT Indefinite. 

Singular, Plural 

L love 1. -We love 

2. Thou love^t 2. You love 

3. He loves, or loveth S. They love 

PRESENT Irnjgcrfecti or Progressive, 

o’ L*® . lorag 

2. giou art loTing 2. Yoir are loving 

S. He IS loving 3. They are loving 

PRESENT Perfect, 

o mu loved f 

2. Thou ha,et loved 2. You have loved 

d. He has, or hath loved 3. They have loved 

PRESENT Perfect Continuous.'^ 

9 1. We have been loving 

2. Thou hMt been loving 2. Yon have been lovini 

3. He has been loving 3. They have been loving 

^She jRsijfeS CwitiJMWKs expresses an action gomg on up to the Present 
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SingvlciA 

1. I loved 

2. Thou lovedst 
S. He loved 

rt 

PAST h, 

1. I was loving 

2. Thou wast loving 

0. He was loving 

1. I had loved 

2. Thou hadst loved 

3. He had loved 


PA&T IndeJiuiiG, 

Phimh 

1. "We loved 

2. You loved 

3. They loved 

hipcpfcct^ or Proyresbivr. 

? 1. We were loving 

[ 2. You were loving 

> 3. They were loving 

PAST Pc)J(Pt 

1. We had loved 

2. You had loved 

3. They had loved 


PAST P&7'foct CohltliVllOllS, 

■ been loving 2. You bad been loving 

. He bad been loving 3. They bad been loving 

FtJTUiiE hidtfiaik, 

■ ?n, }°''® 1- iliall Iwe 

■ ‘ 2. You will love 

. He will love 3. They ^yUl love 

FUTBBE Lni)&l^vL 

I shall be loving 1. We shall be loving 

Thou wilt be loving 2. You will be loving 

He will be loving 3. They wbl be lovinS 


iftnUKE Perfect. 

o' Ti, }°^ed 1. We shall have loved 

o' Si T- f '^dl have loved 

o. He will have loved 3. They will have loved 

<* FUTURE Peifect Oontinaoiis. 

o' L ui been loving 

2, Thou wdt have been oving 2. You will have been lovinf 

3. He w 111 have been loving 8. They will have been loving 

SUBJUHCTITE MOOD. 

PliE&ENT hidejimfe. 

O Tf i 1®''° JOT'S 

a inbou love 2. If you love 

8. If be kva 8. If they love 
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PRESEK T 1 in pf t'f ( c L 

Siii(jdlai\ Flamh ^ 

L If I belo\iiig 1. If we be lovmg 

2. If tliou be loving ‘2. If you be lovmg 

3. If he be loving 3. If they be loving 

This is the old form of the Subjunctive. If I am loving is now 
generally used. 

ruESENT Perfect, 

1 If I have loved 1. If we have loved 

2. If thou have loved 2. If you have loved 

3. If he have loved 3. If they have loved 

PRESENT Perfect COlltiillUJU'i. 

1. If I have been loving 1. If we have been loving 

2. If thon have been loving 2. If you have been loving 

3. If he have been loving 3. If they have been loving 

PAST huhfuntc, 

1. If I loved 1* If wo loved 

2. If thou lovedst 2. If you loved 

3. If he loved 3. If they loved 

PAST hnperfect. 

1. If 1 were loving 1. If we were loving 

2. If thou wert loving 2. If you were loving 

3. If he were loving 3. If they were loving 

PAST Perfect, 

1, If I had loved 1. If tve had loved 

2, If thou hadst loved 2. If you had loved 

3, If he had loved 3. If they had loved 

3 *Asr Perfect Qa'iitlnuoiis, 

1. If I had been loving 1. If we had been loving 

2. If thou hadst been loving 2. If you had been loving 

3. If he had been loving 3. If they had beeiT loving 

EtJTXTEE Indefinite, 

1. If I should love 1. If we should love 

2. If thou wouldst love 2. If you would love 

3. If he would love 3. If they would love 

FUTURE ImperfecU 

1. If I should be loving 1. If we should be loving 

2* If thou wouldst be loving 2. If you would be loving 

3, If he would be loving 3. If they would be loving 



rL’'irRi3 

Hf!i ’• bliould have loved 

% If thou won dst have oved a. if yoa ,vould have Wed 

8. If he wild have Wed 3. If they would have W 

FUTURE Pcrf(ct Oohiti auoiis, 

l.Ifl .should havebeen loving 1. Ifwe should haveheen Wins 
2. If thouwoudsthave been loving 2. If you would havebeen Wn 
o. Ifhe would havebeenloving 3. If they would have been Win 
IMPERATIVE MOOD.i 
2. Love, Of love thou 


2. Love, Of We ye, of you 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Tolove -?>/■/«•/, To have Wed " 

ImOffPct, lo be loving PeffcH Cootuum,,, To have been loviuv 

gerunds. ° 

mxet 01, J., Loving 2)au„^ To love 

PARTICIPLES. 

liiiiirrffcf, Loving J^cdfft l^ivei'^ Cmnpouml Perfect^ Haviiigloved 
2 ei/rct (onhmtoKs, Having been loving. 


EXERUISES. 

tr .singular and plural of all the tense.s of the 
the Verb ® o*'*’®® on the parts of 

f iVHWifer of the Verbs in, tU 

1 was going home. A son should love and honour 
his papnts. I have been thinking about what you said. We 
are going to Calcutta. Having loved them from the beginning 
he loved them to the end. We shall have lived there thrfe 
^ars. He has bought the house. Love me little, love me lone 

veV^useM^®’'!/'! and writing are bofh 

very u^iur, 1 nave done wrong, I am verv sorrv Ka 

loving all IS our duty. If he come, I will pay Sm. To forinve 
IS divine. I was going home when he called me. “ 


Passive Voice. 

1 The Passive Voice is formed by adding the Perfect 

J Some G-rammarians atld a Future Tense Thnn shaif xr v > 

» Some Grammarians omit this Farticirle’- sonm eaU 
ethers call it the item- Farticipic, ^ Participle ; 
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Participle of a Transifm Yerb after tlie Verb To he in 
aii the Moods and Tenses; thus: — 

TO BE LOVED. 

PASSnE VOICE. 

Pres. Ind., A/)i loved Past, Was loved 

Pei feet Part., Bcai loved 

The Passive Voice is inucli more frec[iiently used in Englisli 
tlian in tlie Indian veinacnlars. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT Indejtaifc. 

Amrjitlar. Pluml 

1. I am loved 1 . We are loved 

2. Thou art loved 2. You are loved 

3. He is loved JJ. They are loved 

PRESENT Imj^cv/ecL 

1. I am being loved 1. We are being loved 

2. Thou art being loved 2. You are being loved 

3. He is being loved 3. They are being loved 

PRESENT Perfect, 

1. I have been loved 1. We have been loved 

2. Ihou hast been loved. 2. You have been loved 

3. He has been loved 3. They have been loved 

PAsr Indefinite. 

1. I was loved 1, We were loved 

2. Thou wast loved 2. You were loved 

3. He was loved 3 . They were loved 

PAST Imj>crfeet. 

1, I was being loved 1, We were being loved 

2, Thou wast being loved 2. You were being loved 

3, He was being loved 3. They were being Mved 

PAST Perfect 

been loved 1, We had been loved 

2. Thou hadst been loved 2. You had been loved 

3. He had been loved 3. They had been loved 

PXJTERE Indefinite. 

* I’ L ;<^ved 'l. We shall be loved 

. 2. Thouwdt beloved 2, You will beloved 

3. He will beloved 3. They will beloved 
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PUTOEE Perfect.'^ 

Singular. ' Plural 

o In v''®“ have been loTed 

wrwl l have been W 

d. He wjll have been loved 3. They will have been loved 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

, ret T , 1-KE'iENT 

I. in beloved 1. If, VO beloved 

i' K It y°“ he loved 

3. If he be loved .3. if they bo loved 

PIIESENT PciifCf. 

•V Jho„ W "'® been loved 

i' yo“ have been loved 

J. If he have been loved 8. If they have been loved 

PAbT Imhjuutr. 

HHi were bved 1. Ifwe ueie loved 

H f 2. If you were loved 

3. If he were loved 3. If they were loved 

PAST In\]}erfecU 

I' u L„ r"* ' 1- If we were being loved 

Tfhn° were being loved 

o. If ho were being loved _ 3. If they were being loved 

PAST Perfect, 

‘V If ri,on '^® had been loved 

3 Tf If E ^ ‘ ?®®” f ''®f had been loved 

3. If he had been loved 3. If they had been loved 

FcmiE Lulefinite. 

9 Tf tlinn wnnU*^! ?® 1°''®^ "'® should be loved 

o* 1. wouldst be ioved 2. If you would be loved 

...Jfhe would beloved 3. If they would be loved 

PUTUEE Perfect 

I. Ifl should have been loved 1. Ifwe should have been loved 

3 Tfhp°’'^wf^n^*?®''^®i!®®“i°^®‘^ havebeenloved 

J. If he would havebeenloved 3. II they would havebeenloved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

2. Bo thou loved 2. Be ye or you loved 

iJThe Piogrossh-P Form is rarely used Sn the Passive. The Past Perfeef 
f ,f, - Imperieet, and the Future PerfeotCo^toufM are 
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^ ^ immmvE mood. 

i /eseyit, To be loved Fcrjtti^ To liave been loved 

GERCiroS. 

■^001. and Ohj., Being loved Ballvc, To be loved 

^ ^ PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect^ Being loved Perfect^ Been loved 

CompoiiMl Pofect, Having been loved 

EXEKCISES. 

How is the Passive Voice formed and infieeted? Iniieet the 
second persons singular and plmal of 
eaen oi the tenses. Let the pupils question each other m namin^** 
parts of the Verb. 

Go /! jugate the joJloirinrj JWha in the Passive Thice .•—■Aliss, 
obtain, show, fear, strike, lose, see, chase, blame. 

Tell tU Vuicc, Mood, Tense, Person, and Kmaher oftU reels in 
, . ^ the following sentences : 

Loving our friends is easy. We have sold the house. Who 
lound Rama’s book ? We learn to write letteis. Govind being in 
^eat trouble, was weeping. Learning to paint is pleasant. We 
have Jtist met him. He teaches writing. The child has been 
named dohn.^ That will do. I may see Krishna this evening; 
1 will give him your message if I do. I shall be beaten if I tiT» 
You will be beaten if you do not tiy. It is I who am speaking. 
It I were told, I should do it. To be loved we must love, Ha(l 
any thing happened, you would have been informed. I shall be 
twelve years old next month. 

Make two sentences, each containing a Yerb in the Present 
lerfect Continuous Tense, Indicative Mood, Active Yoice. 

Make two sentences, each containing a Verb in the Future 
Imperfect Tense, Indicative Mood, Active \roice. 

Make two sentences, each containing a Verb in the Past 
Imperfect Tense, Indicative Mood, Passive Voice. 

Alake two sentences, each containing a Verb in the Past 
Imperfect Tense, Subjunctive Mood, Passive Voice. or 

Exiles fob the Inflections op the Tenses, 

L Verbs ending in ss, six, cli, x, or 0, form the third 
person singular of the Present of the Indicative by 
adding es; as (dress) he dresses; (march) he marches; 
(go) he goes^ &c, 

2. Verbs ending in y change y into i, before the termi- 
nations est, es, eth, or ed, but not before ing j as (fcry), 
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triest, tries, tried, tnjing ; but y with a vowel before it is 
not changed into i; as (pray), prmjesf, prmjs or prmjeth, 
prayed, praying, &c. 

3. Verbs accented on the last syllable, and Verbs of 
one syllabte ending in a single consonant after a single 
vowel, double the final consonant before the terminations 
eth, est, ed, ing, &c., but never before s; as (cut), 
cutteth, cuttcbt, c%tUin(j, ruts ; (forget), forgetfest, forgetting, 
kQ, ; (repeat), repeated, repeating, &c. 

Benefit and other words not accented on the last syllable do not 
double the final consonant. 


EXERCISES. 

How ib the third peison Sinf^nlar Indicative formed 1 When 
is y changed into i in the inflections of A^eibs I When is the final 
consonant doubled before est, &e. f 

IVfUc fhc hccoad anrlfhird persons Shujidav f/.’— Miss, pay, win, 
fi&h, catch, fly, go, begin, flash, commit, match, rebel, cry, betray! 

Additional Verbs used as Auxiliaries. 

Some Verbs in frequent use are thus conjugated 


Present Tense. 
Do. 


To Do, 

P ast TnioC, Perfect Participle. 

Did. Done. 


Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I do 1. We do 

2. Thou doest or doth 2. You do 

He does, doeth or doth B. They do 


Past Tense. 

i- I did 3. Wg did 

2. Thou didst 2. You did 

He did B. They did 

IMrLlUVliVE, Do. INFINITIVE, To do. 

rAETICITLE- . 

Imperfuf, Doing. Perfect Done. 

2)o is use i both as a Princij^al and a;s an ^.Auxiliary’; hut the 
old foams doestv doeth are limited to the former ; as, If thou doest 
tell ; Y^hatsoerer he dod% sh^U prosper. 

M can he used m a substitute for other Verbs except U; as, 
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He speaks as well as you do (speak). Hence it has been called 
the corresponding to the pronoun. 

Other uses of do will be given under another head. 

Ill “ Ho\v</o voii dot” tlie first do is conueet(iil -ivith tho Sauskrit to 
put, to makc;''the second is derived from a different root, tlie Old English 
dugan, to avail. ‘ ‘ This will do,^' means, This will aimver the purpose. 

Go has went in the Past Tense, and Gone in the 
Participle. 

The present participle, employed as an auxiliary, expresses an 
intention about to be carried out ; as, I am (joijuj to write. Nearly 
the same meaning is expressed by (fl/ont ; as, I am admit to 'write. 

The following Verbs are more or less defective, or 
wanting in some parts: — 

May. 

FreseM Tcmc. 

1. We may 


JSingular, 

1. I may 

2, Thou mayest 
8. He may 


1. I might 

2. Thou niightest 
8. He might 


Fast Tense. 


2. You may 
8. They may 

1. We might 

2. You might 
8. They might 


May expresses: (1) Fermmion ; as, May I do it? 

(2) FoBsibility ; as, He may come; — perhaps. 

(3) -4 wuh. In this case it is placed before its subject ; 
as, May you prosper 1 

When the speaker has a wish of his own he uses may ; when 
such is not the case, he uses shall. May I do it f jShall 1 do it ? 

Might expresses : (1) Fast permission repeated in the 
present; as, He told me that I might have it. (2) DouU 
in the present ; as, I think he might give it. ^ 

Tbe y in may represents an older g. It is from the old root mag, to grow, 
to increase, whiclji exists in the Old English, mmgen, might. It is allied to 
much, ti^e Latin magnus, and the Sanskrit maM, 



' . Bitigulm, ‘ 

■ I. I caU' 
,2. Thou canst 
SYHe ” can 


. Can. 

Present Tense, 


Flural. 

1. We • can , 
2.. You ' can ‘ 
• 3 . They' can-: 
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Singular. Past Tense. Plural. 

' L 1- We iould 

2. Thou conldst 2. You could 

3. He could 3. They could 

I ‘■"«<l''»'=IImow(how)todoit Could in 
''■■“S frniu(.misl,v assimilated iu speilinK to s«d and 
you d by adding L Con to study, is from the same root. C-mmW (SwhSl 
IS the old m-esont participle ot rail. Uncouth (unknoum, heiiorstraS 
awkward) is its past participle «M, with un- prefixed. The correspSfm 
banslcrit root isjyia, contractocl from jaml. i^iitupouanig 

Cau denotes pomr ; as, I can do it. It should not be used for 
ma/f. Can I come > should bo, Mag I come ? The dift'erence 
between them somewhat resemhles that between shall and mil 
Could denotes past power ; as, I could not do it. 

May and can were used to form the so-called Potential 
Mood. 

Must has no change of form. 

It denotes: (1) Cornp nisi on from witlwut ; as, He must work. 
(2) Deierm/ination ; as, I must have it. (3) CcT'taintu : as It 
m^^st be so. ^ 

It is used only in the Present Indicative. To express past time, 
the Verb which follows it must be put in past time. Present I 
must see ; PaM, I must have seen. * 

obH^ed English Verb mot, past, moste, to be able, to be 

Ought is the past tense of the Verb ace, to have. It is 
used, as a present to express dut^j. When past time is 
expressed, ought is joined to a perfect infinitive ; as, I 
ought to have done it. ■ ’ 

Ought and should both express obligation ; but ought is the 
stronger. Ought denotes duty ; should an obligation of provrietv 
We ought to tell the truth ; we should be neat and clean. To is 
used after ought, but not after should. 

Owe, to be in debt, is a regular Weak Verb, with owed in nast 
» tense a#d participle. ^ 

Wit is obsolete except in the phrase to-wit, namely. The present 
participle witting, used by Shakespeare, is found in unwifen^lv 
The present indicative wit and the past wist, are' common in oMer 
JSnglish. 

to' tte Saustrit^a, to 

auoth meaps saii. It is used ouly in the first and 
Hhird persons in the past tense, and pyeoedes its subieot ; 

fk%,guoth\x^. ' ' ' - 
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He speaks as well as you do (speak). Hence it lias been called 
tile fTQ-wrh^ corresponding to the pronoun. 

Other uses of do will be given under another head. 

In 'Bovr do von do the first do is coniiertctl with the Sanskrit dM, to 
nut. to make,' the second is deii\ed tioni a difleront root, the Old English 
ilugan, to a\ail. “ This w ill do,’* means, Tins will anw.er the purpose. 

Go has went in the Past Tense, and Gone in the 
Participle. 

The present participle, employed <es an auxiliary, expresses an 
i^ituiUon about to be earned out ; as, I am (lonaj to write. Nearly 
the same meaning is expitssed by ahoitt ; as, I am about to luite. 

The following Yerbs are more or less defective, or 
wanting in some parts: — 

May. 


f)tngulrir, 

1. I may 

2. Thou mayest 

3. He may 


Frcbent T(n^c. Plural. 

1. We may 

2. Von may 
D, They may 


Past Turn* 

1. I miglit 1. We might 

2. Thoumightest 2. You might 

S. He might 8. They might 

May expresses: (1) Permisbioyi; as, Mag I do it? 

(2) Possibility; as, He may come; perhaps. 

(3) A ivisL In this case it is placed before its subject ; 
as, May you prosper 1 

When the speaker lias a wish of his own he uses may ; when 
such is not the case, he uses shall. May I do it ? JtlhaU I do it ? 


Might expresses: (1) Fast ^permission repeated in the 
present; as, He told me that I miglit have it. (2) Doubt 
in the present ; as, I think he might give it. ^ 

Tbe y m may represents an older g. It is irom the old root maq, to grow, 
iomoiease, which exists in the Old English mmgm, might. It is allied to 
much, the Latin magnius^ and the Sanskrit mahd. 


Sitvyalwr. 
1. I can 
Thou canst 
3. He can 


Can. 

Prcbmb Tense. 

Plural, 

1. We can , 

2. Ynu can 
' " *■ 3. They' can 
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The Interkociative Form is used iu asking questions. 

It consists in placing the nominative between the auxiliary 
and the Verb ; thus, Shall Jgo 1 

If there is no auxiliary, do or did is usually placed 
before the ^nominative ; thus, Do I write well*? Did 
you hear him ? 

An Interrogative sentence may also Le formed by placing the 
Verb before its subject ; as, Locc^t thou me ? Said he not so ^ 
'riiis old foim is now seldom used, except in poetry, and with the 
Yeib To be; as, Is he hcie? 

Indian students are veiy apt to make mistakes in asking 
questions. In Urdu, At., the older of an Interrogative does not, 
as a rule, difier from that of an affirmative sentence. The same 
woid in the same older may mean, They aie able to run, or, Aio 
they able to run V Great attention should therefore be paid to the 
above directions. 

A polite request may bo made in the Interrogative foim ; as, 

“ Will yon have the goodness to do so and so ?” “ You will have 

the goodness to do so and so,” denotes an order. 

TheJ^BGATnE Form is used in denying. It requires 
not or some other negative. % 

If there is an auxiliary, not is inserted after it ; as, We 
will not get it. ^ 

If there is no auxiliary, do is usually put before not; as, 

I d>o not wish to go. Not is sometimes simply placed after" 
the Verb ; as, He spoke not a word. Not is placed hfore 
the infinitire ; as, I told him ?iot to come. 

Do is not emphatic when used in Interrogative anc 
Negative sentences. 

In the Lmguagcb of Souiheui India, Vtibs ha\e a negative form. In*! 
English, Urdu, <ic., a separate "word must be used. ^ ^ 

TwmNeyatives destroy each other, and are equivalent ti^ 
an affirmative ; as, He is not only not idle, but industrious^l 

EXERCISES. 

Why is the Empkuiio Form used ? How is it foimed ? Conjugate 
tjie Verb do. To what tenses is the Emphatic Form confined ? 

'Em miho I}iterrogattve'FomiUBod 7 How is it formed ? If there 
is no auxiliary, what^ is usually placed before the nominative ’ 
is an InteiTogative sentenc4 sometimes formed in'* poetry? 
Whj^ are Indian students apt to make mistakes in asking questitml^ 

K j 
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in English f How may a polite rei^uest be nude ? How is the 
Mmtive Form used ? What does it require f Wliat rules are given 
foif the position of the Negative? When is do not Emphatic? 
What form have some Verbs in South India ? To what are two 
negatives equal ^ 

!Put the JoUowing sentences into the Emphatic Fuvjn : — I dislike 
tobacco. Tell them. Ask the teacher. The two ’men ran away. 
Come with me to school. The snake bit the dog. The lion roared. 

Fift the following hcntcnich %nto the Interrogative Form — My 
fiaiher paid my fees. He iindei stands the question. You have 
received my letter. Eaiiia has finished his exeicise. Asia is a 
continent. The king had three sons. Iheaidhim. He goes home 
at sunset. 

Correct flic followimf error : — Why you come ? What they aie 
doing ? When the battle of Plassey was fought To wdiom you 
will give this book ? You weie absent yesterday Why you told 
my father ? Why you tell lies ? How the caipenter does his work ^ 
The teacher has come or not ? Why you did come ? How then 
you come heie ^ 

Put the following sentences into the Negative Foim. — I am sick 
to-day. He is an idle boy. Are you afraid ^ He has written his 
exercise. This looks well. Is it right to do wrong ? You are 
successful. He has failed. I found him in the garden. Is he a ] 
just man ? " j 

Give three cmniplcs each of Finphntic, Inti rrogatioCf and Fegative 
- Forms, also two examples of double Negatives, 

Causative Verbs, etc. I 

' Causative Verbs are those which mean to cause or ® 
make. Only a few English Verbs have a causal form ; as, 
^isi\ causal, raise; fall, fell, sit, set, see, shew, he, lay, 

§fc, ; as, The tree falls; He felled the tree, 
j Causative Verbs are also formed by the sujffiMs ~eu and 
hfUl lengthen, frigM-en, sweet^en; terrify, fmetify, . 
The suffixes both mean to make. 

I Some Verbs tai;:e a causal sense without any change of 
form ; as, Water hoils ; He hoils the water ; Govind ran ; 
The doctor ran a needle into the boil, 

I Intransitive Verbs become transitive when used in a > 
'icausal sense. 

, Thd eausal sense may be expressed by other words : 

i 'Made Mm do it, 
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Sansklit and tlie Indian Voinaeulaib have cau&al forms. In 
Sanskrit sitet, I sit, lias, slr/-aija-mi, 1 set. Jija is an extension of 
the root a, to go. In Hindi uthn\ to rise, has, to raise, 

and ufkwcmia. to cause to raise. In Old English, Verbs had a 
causal form, but the suffix has been lost. It was originally mja. 

The name ^actitivu ^ is. given to some Transitive Verbs which 
take one object only, but re(|uire some word or phrase to be added 
to the object to make the sense complete ; as, The soldiers made 
him emperor. Ilm is the object ; emperor is added to complete 
the sense. The addition is^ called the Complement, It may be a 
noun, an adjective, a participle, a phrase, &c. ; as, He set Mm //cc. 
They forced him to (j >, 

Borne Intransitive V'erbs take objects alter them of a 
similar meaning ; as, He fought a good fglif. Such 
objects are said to be Cognate^^ meaning horn iogetlier^ or in 
the Cognate Accusative or Objective. 

Impersonal Yerbs are used in tlie third person singular ; 
aUj it rains^ it thunders. In methinU^ it is omitted and 
the pronomi in the objective is placed before the Yerb. 
The meaning is, It appears to me. 

Such Verbs are also called ITidjjcrbOiuil or UonoperbonaL 

Parsing op Yebbs. 

The following is the order to be observed : — 1. Conju- 
gation Weak) ; 2. Kind (Transitive, Intransitive); 

k Voiee ; i^Mood; 5. Tense; Ferson ; 7, Nkmher ; 8. 
Sgniux, 

I XFRClSLb. 

■Wliat are CoMsaUue Yeibs ^ Give examples of English Verbs 
with a Causal form ? By what suffixes are Causal Verbs formed t 
What do -fg and -cfi mean ? Give examples of Verbs which take a 
causal nense without change of form ? What change takes place in 
Intransitive Verbs used in a causal sense ? How may the causal 
sense also be expressed ? Give examples of causal forms in Sanskrit 
and Hindi Wliat causative suffix have English Verbs lost? 
■What -are Factitive Verbs? Whai is the meaMng oi faditive^ 
What is the addition called ? What may it be ? V^hat do some 
Intransitive Yeiffis take after them ^ What are such objects said to 
be ! What is the meaning of Cognate ^ In what case are Cognate 
objects ? What are Impermnul Verbs ? How does metMuuco differ 
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from them f What is the meaning of mefhinls ? What are such 
Verbs also called « In what order aie Veibs parsed ? 

Parse the Verbs in the following sentences : — The judge made the 
piisoner confess his crime. Tell him to sweeten tie water. The 
farmer grows rice in his fields. The soldier’s opponent struck a 
deadly blow. Let the gardener set the plants this nn^ming. I ran 
as fast as I could. The liver was running very fast. We shall 
have been deceived, if such is the case. The letters had been sent 
befoie your message was leceived. We have been travelling all 
night. How has this mischief been caused ^ How gladly would I 
have complied with your request ! If he had said so, I should have 
believed him. If you would lend me your dictionary, I should be 
much obliged to you. The officer fell while leading his troops. 
We ai rived there first by taking a shorter road. By using false 
pretences he gained his end, but he suftered lor it afterwards. 


THE ADVEEB. 


An Adverb is a word which qualifies a Verb, an 
Adjective, or another Adverb; as, Walk quiclhj ; It is 
too large ; He studies lerf/ diUgentlf, 

The Adverb is to the Verb what the Adjective is to the Noun. 

In some cases an Adverb seems to qualify a Preposition j as, A 
result far hcyoiul his hopes. 

Adierbs sometimes qualify sentences or phi asos as, Unfor* 

iH/iatebj, ho was not at homo, 

In the phrase The then king, the word reignim may be under- 
stood. 


In Old English many Adverbs were formed from Adiecti^es bv means of 
the siiffix -f The loss of the sufe\ i educed the Adverb to the same form as 
the Adieetive, thus, became aiK. faste, tmt. In the sixteenth 
century Ad]eftives were often used as Ad\eibs , thus, foolish bold , grievous 


Adverbs may be divided into two and 

lielaiti'e or Conjmiotiver o. 

Simple Adverbs merely qualify words ; ag, now, soon, 


Most Adverbs belong to tins class. 

ablative or Conjunctive Adverbs both qualifv words 
and connect sentences ; as, He did it wlm all bad”come. 


jf; I* 


®Seiving to join, con, togctlior. 
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: When not only qualifies the Veib did, hut join^ the two sen- 

! tences. A Conjumtive Afhnh should he distinguished fiom a 
Conjunction, The lattei simply (onnrcts ; it does not quaiifif. 
s They are called Jt( lafivt or Conjnncfiir because they have partly 

I the properties of Kelative Pronouns and Conjunctions. 

I Adverbs Aay be divided into different classes according 

j to their signification : — 

j 1. Adverbs of auality ; as, well, ill. Most Adveibs 
belong to this class. 

2. Adverbs of Time ; as, 

Afterwards, again, too, alieady, always, awhile, before, by.and* 
by, daily, early, ever, heieafter, hourly, immediately, lately, ncvei, 
I now, often, once, present!}’', seldom, since, somet mes, soon 
^ then, to-day, to-inoirow, until, when, vhile, whdst, ylulom! 
yesterday. 

3. Adverbs of Place ; as, 

Above, afar, aloof, ^ apait, around, aside, asund3r, away, back- 
wards, before, behind, below, down, downwards, elsewhere, 
everywhere, far, first, forth, forward, hence, iuwaid, off, onward, 
out, outwards, secondly, sideways, upwards, where, within 
yonder. 

4. Adverbs of Degree or Quantity ; as, 

Almost, also, altogether, enough, especially, exceedingly, haully, 

how, little, less, least, much, inoie, most, nearly, quite, lathei, 
scarcely, sufficiently, too, very, wholly. 

5. MTumeral Adverbs ; as, 

Once, twice, fiistly, often, frequently, singly, two by two, &c. 

6. Adverbs of Cause and Effect ; as, 

Accordingly, doubtless, hence, likewise, still, thence, therefore, 
wherefore, w’hy. 

7. Relative or Conjunctive Adverbs ; as, 

When, while, where, whence, w’hy, how, as, then^ &c, 

8. Interrogative Adverbs. 

When Eelative Adverbs are used to ask questions, they 
, are called Interrogative Adverbs. 

Other subdivisions have been proposed ; as, Adverbc of 
Belief and Disbelief; as, yes, no, surely, perhaps, indeed, 
&e. Adverbs of Comparison ; as, so-as, than, &c. 
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The compounds of here, theic, 'where, hither, thUher, whither, 
hence, how, ihence, and vhen, are all Adveibs, ^ 

LXEIICISES. 

What is an Adi orb ^ In what do Adjectives and Adverbs agree 
and differ « "What do Adverbs sometimes qualiijv^ How is the 
phrase, *‘The then king” explained? W'hat suffix had many 
Adjectives m Old Engli'sh ? When this was lost, what weie they 
Hke in form? Into what two main classes may Ad\eibs be 
jhvffied? W'hat are SunpU Adveibs? 'What are Tidatiec and 
Adverbs Why are they so called ? Into what classes 
may Adveibs be subdivided? Give examples of each. What 
othei subdivisions of Adverbs have been proposed ? 

Clah^tfyl the Jollenviiig Adieu bh — Already, forwaid, enough, 
when, almost, there, while, presently, seldom, sidew^ays, nearly, 
often, W'hy, hither, behind, asunder, hereafter, then, accordingly, 
now, whilst, Lowu wheiefoie, sometimes 

Adverbs — coni in imJ . 

Comparison op Adverbs. — Many Adverbs admit of 
Comparisons ’ike Adjectives. The numerous class ending 
in ly are compared by placing more and most before 
them y as, captiously, more cautiously, most cauilomly. 

The older pro‘^e writers often suffixed wr and -est to such Adverbs ; 
as, strong] ler, highhest This is still sometimes done by poets, 
Tennyson has deeplicr, dailhei. 

Adverbs, the same in form, as corresponding Adjectives, 
are compart in the same way ; as, hard, harder, hardest; 
soon, soofiex, soonest, 

A fe^ are compared irregularly 


PoiiUve. 

Coniparatm. 

Bnpi / lati tr. 

Ill, badly 

woise 

worst 

Well 

better 

best 

Much 

more 

most 

Little 

less 

least 

Far 

tarther 

tarthest 

(Forth) 

further 

furthest 

High, near 

nearer 

next 

Ijate 

later 

latest, last 

(Bathe, adj.) 

lather 


Jkihe, eaily,ds now little used, 

Vh© manner in which the above are used shows whether they are 
Adverbs or Adjectives. 
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Adverbial Phrases.— -Two or more words liaviiig tlie 
force of an Adverb form an Adverbial Phrase ; as^ at 
Imf, hj and hy^ now and tlien^ Ssq, 

Formation of Adverbs. — Nearly all Adverbs come 
from other, words. 

1. Most Adverbs are formed from Adjectives by addicg 
ly; as wise^ wiseZy ; useful, usefulZy. 

Ly is shortened from hie. Adveibs of this class are mostly 
adrerbs of (luality. 

Adjectives ending in y not preceded by a vowel, change 
y into i before ly ; as, pretty, prett/ly. 

Adjectives ending in le simply change the e into y ; as, 
singh, singly. 

2. Some Adverbs are formed from Nouns and Adject- 
ives with a Preposition prefixed ; as, afoot (on foot), akore 
(on shore), across, aside, hetimes, besides, to-day, <fec. Such 
axe sometimes called Prepositional Adverbs. 

3. Some are derived from Prepositions; as, ujpwards, 
iownwmrds, witMn. 

4. Some are derived from the Pronouns ivho, the (now 
represented by they and that), he. 


Pronoun. 

Place. 

Motion 

TO. 

Motion 

FROM. 

Time. 

Manner. 

Cause. 

, niio 

where 

whither 

when( e j 

when 

how 

why 

the 

The 

there 

thither 

thence : 

then 

thus 

Mg 

here 

hither j 

hence j 



MosLof the above can be compounded with a Preposition placed 
after them ; as, irhc/rhi/, thentn, h mHth, httlieito, ikencefortk, &c. 
The Pronominal Adverbs have a Eelative force. 

The Adverbs denoting motion, to and J^rom a place are now 
rarely used. The Adverb denoting re^t in a place is made to 
answer all purposes; as, Come here {Juthr); rjo there {tJidlw)). 

Instead of saying Mo went hence to Calentta; we say. Me went 
from here to Calcutta. The Preposition frmn has to be used to 
show the direction of the motion. On the other hand, in indi- 
cating motion to a place, the Preposition to is omitted ; as, Com 
hither —cemfi (to) here. 
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Kbmarks on some Adverbs — 

Yes is the same woid as ayr^ ever. Nio is a compoimd of not 
ever. They have been called word-senteiiGes Are yoic warm ^ 
Yes (I am warm). No in no woise is an AdverD. 

Mistakes aie very apt to be made in the use of since, too, much, 
mry, ago, only, &c. Directions are given under Synfax. 

Other Parts of Speech used as Adverbs. — ¥oiins ; 
as, toimi made ; sMn deep. Pronouns ; as, none the worse. 
Adjectives; as, good ; it looks strange. Preposi- 
tions ; as, I told you l)efore ; come When Prepositions 
are not followed by objective cases, they are Adverbs. 

Parsing Adverbs. 

In parsing Adverbs state : 1. The part of speech to 
which it belongs. 2. Its class, The degree of com- 
parison. A, Its syntax. 

nXERCISlS, 

How are Adverbs in hj compared ? Whi^t Adverbs are compared 
like Adjectives i ^ Name Adverbs compared irregularly ? How 
may Adverbs be distinguished from Adjectives ? What are Fhrase 
How are nearly all Adverbs deilved? How are most 
Adverbs formed ? From wbat does ly come ^ How are Adverbs 
from Adjectives ending in y not preceded by a voweP-? 
What change is made in Adjectives ending in le .? What are Pre- 
^sUlonal Adverbs ? Name some Adverbs derived from Pronouns. 
How are they compounded ? What Adverbs are now used instead 
ol those denoting motion to or Jro^n a place ? When are Preposi- 
tions used with them ? When omitted ? What do yes and m 
mean, and what are they properly ? Give examples of Nouns, 

I ronouns. Adjectives, and Prepositions used as Adverbs. 

Compare the follow mg Famously, far, bravelii. little, 

ill, geneiously, nigh, late, well, highly, much. 

Iwrm Adoerhsgrom the folloiumg word ample, rigid, 

playful, up, side, one, sure, in, two, shine, please, 
worthy,^ heaven, slow, down, most, merry, fault. 

in the following sentences, mid mentimi the 
words my guadijy .-—I seldom come ashore here. Here lie stopped 
and wept very much. The swallow, too, is come at last. He reads 
exceedingly well. I could have better spared a better man. The 
traveller immediately said that it was the finest place he had ever 

beenm. Then out spake bold Horafcius. Come where the shale 
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protects us from tlie sun. You always put things so pleasantly 
We no longer believe such stories. Where are you going to-day ^ 
He never spoke about his own success. At times, I was much dis- 
couraged. Happily, I had a friend. I could not find him any- 
where, He will come by-and-by. How do you like the view ? 
Ho not speak so fast. He lay right across the doorway. Is the 
ship afloat f Thrice the bell sounded loudly. ^ 


THE PEEPOSITIOH. 

A Pr 6 positioii is a word pidced before a noun or pro- 
noun to show its relation to some other word ; as, The 
hook is 0)1 the table ; Come to me. * 


The noun or pronoun which follows a Preposition is said to be 
governed by it, and is in the odjcctive case. 

Sometimes a Preposition comes after the ivord which it governs. 
This is especially the case with the Relative Pronoun, expressed or 
understood ; as, The bog (whom) goto spoke of is here. 


Prepositions ere in the oldest English prefixed to Verbs , as They coulti 
nots^mM-sffy ( = against.say)him.” only in later English that th(‘v 

were taken from the \ erb and placed before Nouns and Proimuns • as Thev 
could not say (anything) against him. ’ ’ ^ 

As already mentioned, there are no words in the Indian vernaculars that 
correspond exactly to Pi epositions in English. The nearest resemblances to 
them are the Post-positions, or signs of the cases (see page 30), placed after 
Nouns and Pronouns, The English Prepositions corresponding to the case- 
endings of some other languages are . of to the genitive; to or for to the 
Native; by, with, or from to the ablative. 


Prepositions originally referred only to place. They do 
so in three ways 


(1) Some refer to rest in a place ; as. at, by, in, on, out, &e. 

(2) Otheis refer to to or from a place; as, doivn, from 

unto, up, &c. ' 

(3) Some refer to both rest and motion ; as, about, above, mar, 
through, 'under, &c. 


Fi^m expressing the relationship of place, Prepositions 
serve to indicate relations of time ; as, before sunset ; after 
ten o’clock. 


He travelled /rom Calcutta to Bombay {Place), 

He travelled from rosy morning to dewy eve {Time), 

Some Prepositions refer only to time ; as, dtiring, until, since. 

Some Prepositions, originally descriptive only of place, 
have also come to denote the agent, cause, or purpose of 
an action ; as, hy, ttith, ilumujh. 
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I EXEr.uLsr:^. 

I Wh.&t is 3i. Preposition ^ Why aie Prepositions so called ^ What 

(S said of the Noun or Pronoun which follows a Preposition i 
When does the Preposition follow the word which it governs ? 
To %vhat were Prepositions prefixed in the oldest English ^ What 
are the nearest resemblances to Prepositions in the ''Indian ver- 
il naculars? What English Prepositions correspond to the case- 

endings of some languages? To what only did Piepositions 
originally refer ? In what three ways do they refer to place To 
j whar was the relationship of afterwards transferied? What 

; Prepositions refer only to ih7ze ^ What did some Prepositions after- 

waids come to denote ^ Give examples. 

Mmic the Prepositions ami tell the ^eorcls fheij gorern in the Object* 
hr Gase , — He ran across the field into the house. Rama is above 
• j me in the class. Govind ran out: oi school, and hid himself 

\ j among the hushes. Whom is that for Krishna jumped over the 

I * wall, and fell into a ditch. Against whom are you come ^ Govind 

I lives in Bombay, He went by sea from Calcutta to Madras. The 

^ book is under the table. We could not get there in time, because 

i the carriage broke down* Wait until he comes. Through whom 

^ did you get it ? 


Prepositions — vonimuei ^ 

Prepositions are divided into three classes : — ^1. Simple ; 
2, Compound ; 3. Phrase Prepositions. 

1. The following are Simple Prepositions : at^ 1^, fo)\ 
in, of, on, out, to, up, with, 

2. Compound Prepositions are formed in different ways. 
A Preposition may be prefixed to an Adverb ; as, heforo 
(be=sby), heliind, ieneath, above, within, throughout^ A 
Preposition may be prefixed to a Noun ; as, aho€d (on 
board), across, mound, among, beside, outside, &c. 

In expressions like a year, a day, a is not the Indefinite Article, 
but a weakened form of the Preposition on. In Old English it was 
on day, 

3. Pbrase Prepositions are made up of two or more 
words ; as, instead of, on account of, together toith, for tm 
kme of^ 


.'k 
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Some Participles are used as Prepositions; as, con^ 
eerning, respecfdng, touching, Except and mre may now 
be regarded as Prepositions. 

Prepositions are sometimes added to Verbs, the whole 
iQxmmg ^ Fre^oBitional Verl ; as, load of^ agree to, hope 
for, 

prepositions are not always accompanied by Kouns. The direc- 
tion of the movement may bo stated without naming the object ; 
as, rise np ; come near. In siich cases the Preposition combines 
with the Verb. 

By the aid of Prepositions, Intransitive Verbs are thus made 
Transitive. The woids should not be parsed separately. 

Distinction between Adverbs and Prepositions 

The same words are used sometimes as Adverbs and 
sometimes as Prepositions. They are to be distinguished 
according to the manner in which they are used. Pre- 
positions always govern some ijToun or Pronoun. Adverbs 
are not added to H'ouns or Pronouns, hut modify Verbs, 
Adjectives, and other Adverbs. In “ Come on,” on is an 
Adverb ; in “ The hook is on the table,” on is a Preposi- 
tion. 

JBut is a Preposition when it is equal to except; as, 
None lut him. 

Nkjh, near, mam', next, are somotime-s used as Propositions, 
or as Adjectives with the Preposition to understood ; as, Kear him, 
or near (tp) him. 

The following is a list of words which are generally 
Prepositions : 

A, about, above, across, after, against, along, amid, amidst, 
amoisf^, amongst, around, at, athwart. Before, behind, below, 
beneath, beside, besides, bet^veen, betwixt, beyond, but, by. 
Concerning. Down, during. Except, excepting. For, from. 
In, into. Near, nigh. Of, off, on, over. Regarding, respecting, 
round. Save, saving, since. Through, throughout, till, to, 
touching, toward, towards. Under, underneath, until, up, upon. 
With, within, -without. 

^ Some CoRBE&PoxnixCr Sanskrui' Words.— A t contains the stem a, Sansk, 
iit'dht. Of, Sansk. apa. By, Saiisk. arbhi, Pore, Sansk. pard, TTn, San^. 
upa. With, Old English mtd^ Sansk. ttnthas. Over, Sansk. upan, Vnder, 
Sansk. mitar. Through, Sansk. ttrm, - - 
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Mis'Takes in the use op Prepositions. — Tlitee classtss 
of mistakes are often made by Indian students in the 
use of this part of speech : 

(1) Prepositions are inserted after Verbs where they 
should be omitted j as, I have something to ask (to) you. 

(2) Prepositions are omitted after Verbs where they 
should be inserted j as, He would not listen [to) me. 

(3) Wrong Prepositions are used after Verbs ; as, 
Eama is pleased hj (with) his new book. 

The directions under Syntax should be carefully studied. 


EXmicisEs. 

Into what three classes are Piepositions divided ^ Kame some 
Simple Prepositions. Kame some Compound Prepositions. How 
are they formed ? What are Phmse Prepositions ? What part of 
speech is coiicerumgy and how is it used ? What are P) epositional 
verhs^ What eftect have such Prepositions on Intransitive 
Verbs ? How aie words used sometimes as Adverbs, sometimes 
as Prepositions, to be distinguished ? How are Adverbs known 
from Prepositions ? Give examples of words used both as Adverbs 
and Prepositions. When is hut a Preposition ^ What Adjectives 
are sometimes used as Prepositions ^ What Preposition may be 
understood ? Name some Sanskrit words corresponding to English 
Prepositions. What three classes of mistakes in the use of Preposi- 
tions are often made by Indian students ^ 

Ari'ange fhefollouing Prepositions into Simple and Compound 
Under, at, during, toward, with, beneath, above, to, near, beside, 
among, underneath, upon, excepting, down, concerning, betvrixt, 
along, behind, against, but, after. 

Mention the PreposUtons in the foUon ing sentences, and name the 
loords they qualify : — ^There is a garden behind the house. left 
before my arrival. Eegardipg that remaik, I have nothing to say. 
The man is beneath my notice. There is the school which we go 
to. I am fond of music. The murderer killed the man with a 
sword. Come away fiom the door. On account of the rain, I 
cannot go. We stayed in the country during the holidays. Rama 
was standing opposite the windows Krishna was absent without 
leave. 

Make four sentences with near^ sinee^ through^ hy as Prepositions, 
aad four sentences with them as Adverbs. 
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I THE COHJUNCTIOK 

I Conjunctions join sentences and words ; as, You im go, 

j but I must stay ; Two and two make four. 

1 CoDj unctions bear the same relation towards sentences wbicli 

I Prepositions bear to wauls itoids. 

Relative Pronouns and Conjunctive Adveibs also join sentences 
together ; as, J saw the hoy who did it ^ He came when he teas well. 
But who, besides joining the sentences, has the force of a relatzve ,* 
when, besides joining^ the sentences, has an adverbial meaning. 
Conjunctions simply join sentences or words. 

Some Conjunctions help to shorten sentences, “ Rama and I will 
come,” is equal to Rama will come and I will come.” 

Sentences arc of three kinds : — 

’ 1. Birds fly, containing only one subject and one 

predicate, is called a Simple sentence. 

2, Birds fly and fishes swim, is a Compound sentence. 
It is composed of simple sentences, each independent^ of 
the other. Such sentences being of the same rank or 
order are called co-ordinate^ and the conjunction and 
which joins them is called a eo-ordinative conjunction. 

3. In the sentence, Be diligent lest you fail, one 
sentence is dependent on the other ; you fail is dependent 
on Be diligent. This is called a Complex^ sentence. The 
dependent sentence or clause is called subordinate,^ and 
the conjunction lest which joins it to the principal sentence 
is called a Subordinative Conjunction. 

According to the purpose they serve in a sentence, 
Conjunctions are divided into Co-ordinative and Sub- 
ordUiative. 

Co-OEBINATIVB CoNJUNCiiONS may be divided into the 
following principal classes : — 

1. Cumulative^ Conjunctions simply add one state- 
ment to another ; as, and, both, also, as %uell as, not 
only, &c. 

^ Not under another. - Of equal rank. Folded together, not simple , 
(Ml, together, plvM, to fpli, 4 Lower in order, s Inci easing tjy a,dditions , 

idws, a heap. 

L 
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2. Adversative^ or Disjunctive- Conjunctions 

second clause in some hind of oppos It ion to what precedes ; 
as, or, noT^ else^ huty stilly yety for all that, not-huty &c. 

0. Illative Conjunctions express eiFect or consequence; 
as, therefore, wherefore, consequently, so, hence, then, so 
then, &c. 

Illative from tl for in, latum, to bear, denotes wliat folloAvs from 
soHietliing else. 

EXELClSlIir. 

What are Conjunctions ? How do Conjunctions and Prepositions 
differ^ What other words join sentences ^ How do Conjunctions 
differ from Kelative Pronouns and Conjunctive Adverbs 1 How do 
some Conjunctions shorten sentences ? How many kinds of 
sentences are there? What is a Simple sentence? What is a 
Compound, sentence ? What are the simple sentences they contain 
called 2 Why ^ What are the Conjunctions which unite them 
called ? What is a Complex sentence ? What is the dependent 
sentence said to be ? Why i What is the Conjunction that joins 
them called ? Into what two classes are Conjunctions divided I 
Into what principal classes may Co-ordinative Conjunctions be 
divided ? Give the meaning of each class, and examples of them. 
What is the meaning of illative 'i 

Write ten compound sentences, each containing a Co-ordimtive 
Conjioiction, 

CoNjruKCTiONS — continued. 

SUBOEDiNATWE CONJUNCTIONS may be divided into the 
following principal classes : — 

1. Conjunctions of Eeason and Cause ; as, hecaim, for, 
smee, whereas, in order that, so that, so then, inasmuch 
m, Ac. 

2. Conjmcltons of Supposition or Condition; as, if, 
unless, except, though, notwithstanding, &c. 

3. Conjunctions of End or Purpose ; as, that, in order 
that, so-as, as-as, lest 

4. Conjunctions of Time; as, when, while, as, until, 
hfore, after, &c. 

1 Ttenoting opposition ; ad, to, vmum, to turn. Disjoining, semmtimr s 

asunder, to 3 oin. i 
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Sucli are sometimes called AtUcrbial Conjuiictioiib, They are 
partly Relative Adverbs, partly Piepositious before clauses. 

Subordinative Conjunctions are sometimes used co-ordinatively ; 
as, He took the poor men to the hospital, where (= and there) 
they got medicine. 

Correctly '^speaking, there is a certain amount of dependence 
shown whenever the sentences or clauses are joined by a Conjunc- 
tion. This dependence is smallest with and; it is somewhat 
greater with but and with or ; but it is greatest of all with if and 
the subordinating Conjunctions. It is at if that the line is drawm 
in dividing the Conjunctions into two classes — ^the one signifying 
comparative independence, or co-ordination, the other dependence 
or subordination. — Bain. 

Correlative^ Conjunctions — Some Conjunctions are 
used in pairs, and are called correlatwes. Correlatives are 
words whicli Rave a like relation to each other in a 
sentence. 


The following are the most frequently used pairs : — 

Either or : Either Govind or Krishna may go. 

Neither nor : Neither Govind nor Krishna may go. 

Whether or : Whether they go or stay, we will go. 

Though yet ; Though he fell, yet he teas not hurt. 

Both and : Both Qorind and Krishna may go. 

As as ; Jlis writing is as good as yours. 

So as : Mls writing is not so good as yours. 

Or is a corruption of either ; nor of neither. 

Porms of Conjunctions. — Conjunctions may also he 
arranged according to their forms : — 


1, Simple Conjunctions ; as, and, as, but, for, if, &e. 

3. Compound 'Conjunctions ; as, hoicever, likeihise, nmertheUss, 
iherefge, &c. 

d. phrase Conjunctions ; as, as far as, as, though, inasmuch as, 
lest that, in order that, k(\ 


Bistinction between Conjunctions and Prepositions. 
— ^The same word may be a Preposition or Conjunction, 
according to the manner in which it is used. Thus : — 

Bama^ came after Govlnd : after is a prep. 

Hama came after Govind left ; after is a con J. 



I Cor, for con, together and relate ; related alike, each to the other. 
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When such woidt, are followed by nouns or pronouns in the 
Objective they are Prepos%fi<ms ; when they join sentences together 
they are CoTijuncthns. 

EXERCISES. 

Iiito what classes m&j Suhonhnative Conjunctions rhe divided? 
Give examples of each class. What aie Conjunctions of Time 
sometimes called ^ How are Siibordinative Conjunctions some- 
times used ? At what word is the line drawn dividing the two 
classes of Conjunctions ? What are Correlative Conjunctions ? 
What does correlative mean ? Name the principal Correlative 
Conjunctions. From what are or and nor coirupted { What are the 
three forms of Conjunctions ? How are Conjunctions distinguished 
from Prepositions ? 

IFritc six sentences each containing a Subordinative Conjunction, 

Write six sentences caxh containing Correlative Con] unctions. 

Point out the Conjtinctions in the following sentences, Qnentionwg 
the class to which each belongs : — 

Take either the one or the other. The rain came on before we 
leached home. He had all he wanted, but he still grumbled. 
You as well as he must go. Although all his friends were against 
him, he would not yield. He is guilty, and therefore he should 
be punished. Make no rash promises lest you should be unable to 
lulfil them. You must not leave till I return. He is there, for I 
saw him. We were told to go, so we left. Men work that they 
may live. I will do it since you desire me. 

Pisiinguish Prepositions from Conjunctions in the following 
sentences : — 

Before I came, he had fallen before the door. Come twice a 
week but not oftener. Aftgr dinner I went to the beach. Except 
you reform, you miisf suffer the consequences. Because he 
troubles me, I will do it. Govind is clever, but careless. Tell 
me whether you understand the proposal. The prisoner did 
not hear, as he was deaf. He went from country to county, but 
without success. Neither a borrower nor a lender be. "W nether 
I come or not, let the work go on. 

The Intebjbction. 

An Interjection is a word used to express some 
sudden feeling ; as Ah ! what shall I do 

The Interjection is not properly a “ Part of speech,’' as it has 
no grammatical relation to any other word in the sentence. 
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Intcj jcctioBS liQ/VB been called word-sentences. Any word used 
in exclamation is an Interjection; as, Behold! welcome! In 
Ah me! some word is understood ; as, pUt/ me. 

The following is a list of the most common Interiec- 
tions : — 

Adieu < all ! alia ! alas ! avaunt ! away ! fie ! ha « hah ! hail t 
hark ! he ♦ ho ! hush ! hurrah ! huz^a ! lo ! 0 ! oh I off ' pshaw ’ 
])Oolx I tush 1 • r ' 


HI. SYNTAX.* 

Syntax explains how words are put together in sen- 
tences. 

Syntax conies from a Greek word ’ meaning putting in order, or 
arrangement. 

The Eules of Syntax are of three kinds : (1) of Con- 
cord; (2) of Government; (3) of Order. 

Concord^ is the agreement of words in respect of num- 
ber, person, tense, or mood. 

Goneord means being of the same heart or mind. 

When two words joined together are of the same number, 
gender, ppon, or tense, they are said to agree with one another. 

The chief concords in English Grammar are those of the Verb 
with its Subject, the Pronoun with the Noun it stands for ; the 
Relative with the Antecedent. 

G’Overiuiiciit is the power which one word has over the 
case or mood of another. 

English has so few inflections that the rules of Government apply 
principally to Pronouns, The chief kinds of Government are those 
of a Transitive Verb and its Object ; a Preposition and a Noun 
or Pronoun. / 

0r3fer is the giving to each word its proper place in 

the sentence. 

The Order of words in sentences is either grammaiical or 

rhetorical? 

^ This division of the Subject is treated so fully in the JS'm Maniuil of 
Grammar that few additions are required. The Rules are already so 
numerous that thorough revision is vhat is chiefly needed, 

1 ^jn, together ; taxis, Joining, 2 Con, together? cor, cordis, heart. 

» Re-tor -xfc-al ; relating to public speaking, or speaking with elegance and 
force ; ThitQf, a public speaker* ^ i ^ ^ vv 
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I ij I GmmuiatnaJ Orda is tliafc in which woids are generally placed 

. ill speaking and writing. 

I I Mnetoncal Order is that in which the emphatical paits of the 
BGntence are placed first. 

For this reason, the Rhetorical Oidci is also called the emjdiaib 
j I cal. It is used chiefly in poetry and in impassioned^ uprose. 


Subject and Yerb. 



Unle 1. — A Yerb agrees with its Subject m Namher 
and Person ; as, I write ; thou reade&t ; we speak. 

If the Subject is Singular, the Verb must be Singular. If the 
Subject is in the First Person, the Teib must bo m the Fiist 
Person. 

Ill many languages the Verli must also agtee in Gender with its Sub]ccl ; 
but the English Verb does not change in this respect. 

The Subject is known by putting the ([uestion who '' or whnt ^ 
to the Veib, Mistakes are chiefly made in long sentences. The 
Houn next the Verb is often not the Subject. 

The Subject of a Verb may be : — 

1. A Poini; as, Govind took the letter. 

% A Pronoun; as, So went to England. 

3. An Ad'jectim; as. Good never comes of wickedness. 

4. A.XI Injinitivo ; as, iTo err is human. 

5. A Genind ; as, WaUanq is healthful. 

6. Pari of a hent&iwo ; as, Will hcf/ini is half done. 

The Verb fo k sometimes agrees with the Nominative that 
follows it, instead of the Nominative which precedes it ; as, The 
wages of sin fs' death. 

When a Verb is followed by several Nominatives, it usually 
agrees with the first, and is understood of the others ; as, Thine w 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory. 

JVofe i.— The Subject of a Verb should always be in the ^omin- ^ 
ative; as, ‘‘Neither Mm nor her saw it,” should be, “Nemher lie 
nor slw saw it.” 

Soto 2. — ^When the infinitive mood, participle, or a part of a 
sentence is the Subject, the Verb should bo in tbe Third Person 
Singular; as, “To obey is better than sacrifice.” Seeing is 
believing. 

Sole 3. — Onu'>'>io)i of the Subject is not always 

caressed in tbe Indian vernaculars, as it is implied in the termina- 
tion of the Verb ; thus, “ came ” alone may be used. In English, 


f Expressing strong feeling ; faUOr, pmsus, to suffer. 

j 
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came ” would be indefinite ; lienee, tlie Subject must generally 
be stated. 

There are the following exceptions in which the Subject is 
understood : — 

1, In the Imperative Mood ; as, JBcqonc ' 

3, When &’^idh is expressed ; as, Would he wer©*living ! 

d. In Elliptical'^ sentenus ; as, Thanh you, 

A Verb in the Infinitive mood has no Subject. Only finite Veibs 
have Subjects. 

EXEROIbES. 

Parse ilte following Sentences : — 

The lion roars. Bombay is noted for its mangoes. 
The Eomans destroyed Jerusalem. Krishna learns his 
lesson. Twelve years of my life have passed away. The 
motion of these little animals is very curious. To deceive 
is sinful. The heroes of the war have been rewarded. 
The school of experience teaches many useful lessons] 
Among the great blessings and wonders of creation may be 
classed the regularity of times and seasons. To rejoice in 
the welfare of our fellow-creatures is, in some degree, to 
partake of their good fortune. 

CoTTect the following JErrors : — 

The state of his affairs are very prosperous. The evils 
of life is numerous enough. Here comes the men. The 
pleasures of sin is short. The eyes of the fly is very 
curious. You was there too. The pyramids of Egypt 
»has st^d more than three thousand years. How do your 
new coat please you % A variety of pleasing objects charm 
the eye. Was you at school to-day % The leaves of the 
tree is falling. Ko 1 says I. It is one of the best books 
that has been written. 

NoU 1.— -Him that is diligent will improve. She and me are of 
th© same age. Who broke this slate I Me. Them that seek 
wisdom will be wise, 

3* Slaving a parfe understood ; ea, in, to leave. 
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Note 2.— To practise the virtues are the sure way to love them. 
To honour our superiors are our duty. To do to others as we wish 
that they should do to us, constitute the principle of virtue. 

3.— Have heard. What do think « Say there has been a 
great battle. Went away. 

WriMfouT sentences^ each with a NounfoT its Subject ; and three 
smteneeSi emit with an Infinitive or part of a sentence^as its Subject. 

Eule 2. — Collective Nouns are followed hy Verbs in the 
Singular or the Plural Number^ according to the sense. 

If mniess is expressed, the Yeib must be Singular ; if the 
individuals of the collection act separately, the Verb must be 
Plural , as, The council is sitting ; the people are divided. 

Note 1. — Some Collective Kouns, as army^ fleet, regioient, &c., 
are always followed by Singular Verbs. When, however, they 
take Plural forms, the Verbs must likewise be Plural. Thus : The 
army is in the field ; The combined armies were defeated. 

N'ote 2. — Collective hTouns having but one form, as nianhind, 
clergy, generally admit the Plural only. Those which have two 
forms, as party, generally take the Veib in the Singular, when the 
Singulai form is used, and in the Plural, when the Plural form is 
used ; as. The party is much divided, has little wfluence ; and 
Parties are mio nearly balanced, and therefore all their moveine^Us 
are cautiously made. 

Government is sometimes used in the Plural, but the Singular is 
pieterable. So with Committee, unless there is a difference of 
opinion. 

Note 3, — Nouns, whose Singular is figuratively’- taken with a 
Plural signification, req^uire the Verb to be Plural ; as, Twenty 
bead of cattle are /or saU. 

Note 4.^ — Nouns which have a Plural only, and do not imply 
unity, for the most part require the Verb in the Plural ; as, Miches 
take to themselves wings and fly mny. 

Note 5.— Even Nouns having a Plural only, though they imply 
unity, as scissoj^s, trousers, tongs^ &c., require the Verb to be 
Plural, ^ 

Note 6. —Though the title of a book may be Plural, tba Verb 
must be Singular, as the work is spoken of as a whole. Thus, 
“ The Pleasures of Hope ’’ is by Campbell. 

Parse the following Sente^ices : — 

The youth in this country are not well educated. The 
British Parliament is composed of king or queen, lords, 

I Not to tbe strict meaniiig. 
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tod commons. The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure as | 

their chief good. The crowd was soon dispersed. The * s 

fleet sails to-morrow. An army of ten thousand was sent * 

to Madras. The assembly was addressed by several per- ^ i 

sons. The ^senate was by this time weary of war. Ten 
sail were taken. 

CoTTBct the following jEttots 

This meeting do not recommend the plan. The num- 
her of failures increase. When the tiger appeared, the 
flock were scattered. The party were broken up. He 
said the sheep was so numerous that he could not count 
them. This class of persons are an example. The army 
were routed. Their riches makes them idle. The scissors 
is sharp. The tongs was heavy. Where is the compasses? 

He used to wear a silk trouser. Dickens’s “ Household 
Words ” are in the library. 

Write six sentences^ each with a Collective Noun as its 
Subject 


Buie 3. — Two or more Singular Nominatives joined hj 
and require a Verb in the Plural. 

As one and one make two, so two Singular Nouns are equal to 
one Plural. Thus, Rama and Krishna are good students. 

Mote L— If the two Singular Nouns joined by and refer to the 
same person or thing, the Yeib must be Singular ; as, The general 
and historian has observed. 

Mote 2.— When two Singular Nouns, coupled by aiul convey the 
idea of one thing, they require a Singular Verb ; as, Curry anfl rice 
^is whojgsome; The horse and carriage is at the door. When 
however, the things are spoken of as distinct, the Plural must be 
used ; as, Curry and rice are both good. 

Mote 3. —When two Singular Nouns are joined by as well as, the 
Verb is Singular ; as, Rama as well as Krishna is here. In full, 
the sentence would he, Rama is here as well as Krishna (is here), 
When combination is intended, a/id should be used. 

Mote 4.--A Singular Noun, Joined to another Noun by with, 
requires a Verb in the Singular ; as, The General, vith his ttoops, 
was there. Transposed, the sentence reads thus ; The General was 
there with his troops. 
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NoU 5. — k nominative preceded by ecichj or /?o (unless 
be followed by a plural Houn), requires tbe Y erb and Pronoun to 
be in the Singular ; as, Every man /irfs bis fadings ; Each cow, 

sheep, and horse, saciificed. ^ 

Me 6.— When two oi more nominatives of different persons are 
ioined bv the conjunction rf/id, the Yeib agrees with the 
person in" preference to the second, and with the secon^j inj)referen(‘e 
to the thiU; as, You and I have learned our lessons ; Y ou and he 

received vo^irieward. . v 

But if one pronounis affirmative and the other negative, the \ erb 
agrees with the affirmative , as, Ee, and not you, is wiong. 

Parse the following Sentences 
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Ceylon and Java are islands. Both France and Eng- 
land are without the Torrid Zone. Energy and per- 
severance are the grand peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Honour and shame from no condition rise. The 
king, the queen, and the prince have arrived. Hannibal, 
as well as Hapoleon, crossed the Alps. Faith, hope, and 
charity are cardinal virtues. Each man, woman, and 
child was saved. The merchant, with all his goods, is 
leaving to-day. You and I must get our things ready for 
the journey. The guide, and not you, is to be blamed. 

Correct the following Errors : — 

The picture, the slate, and the book, belongs to me. 
False hope and false terror is equally to he avoided. 
Both he and she is still there. You and I has been dis- 
appointed. Is your brother and sister at home Copper 
and tin is soft metals. Sorrow and silence is strong. 
Happiness and misery is from within. ^ ^ 

-Hannibal, with his army, were able to cross the Alps. 
Each man and woman get food daily, Govind, as well as Krishna, 
were late. A knife and fork are ready for you. You and I must 
mind your duty. The Cape of Good Hope, as well as the China 
Seas, are famed for hurricanes. They and we have lost their pens. 
Where are his bread and butter ^ Rama, and not you, deserve the 
prhe. 

Write three henUmes cathmMaiamg itoo ornmeSifiguUf Subjects 
fMnmd by a Plural VerK 


t .f I 


I 
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Rule 4. — Two or more Singular ybmirafive^ separated 
hj or or nor require a Vmh in the Singular. 

Only one is taken ; so the Yeil) must be Singular. As, Kama or 
Krishna i& wrong. 


’ Parse the following Sentences : — 

Neither youth nor beauty is a security against death. 
Town or country is equally pleasant to us. To court a 
friend in prosperity, or to forsake a friend in adversity, is 
mean and despicable. Torce or bribery overruled every 
election. Neither precept nor discipline is so forcible as 
example. 

Correct the following Prro)s:^ 

Either he or his brother were in Madras. To scorn or 
to hate are equally sinful. Your approbation or disap- 
probation affect him more than you imagine. Benevolence, 
not wealth, inspire admiration. Neither life nor property 
were respected. Man’s happiness or misery depend, in a 
great measure, upon himself. 


Buie 5. — When tivo or more Xominatims in dijTerent 
Numbers are joined hg or or nor, the Verb is in the 
Plural ; as, Eama or his friends are to blame. 

The Plural Nominative should be placed next the Verb. 
jVo/6\*— When two or more Nominatives of different Persons are 
Joined by or or nor, the Verb agiees with the one next it; as, 
Either you or he is to blame ; Neithei you nor I am to go. 


Latham differs from the Rule in the Note, but it is supported by Bam anh 
Slorrib. 

Parse the folloiving Sentences : — 

* Eiiiler your box or your books were burnt. Neither 
the leader nor his men were aware of what had taken 
place. Either the master or the servants are at home. 
Neither moon nor stars were seen. I heard that either 
you or James refused to go. 

Correct (he folloiving Errors : — 

Neither he nor you was there. Neither the captain 
I the sailors was saved. Either he or I intends to be 
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present. Neither riches nor health is to be depended on. 
Either they or I am in fault. 

Eule 6. — A Noun or a Pronoun joined to a Partieijple^ 
without being connected with any other Verigin the sen- 
tence, is said to he in the Hominative Absolute^; as, 
Bay dawning, we arose. 

Absolute means loosed from, standing alone. Sueli a clause is 
said to be absolute^ because it stands alone, and the Noun is said 
to be in the Noininatim Absolute^ because it does not agree with 
any Verb. 

In the Oldest Bn^hsli the Absolute Case was the Dative. Mdton has, 
“ Him destioyed, all ehe will toliow ’ 

If a Noun is the Nominative to a Verb, it cannot be in the 
Nominative Absolute ; as, The gambler, having lost all his money, 
drowned himself. 

The Noun or Pronoun is sometimes left out or understood ; as, 
Granting this, what follow's ^ The Participle in such a case has 
been called an Impersonal Absolute, The Participle is sometimes 
understood ; as, Joy {being) absent, grief is present. 

Parse the foUoioing Sentences : — 

The war being finished, the troops were withdrawn. 
The town being relieved, the enemy raised the siege. 
That being the case, I can make no objection. I tell you, 
that your son having thus wasted his tinle, we have no 
further hopes of him, I shall not lag behind, thou 
leading, 

JFhat is meant ly the Nominative Absolute? Write 
four sentences each containing a Nominatke Absolute^ , 

Position of the Subject. 

Eule 7. — The Subject or Nominative usually comes 
before the Verb ; as, Mama struck Govind. 

In the case of Transitive Verbs, this position is necessary to 
distinguish the Subject irom the Object. 

^ Ah^ from j ^odu'-tm. loosed. 
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Exceptions. 

The Nominative comes after the Verb in the following 

1. When the sentence is Interrogative; as, Will 
go ? 

The Nominative comes between the Auxiliary and the Veil) 

If there IS no auxiliary, do or did is usually placed before the 
Nominative ; as, J)id you wiite? Sometimes the Veib is simply ? t 

placed fiist ; as, Lovesi thou me ? The latter form is seldom used I 

except m poetry, and with the Verb to be ; as, Js he well ? ' 

In Urdu, &c., there is no difference in the arrangement of a I 

sentence, whether it is interrogative or affirmative. ^ Indian stu- 
sometimes make mistakes by not altering the airaiigement 
in English. JVliy you v ill go ? ought to be, IVhy 'loill you go 

Another error is to omit the auxiliary do or did. Whii you ^twhi 
Enyhsh i ought to be, Whii do i/ox study English i Why he eamr 
yc^tciday ? ought to be, Why did In comi yesterday^ You are, dih- ? 

ye at or not ? should be, Are you dihgnit ^ He rich, is it ? should 
be, Is he riiJi^ 

But when the subject is an Interrogative Pronoun, it 
comes before the Verb ; as, Who gave them? 

2. When the sentence is Imperative ; as. Go ye. The 
subject is often omitted ; as, liun. 

3. In conditional clauses without if; as, Had I seen 
. . him, 

^ 4. When the sentence begins with there, here, &c.; as, 

lliere was an uproar. 

Hiere, here, is not the Adverb, iuthat ^lace. It has no meaning, 
and IS used only to introduce the Verb. 

5. When neither or nor, signifying and not, comes 
before the Verb ; as, Kor was he mistaken, 

6. IJhen a wish or exclamation is expressed ; as, 
i Long live the Queen / How hhnd is man ! 

7. In introducing the parts of a dialogue ; as, said he ; 
replied Govind, 

8. For the sake of emphasis; as. Fallen^ fallen is 
BahjhnI 

9. In poetry; as, From out waste places comes a cry, 

I Great liberty is allowed in the position of words in poetiy. 


I ^ Saviner somethin^. 
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Feme the following Sentences 

Discontent always injures those ^ wlio foster it. "V irtue is its 
own, reward, and vice its own puiiisliiiient. True greatness con- 
sists in the possession of great virtues. Can you repeat your 
lessons ? Shall I send him to school ? Follow the customs of the 
world in mattei’s indifferent ; but stop when they become sintul* 
Faithful are the wounds of a triend ; but the kisses* of an enemy 
are deceitful. Kever was man so tormented as I have been. 
There sits the author of all the mischief. “ Come now,” says he, 
“let us dine.” “I wish,” cried the boy’s father, “that you 
would send him away.” Had^ I considered the ^ matter wdth 
greater attention, I might have given a different opinion. 

Cornet the foUoivuig Erron 

What they are copying ? Why you bring it ? Why you brought 
it? How", then, you came heie ? Why he goes so often? How 
to do this sum ? What for he do this ? How the carpenter does 
his work ? Why you arc going ? ’ Where these men come from ? 
What the teacher said last night ? In what hook yoii^ read it ? 
How much money you have ? Your father is sick, is it ? You 
came yesterday or not ? Why you did come ? How w^e can spend 
our time foolishly when we know that hereafter we must give an 
account of our thoughts, words, and actions ^ He were ever so 
great and opulent, this conduct W'ould debase him. 

The Noun. 

Buie 8 Kotins or Fronomn in apposition agree in 

Case. 

Apposition comes from a word meaning 2 ^^etced nmrf ^ Nouns 
referring to the same person, but not joined by a conjunction, are 
said to be in apposition ; as, William the Conqueror. This form 
is used by way of explanation. 

The words in apposition may he separated from each other ; as, 
Ife comes, the ht raid of a noisy world. 

Mote 1. — A Koun is sometimes put in apposition to a sentence 
or a part of a sentence ; as, “ Rama was very inattenti^fo to his 
studies, muhiU which greatly displeased his lather.” 

Mote 2. — Nouns and Pronouns in apposition do not always agree 
in Mwmber ; as, Theg went away, evmj man to his own house. 

Mote 3. — When the Nouns in apposition are in the possessive 
case, the s and the apostrophe are used with only one of them ; as, 

M is an essay of Macon's the philosoplur ; or of Bacon, the phihso- 
pher’s^ The former mode must always bo adopted when the last 
term <?onsists of several words. 

I 1 APi ad% to i placed# 
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We have 


The plan was 

frvl.r 


J^arse the folloioing Sentences : — 

^ Valmiki, the author of the Eamayana, lived in ancient 
kmes. I have read Milton’s great work, Paradise Lost. 
Columbus, the discoverer of America, was a native of 
Genoa. London, the greatest city in the world, is built 
on the banks of the Eiver Thames. Xenophon, the 
historian, was a disciple of Socrates, the 
pmlosopher. I shall see him myself. They were drawn 
with seven oranges, a thing quite out of taste. The 
baxons, a German tribe, invaded England, 
turned every one to his own way. 

^hQjulloiring Erron ‘ — 

j.~Oail at Smith’s the hatter and drapers. 

Pitt, the great politician and premiei’s. The head was John’s the 
liaptist. ihat expression is Johnson, one of the giants of litera- 
tare s I have a letter of Cowpei the poet’s. Those colours are 
the Victory, the flagship ol ISFelson’s. I have been reading an 
®ssay of Bacon, the lawyer, scholar, and philosopher’s. 

JktUcjout sente/ic€s, each with a E^owi in Opposition. 

Eule 9. — A Pfoun denoting the possessor of an olject 
must he put in the Possessive Case; as, Pama^s book. 

The Possessive at first denoted mere possession ; but it has 
gr^ually required a wider meaning ; as, RamEs maniage. 

The pi’esence or absence of the apostrophe gives a different 
meaning to a sentence. “ What do you think of Bama’s coming ? ” 
indicates that he has already come. * ‘ What do you think of 
Kama coming ?” means whether he should come. 

Eotf 1.— The Possessive is seldom used except where the I^oun 
denotes a living being or personified object. In the case of things 
without iiie, which cannot possess, the Objective with of is used. 
T;hus we may say, The lion's fom\ but not the 'book's prke^ The 
<^tter Qi^ht to be, the price of a look. But the Possessive may be 
u^d in the case of time ; as, a gear's mtieey an Tuner's walk. The 
Objective with of may bo used witli persons, especially where more 
prominence IS given to tliething 2 msessed than to the ; as, 

has been stolen. ' 

-Vofe 2. When the latter Koun expresses one object, which is 
the common property of several individuals, or when the former 
consists or more than one term, the apostrophic ’s is affixed to the 
last ; as, t/ohn, Thomas^ and Menry's estate ; John the Baptist's head. 

Expressions like Messrs. Jones and Bobinsoih are regarded as one 
copipound phrase. 
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"Wlien several subjects are respectively assigned to eacli, tlie ’s is 
annexed to eacli ; as, Jolin^s^ TTiomcis' s, unci Ileiiry s estotc ; 'fe.s., 
tbe estate of John, the estate of Thomas, and the estate of Henry, 

Farse the folloiving Sentences : — 

Money is the miser’s god. The bookseller’s shop is 
well supplied with paper. The spider’s thread is cable 
to man’s tie on earthly bliss. It is yours; it is mine. 
My fathers’ ancient burial place is there. 

Mtes.—'With. priests’ and warriors’ voice between. Have you 
read Cowper the poet’s works ? William the Concxueror’s son was 
married to a Saxon princess. The safety lamp is an invention of 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s. This picture of my brother’s cost fifty 
rupees, I have seen the Pope officiate at St. Peter’s. The Tai>k 
is a poem of Cowper’s. A year’s supply is now in stock. 

Correct the folloiving ^Errors : — 

Rule . — From anothers experience do thou learn wis- 
dom. Wisdom ways are ways of pleasantness. Thy 
fathers virtue reflects honour on thee. The poets genius 
would have immortalized the monarchs deeds. The 
scholars improvement is the master object. He rises as 
on eagle wings. I shall return to my fathers house. We 
should not interfere with others affairs. The teachers 
learning commands the boys respect. They should have 
been attending to their friends affairs. 

Note 1.— The house’s height. Bombay’s Governor. The street’s 
width is insufficient. The letter’s envelope is torn. 

Note 2. — ^’Ihacker’s, Spink’s, and Commny’s bookselling esta- 
blishment is very extensive. This is Duke Wellington’s the 
General’s tent. The house you so admire is John’s, Alexander’s, 
and William’s, These three books are (severally) John, ^illiam»..^ 
and Thomas’s. 

Convert the following mite nm into the jmsessive fomi : — The 
paintings of Reynolds, West, and Lawrence, are greatly admired. 
The books of Thomas, John, and Henry are come. The oratoiy 
of Burke, Fox, and Pitt, has been greatly lauded. Have you 
obtained the consent of your father and mother ? The presence of 
the emperor, king, and prince, added dignity to the ceremony. 

Change the Possessive, In the exercises wider the Rule, into the 
Objective with of. 


1 Contracted trom tbe Latin words, ui est, that is. 
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The Possessive Gsi.%Q~^conUnued, 

long explanatory term occurs, ’s is genemUii 
afmd to the name, or first term ; as. We staid at lord AshUifs 

the ornmiicnt of his countrij, and friend of emry mrtue ' 

Mte 4.— It is improper to place a clause of a sentence between 
a popessive case and the words which usually follow it Thus 
She began to eM the farn^T'^ as she called Urn, excellent %nder^ 
btandiiig, should be, She began to extol the excellent widerstandim 
oj the firmer as she called him, ^ 

JVotc 5.— When comparison or a particular emphasis is implied 
or when words intervene between the series of Nouns the ’s is 
7 ^^ 7 ^^ ’• Jands, as well as Mary's dratoings : 

lit had the pT^suian s, the surgeon's, and the apotliccanfs assistance, 
ivoije b.—Ihe too frequent occurrence in a sentence of the 
Possessive, or of the Objective with of, is to be avoided. Too 

objectionable; ss, for Moses’s sake, 
instead of for the sake of Moses. * 

The sign of the Possessive is repeated when one Possessive is 
used to specify another ; as, Peter's wife's mother. 

iVb^e7.— The Possessive may be used along with of, when the 
possessor IS understood to have more of the things named than arc 
referred to in the sentence; as, That book is one of my brother's: 
that IS, It 13 one book of my brother's books, 
iVbte 8.— In possessive phrases, the last word is often understood ; 
m, Me went to St. James s ; that is, St. James's Palace. This does 
not apply to pronouns. We cannot say, I went to sjours yesterday : 
but / went to your house, &c. - ^ ^ j y 

MoU 9.— A participial phrase, or verbal Noun, often supplies 
the place of the latter hioun ; as, Owitig to the letter's iwt iewm 
received ; I am^ vexed at Mama's refusing to go. 

Mte 10.— When the possessor is the name of a city, &c., the 
possess^ IS sometimes used as an Adjective to the thing possessed: 
as, a Calcutta merchant, the school J cnee, 

^ EXEIICISES. 

-Vote'f.— I caied at Longman, the well-known publisher and 
These are Solomon, the celebrated sage, and kina' of 
the Jewish peoples proverbs. I live at Raeburn, the celebr&ed 
portrait painter n. Tlie speeches are Cicero, the most eloquent 
01 men s» 

Mte 5.— His fathers worth, to say nothing of his uncle, has 
greatly assisted him. The Andromeda, not the Invincible, nor 
the Victory s crew, has been paid off. Convert the followhg 
exampl^^ tnto the possessive form He lost not only the confidence 
01 the king, but at the same time that also of the Chancellor. I 
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was regulated not only by the advice of the surgeon and apothe- 
cary but also by that of the physician. 

Noi& 6.— It was his father’s sister’s son s house. Have you read 
the account of the General of the great battle ^ Of some of the 
books of each of the classes of literature, a catalogp will be 
given. The ship is commanded by Lord Raglans cousins nephew. 
The Emperor’s uncle’s sou’s death was universally lamented. ^ ^ 

It happened that Moses’s rod swallowed up the rest, ^iliis is 
the first witness’ place ; the others are the other witness boxes. 
He was appointed in Felix’s room. Achilles was Rolens s son. 

Xote 7.--This picture of the Queen’s is a very striking likeness 
of her. Were you present at the sale of the pictures of the Queen ^ 
He was an old friend of me. Tell the wojds in, the foVowmq 
exmnphs imlicating plicrality of the olq ecis po<,bessed : ---^AnQthQr 
trick of the lawyer’s has been detected. That horse is one ol 
Retei’s. That adventure of the hero’s has excited great astonish- 
ment. The Task is a poem of Coiyper's. The law of gravitation 
is a discovery of Sir Isaac Hewton’s. 

Note the apiiropriatc n'ords in the jolloiring stii- 

temes —St. Peter’s, at Rome, is the finest building m the ivorld. 
You will get the book at Higginbotham’s. Send the sei yant to the 
draper’s. He w^as married yesterday morning at St.^ Andrew s. 

Xote 9. — This arose from the Count associating with bad people, 
and was the cause of him losing office. The dislike originated in 
the Queen intercepting certain letters. It occurred in conse(i[uenec 
of the letter remaining unanswered. He judged from the likelihood 
of the evil coming upon him. . . i 

Note 10.— The house’s door is open. An Amritsar s shawl mer- 
chant called to-day. The library’s key is lost. The school’s wall 
has fallen, 

E^iile 10.— i Vouns or Pronouns dmotrng persoris or things 
addressed are in the Vocative Case ; as, 0 Rama / 

3r^i{e,_The first Personal Pronoun is excepted, being put in the 
Objective : as. Ah me ! The Preposition to is probably ur^erstooji* 
The Vocative is also called the NuMluatiue of Addr ss. 


Fane the folloioing Sentences:— 

IsTow, my friend, let us go back to roy bouse. There is 
ho terror, Cassius, in your threats. Go, wondrous 
creature 1 mount where science guides. Mourn him, thou 
Sun, great source of light ! Hail, beauteous stranger of 
the grove I Ye hills of my country, farewell ever more. 
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fhe is a weakened form of tkat. It is the cUfainq, or marling 
out Article. It is used to point out some particular person o\’ 
thing. Give me fhe pm, implies some particular one, ^ 

The Indefinite Article may he used in a general as well as in an I 

individual sense. Bring me a booJc = any book. '* 

The three-following sentences have the same meaning : — 

A horse is a useful animal. 

The horse is a useful animal. | 

Horses are useful animals. 

General Enles. ^ ; 

I. Every Common 'Noun in the Singular requires an I i 

Article, or some such word as iJiis, eaG\ my, &c. I saw ® ^ 

cow, should he, I saw a cotc, or, I saw tile cow. This box 

is hrolcen ; My cap is tvhiie. 

II, Articles should not he used before Proper Xouns, I 

Common ISTouns personified. Abstract Nouns used in a I 

general sense, and Names of Materials, I saw the Hama, ‘ , - 

should he, I saw Hama ; Conscience pleads her cause ; I 

Justice is commendable; Gold is heavy, ^ ! 

Proper Nouns point out some particular person, and no Article is 
needed. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1, Common Nouns in the Singular, used in a general sense, do . \ 

not require an Article ; as, 3Ian is mortal, ■ I 

2, Proper Nouns used as Common, Abstract Nouns and Names ‘ 

of Materials used in a particular sense, requiie an Article ; as, i 

ValmiM v'as the Homer of Indm; the Indiisfnj of Govind ; the gold 
of A astral ia. 

The is generally used before the names of hooks, unless they hear 
the names of persons ; as, the Bible, the Koran, the Vedas, Hamlet, 

Sakuntala. When the author’s name is mentioned, we may say 
the ffandet of Shakespeare, or Shakespeare^s Hamlet. 

The is used before the names of ships ; as, the Victoria. 

The usage with regard to Geographical Names is puzzling. 

We can say the Pacific, among oceans ; but w'e cannot say tlw AAa, 
among continents. 

The following general directions may he given • 

(1.) The Definite Article should generally be placed before the 
names of Rivers, Gulfs, Seas, Oceans, Groups of Islands, Mountain 
Ranges, and descriptive names of Countries ; as, The Ganges, tlw 
Persian Gulf, the Arabian Bea, the Andama^i Islands, the United 
States, the Himalayas, 


I 
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(2.) The D^nito Article, as a rule, should not be placed before 
tile names of Continents, Countries, Capes, single Islands or Moun- 
^ins, unless some descriptive term is used ; as, Asia, India, Caps 
vomonn, Ceylon, Vmmms. But we say the Punjab, 

Definite Article is generally omitted before the names 
ot titles or mofessiom, followed hy the name; as, Yictoria, 
(rcneml White, Father Francis, Latayer Smith. 

When not followed hy the name, the may be used ; as. The 
\ iceroy, the Governor-General, the Chief Justice, the Superin- 

Emperor rnkm! titles; as, 

1 is used with an ordinal mmiher of a series written in 

w-ii* ^ "^lien written in Roman notation, no Article is used : 

before 

EXERCISES. 

Parse the following Bentences : — ■ 

The gardener gave Krishna a dozen for an anna. The 
farmer still owes a few pounds of his rent. The three 
men sat down under the shade of a large and spreading 
tee. I saw a man and a woman on my way to the city. 
He who depends on his own diligence will succeed better 
than he who depends on a friend and patron. The race 
IS not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

Correct the follotvmg Errors : 

The goQd hoy is the delight of his parents. Virtuous 
woman is the crown of her husband. Evening star does 
not twinkle. Ganges is the Indian river. The Mont 
Blanc IS one of Alps. It is noun. I go to temple. He ^ 
used to wear beard. English language is the good^ne. 
You are fool to say that. After long time he came. An 
ox was found in jungle. He ate a sugar. Indus has 
overflowed. ^ He went to the Ceylon. The envy is cruel. 
The water is necessary to man. He understands the 

Cocoa-nut palm flourishes 
in the Cochin. The Lucknow is fine city. I have studied 
the gi:ammar, the arithmetic, and the geography. I 
sailed across Eed Sea. How timid creature is deer! 
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Amazon flows into Atlantic. The gold is heavier than 

the lead. 

^ The kRT^ioiM-^contimed. 

Special Eules. 

The Indefinite Aetigle. 

L—The Indefinite Article, as a lule, is used only witli 
Singular Nouns ; but it may be used with Collective and Plural 
^ numbeis are taken as one ; as, an aimy ‘ a 
nundied men ; a few mangoes ; a great many people. 

Ine Indefinite Article is sometimes used to denote a man of 
no note ; as, A Mr. Smith. 

The numeral one should not be used instead of the Indefinite 
Article. One tiger went into am jungle, ought to he, A tiger went 
into a jungle. One is to be used only where the number is 
emphatic. 

The Definite Article. 

JS/ote 2. —The Definite Article is used before Adjectives in the 
Superlative ; as, lie gaoe me the best book* 

We cannot say, a best book, for that -would imply that there 
were other best books. If a Possessive Pronoun, is used before the 
Superiakve, the Article is not lequired ; as, This Is my best hat 
ine Definite Article is used before a Proper Adjective when 
people or ‘‘nation” is understood; but is omitted when 
lan^age is understood ; as, The English and. the French : l am 
learning English, 

r The Englieh_=: the nation ; but in 

i tie .^nglisfi 01 Shakespeare, the article is inserted because of the 
descriptive phrase which follows it. 

The Definite Article is sometimes used with Adjectives to 
yhole^ class or an abstract idea ; as, The good alone are 
^^PPy / the beautiful. We also say the lion, &c. 

The is used with Nouns that represent well-known single objects 
® tho door, the Queen, the 

nobility, &c. It is also used before Common Nouns to distinguish 
one class from another ; as, The palm, the tiger. 

The Definite Article is sometimes used instead of the Possessive 
irronoun ; I have a jm in in the head, instead of my head, 

JSote 8.— Though a Common Noun may take the Indefinite 
Article when first mentioned, it afterwards takes the Definite 
Article ; as, A ilnej loent into a house. When the otemr of Sie 
home saw the thief &e. 
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Omission of thc Ariicles. 

^ Xole 4. — When an Adjective is used predicatively, the Aiticlo 
IS omitted ; as, Rama is chh^jcnt 
Nouns in the Plural used indefinitely take no Article , as, 
Birds fly. 

The Article is sometimes omitted for bievity in eommon ex- 
pressions ; as, in school, to dinner, from head to foot, &c. 

Articles are sometimes omitted in poetry. Also when different 
objects are enumerated or placed in opposition to each other ; as, 
In rohe and croun the king steps down. 


Correct the following Errors : — 

y^ote 1. — I lent him few annas. Give him hundred rupees. Great 
many ships sail to-day. Thoipand men made a sally. I saw one 
boy in one field. In the Africa there are great many lions. He 
is one priest. 

Ao/c 2. A. sun gives light to our earth. Viceroy went to 
Delhi. French were defeated at Waterloo. This was greatest 
of all Mogul emperors. Queen of England rules over the large 
part of the earth. The Socrates was wisest of Greeks. Are you 
studying the Sajiskrit ? He struck him on his mouth. He sufiers 
from disease of his heart. Can you look him in his face ? He 
gave me a best advice. Lion is beast of prey, like tiger. Ele- 
phant is intelligent. Mango is good fruit. Do not neglect study 
of the English. Can you tell me longest river in the Europe ? 

Mtc 3.-— A crow alighted on a fruit tree in a garden. When 
an owner saw a crow on a fruit tree in a garden, he ran for gun, 

4.-— What noise he makes in the school ! The lizards eat 
the flies. Do you think me a foolish ? No, I consider you to be 
a very wise. The cats kill the rats. 


The Article— 

Mte 5. —When several Adjectives descriptive of the same person 
or thing are connected, the Article is prefixed to the first only • 
as, A brown and white cow. When the Adjectives refer to diff^nt 
persons or things, the Article is used beiore each : as, A brown 
and a white cow. 

In the phrase, “A good boy and a girl,” the girl is not said to 
he good. In A good boy and girl,” both are good. 

same person or 

thing, the Article is used with the first only ; as, Cksar, the 
fomd and Dictator, was killed in the Senate : but when they refer 
persons or things, it is placed before each; as. The 
Du^ of Newcastle, the Commander of the Forces, and the Secretary 
m frar, were all to olame* 
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i®-*' refening to the oame person 

or thing follow a comparative, the Article is used before the Srst 
^ bctkr singer tluin (bancer, When they refer to 

diflerent persons or things, the Article is used with each : as, Be 
w a beUer statesnum thin a soldier ; that is, “ He is a better states- 
man than a 'soldier would be.” 

Mte 8.™ When in a series of Nouns, some would require a, and 
others an, the Article must be repeated with each : A duke 

^larquls ^ inmnt; not, A duke, earl, and 

Kote k--The insei-tioii of the Indefinite Article before the 
Adjectives feie, UUle, slight, and similar words, sometimes effects 
a rnatenal change of meaning; as, Re has little moneu, means he 
somT^'*'^ ^ ^ W 20 ?ie//, means that he has, at least, 

and half rupee 

are both correct ; but the meaning is ditfeient. 


Correct the following Ervors 


Ao^fi 5.— A brave man and an accomplished officer published his 
account of the siege. A small and large bear (i.e., two bears) were 
shot. A green and a yellow bird (one) was caught. I bou<^ht a 
led and a wdiite cow: it cost ten pounds. A red and white cow 
{twoj one red and mie white) are in the field, 

Rote 6.— The pious and the learned Newton was there. Bulwer, 
the novelist and the poet, declined the offer. The General, 
Admiral, Ambassador, and Consul, met for consultation. He has 
a slate, hour-glass, book, and pen. Xenophon, the historian, the* 
warrior, and the philosopher, had few equals. The young and old, 
the learned and ignorant, the j>rince and peasant, aie liable to 
misfortune. The Captain lost a leg and arm. Biing a pen, book, 
and inkholder. He is an excellent orator, and a good soldier 
jSote /.—Demosthenes was a better speaker than a soldier. 
Cicero was an abler philosopher than a poet. Vitellius was a 
• -njaor^uowned epicure than an Emperor. He is more of a scholar 
tiian a divine. I consider him a greater rogue than a fool. 

d^ote 9, He has a few good qualities. He has few good 
qualities. A few men are wiser than he is. He is a good boy, 
but sometimes needs little correction. I have small claim against 
you. You have a small claim on my regard. 


Position of the Article. 

Rtxle 15 — The Article precedes the Noun to loMch it 
; as^ A horse. When the Xoun is qualided hy 
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aE Adjective, the Article usually precedes both; as, A 
white horse. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

^ote 1.-— The ImUfinitc Article follows mamj^ siich, %ohat, and 
Adjecbives preceded by too^ so^ as^ and liow as, Many a man ; so 
great a crowd ! 

Note 2.— The Definite Article is placed after the Adjectives 
and both ; as. All t/i^> people came ; Both the soldiers were shot. 

Note 3.— The Delinite Article follows the Noun when the Ad- 
joctives used as titles also come after the Noun j as, Peter the 
Great. 

Correct the foUoirlng Errors : — 

A many man has done the same. Never had I seen a so large 
elephant before. The all money was paid. Man is noblest the 
work of the creation. He is much a better writer than reader. A 
many a man has attained independence by industry and iierse- 
verance. Do not entertain a too high opinion of yourself. I am 
ashamed to tell how a great mistake I have committed. Greater 
the part of the furniture is removed, but the all servants remain. 

A such trifle deserves no thanks. That would be too dangerous 
attempt. He returned all books he stole. I have received from 
him many favour. It is too large book for him to read through. 
It is as large ship as his. The both brothers were drowned. The 
tenth Pope Leo. 

The Pronoun. 

Eule lb.— Pronouns agree with the Noum for which 
they are mei in Gender, Number, and Person. 

As, Rama has hurt Ills hand ; The lady has lost her glove ; The 
scholars have neglected their studies. 

In English, Possessive Pronouns agree in gender and number 
with the Noirns they stand /or, and not, as in Urdu, &c., with the 
Nowns which folloto them* My sister lost their hooks, ought to be, 
My sister lost her books, " 

EXERCISES. 

Parse the folhwhuj Sentences 

Every good act will receive its reward, Nfeitber 
be nor bis friends have interested themselves in this 
subject. Tell that man that he must go. The rose 
is Bw^t, but it is surrounded with thorns. Were the 
hiaiU to acquire riches, they would corrupt his mind. Th^ 
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duchess brought her sou to the assembly ; but when she 
saw that it was too late, she fled with him^ to England. 
He and she went away this morning, after they had 
visited their father, 

Supphj the omitted Tronoum : — 

Rule , — The ships have sailed to destination. I 
commit these youths to your care, trusting will prove 
diligent. Is this the path ? and does lead out of the 
wood^ The army has gone to winter quarters. 

When the soldier had completed years of service 
w^as discharged. The book is not injured, though has 
been tossed about. The crowd was so great that I could 
hardly get through . When you see any one busy, 
do not interrupt . If the goods are ready, let me 
have as soon as possible. The Long Parliament it was 
that made war cn Charles I. ; but remaining mem- 
bers restored Charles IL 

The Prououn— 

iVbie 1. — Thou is now^ seldom used except in addressing God, or 
in poetry. You is applied even to one person, but the Verb must 
be plural. 

Hindi has only one Pronorin, %oa%^ for he^ she^ it^ and and 
such is also the case with some other Indian languages. In Eng- 
lish, the distinction between he^ she, and it must be observed. 

Personal Pronouns are sometimes omitted in the Indian Yernacii- 
lars, as they are indicated by the terminations of the Verbs. In 
English, Personal Pronouns are mentioned except when the 
siiMgigt of the inxperative. The Verb came in English would be 
indennite. It might mean, / came, she came, they came, &c. He 
hrougM^ ought to have the object added, them^ &c. Here is my 
'pen : please nund, ought to have it after mend. 

Note 2. — My, thy, her, om\ your, their, are used when ])laced 
&^/oreKouns ; as, My book. Mine, thlm, hers, ours, yoim, iJieirs, 
are used when placed after the Nouns ; as. This book is mine. 

It may be added that the longer forms of the Possessive Pro- 
nouns are connected by and, but the shorter forms must not. 
We say, This is yours and mine, but we cannot say, This is your 
afid my, * 

Mote 3. “—The Pronoun it, when the nominatire to a Verb, may 
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be applied to eadi of the three persons in both numbers ; as, It 
was/; iiiss/ic; itvr&atliey. . , , 

As a general rule, use its or thclfs ior (Diinidic objects j oj it or 
of their ioT manimatc 

It sometimes introduces or represents the clause of a sentence ; 
as, It is our duty to forgim. The true nominative U to forgive. 

It is used as a Preparatory Nominative. Sometimes the reference 
is to a preceding phrase or clause ; as, You can tell him, but I do 
not advise it (to tell him). ^ 

It is often used for some object understood ; as, It (the weather) 
rains. He gets the worst of it (the business). 

^ ' The Adverb there is used in a similar %vay to introduce the sub- 

I " ject of a sentence ; as, There was once a king, &c. 

j / i/ote 4. — When strong emphasis is requhed, both the Noun and 

\ its Pronoun may be used as nominative to the Verb ; as, JFisdoiii, 

, thatis the principal thing. 

I Kote 5. — When two or more singular nominatives are coupled by 

1 • ' a'iidy the Pronoun representing them must be plural ; as, Me and I 

I ' have settled the matter, and %cg shall not again dtsHrh it.^ When 

1 they are connected by or or nor, the Pronoun is generally singular ; 

j ' but sometimes, when they are taken in a collective sense, it 

. is plural ; as, Neither he nor I ivas gratified hj the attention we 

I received. 

!* Ill The same form of the pronoun should be preserved throughout 

\ a sentence, TJwu and you, thy and your, should not be inter- 

,1 changed. 

'I Note 6. — When a Pronoun represents a Collective Noun, it may 

i.’i be either singular or plural ; but not both in the same sentence. 

£ 4 iVbie 7.— Monarchs and editors of periodical publications gene- 

; rally use the plural form instead of the singular of the Pronoun, in 

■ I the first person ; as, “ JFe charge you.” 

i ’• ' Note 8. — The Pronoun of the third person is placed after that of 

, I . the second ; and the Pronoun of the first person after those of the 

> ; ■ ' second and the third ; as, You and I will go, if they will accom- 

r ; Shall it be given to you, to him, or to me ? But in con- ^ 
fessing a fault the speaker may place himself first. ' 

■■ *■ . The English consider it polite for a speaker to mention himself last. The 

\§.-l usage is different in Urdu, &c. Attention should be directed to this rule. 

f** . Note 9. — ^The Interrogative Pronouns who, which, and %ohat are 

% ,, ; Used as follows: — Who is applied to persons and is indefinite. 

; Who did it ? supposes ignorance of the person. Which applies 

' both to persons and things, hut to one or more out of a known 

number ; as, Which will you take ? What is applied to things, and 
is ind^nite ; as, What do you want % When it refers to persons, 
it is followed by a Noun | as. What man told you % 
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hol6 10.— The word which answers a fj[uebUoii must be in the 
same case as that which asks it ; as, JFhose pen is this ? John^s, 
rhe reason of this may bo shown by completing the sentence. The 
mil answer is, This is John’s 

IS Correct the following Errors : — 

^ote 1. — You is the person who took my book. Gave. Cannot. 

-1 mangoes aie his. Yours obedient son. 
]\ly father has sold its house. This fine flowers are for vou 
Your pen is in my box ; shall I bring ? Kama is going ; shall I call 
My sister knows ; shall I ask ? Did Govind go « Went. Yoms 
affectionate brother. Having said so, w^ent away. I say so. 
Yhat do say I When you have read, give to me. Sir, inav I 
catch ? « > j 

Kote 2.— He is he would have betrayed me. What are those 
noises ? They arc the winds that are blowing. They should know 
that they are their interests we are consulting. He is the king who 
said it. I am I ; be not afraid. 

me 5.-1 told thee and him that I cared not for his friendship. 
Neit^r I nor you has done my duty. Either he or I must resign 
my omce. JN either my brother nor cousin have been unmindful of 
their anairs. 

jS^e 6.— The Couit entered on the trial; they deliberated lon^^ • 
and it pronounced judgment only yesterday. The fleet was 
^eedily at its destination ; but they did not remain there long. 
The Committee has met ; but the business it has to do will not 
occupy them long. The House of Commons were summoned to 
meet on Thursday, when it continued in deliberation till twelve at 
night, without deciding on the question before them. The meet- 
ing was dissolved soon after they assembled. 

me 8.— I and you will remain. If Tullia and you are well, I 
and Cicero are well. I and my father are going to England. I 
and you and Govind will come. I and he leave to-morrow* The 
teacher invited me and him. 

iTofe 9.— Who of these boys broke it 2 Who did it? It was me. 

’ ^WStch things did you bring ? Them things. 

Mte 10.— Whose is that carriage ? Sir Peter. Whom did you 
meet on the Esplanade ? He and she. Whose poem is that ? 
Lord Byron, Erom whom were the knives bought “2 The iron- 
monger’s. Who counted the rupees ? The writer and him. 

Rule 17 . — A Relative Pronoim agrees with its Ajuit* 
cedent %n Ge^ider^ Number^ and Person, 

As, The mmi who works the hulloclc which strayed. 

The Case of the lielative is determined by some word in its own 
sentence. 


' I? 
' It; 

I ■ 

I I 

F. 
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Eelative Pronouns have two uses 


1. The Mestnctivo use ;^as, I dare do all that limy lemme a man» 
In this case the Kelative is used to limit or define the Antecedent, 
which would otherwise express too much or too little. 

2. The Con^unHiie use; as, He gave me an axe, whiclh I foimd 
useful Here the Relative introduces an additional statement or 
co-ordmate sentence. The Relative which might hero be leplacecl 
by and it* This is also called the Co-ordinati^e use of Relatives. 

Note 1.— Who is applied to persons ; which, to infants, inferior 
animals, and things without hie. 

That is used instead of who or which : — 

1. After Adjectives in the Superlative degiee; as, This is the 
best that I sa-w. 

2. After the Adjective all and a few otheis ; as, All is well that 
ends well. 

3. After the Interrogative Pronoun luho : as, Who that has sense 

will agree with him ? ' 

4. After two Antecedents, one requiring who and the other 
which ; as, The men and the cattle that \\ e met. 

5. After a Houn whose gender is doubtful ; as, The friend that 
you saw has left. 

Bain recommends the use of that as the proper JRestrkkre 
Relative. 


That, as a Relative, does not admit of a Preposition before it. 
If it IS governed by a Preposition, the Preposition is placed at the 
end of the sentence ; as, This is the house that I live m. 


EXERCISES. 


l^arse the foUotmng Sentences : — 

Our best friends are those who tell us of our faults, and 
teach us how to correct them. I acknowledge that I am 
the teacher, who adopts that sentiment, and maintains 
the propriety of such measures. GhoosS what ismost A 
custom will make it most agreeable. Caesar destroyed 
the liberty of his country, which was the cause of his 
death. I think it was Socrates, who, passing through the 
market, cried out, “ How much is here I do not want ! 
The days that are past, are gone for ever ; those that are 
lotoome, may not come to us; only the present time is 
ours * let us, therefore, improve it as much as possible* 
thd same pemon that you spoke of before ? 
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THE PEOHOXJN. 

Supply Omissiom and eorreot JError ^ : — 

Mule, — The boat sails. Thou knowest it. 

I speak to you. They seem to take the sun out of 
the world, take friendship out of it. Let the prize 

be given^o him deserves it. This example is one 
of those are not to be imitated. Thou has 

read the account can narrate it. do you think 

was there ^ 

Note 1. — The infant was sick has iccoveied. This is the 

oflicer commanded the paity, I shall send the latest model 
I can find. Who can help himself will submit; to 
such tieatment ^ Newton is the gieatest philosopher the 
countiy has produced. He is the same published the poem. 

The gentleman drives the finest hoise you ever saw. The 

men and the measuies you condemn are geneially approved 
of. All exist heie must soon peiish. 

The Eelative Eronoun — toniinuccL 

Note 2.^ — When the Antecedent is a part of a sentence, thd 
Eelative is in the third person, singular number, and neuter 
gender ; as, He dislikes trifles, which I am glad to hear, 

iVbfe 3.— Collective Nouns lequire which when they are followed 
by a Singular Verb ; and who when followed by a Plural Terb ; 
as, The iaction which has long prevailed was overthrown ; The 
clergy who assembled were then dispersed. 

Note 4.' — When no nominative comes between the Eelative and 
the Yerb, the Eelative is generally the nominative to the 'Verb ; 
as, The hoy who brought the booh is gone. But if a nominative 
comes between them, the Eelative is generally governed in the 
objective, either by a Preposirion before, or a Verb after it ; as. 
The hoy, whom you sent for, is come, 
j^j^he Eelative is also often governed in the possessive by a 
iNoun following it ; as, Do not tnisi him whose promises 1mm often 
been broken. 

Note 6. — ^When the Eelative is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons, the real antecedent must be learned from the 
meaning of the sentence ; as, J am the mm who command ; or, I 
am the man who commands ; the foimer being equivalent to, / 
cormfmiiider am the man; and the latter to, I cm the commadder, 

NoU 6.’— Which IS properly used for wno, when the anttcedent 
to the latter is repeated, or when it is asked, interrogatively, Who, 
of a certain number, is spoken ofj as, Sis formcT companimf 
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<;i^'’^'^ 7.— The Eelatiye in i/ic OJjcciiw used reshktivcly is some- 
times omitted, especially in short sentences * as, I receimd the honh 
ym sent vie. The Eelative mnst be inserted when some additional 
^ iusiMss^ 

^ oeeasionally omitted ; 

Eelative after such a.ui same ; as, Suoh 

vLff /;’ , I 2/®“’'®- *11* is a Eelative when it 

iiicans tlictf not i as, i\o clixld hut soTcnTwed, 

Supply Omisswus and correet Errors.-^ 

much j,net. The Queen possesses an empire on the sun 

never sets, can be said of no other country. He is neither 
over-exalted by prosperity, nor too much depressed by nSt^ 

> you must allow, marks a great mind, 

Mote _3.— The t^urt, should have set a good examnie in 

dulged m vice. Eeferenee was made to Parliamelt wKEfl™^] 

iusS“th?naS“""""* n ^ ^ g®- to 

somelE At i, “^t by invitation, acted^ hand- 

someiy. At the levee whom Her Maiesty held at fit TamooV 

theie were numerous piesentations. ^ e a at bt. Jamess 

S\ote i — He, on we relied, has deceived ns diH ttio 

coach lun ^er ? He laid the suspicion on somEtne, I know Eot 
hto ' send on this errand? Men generally hate 

f^lmrcr-A fitta carriage. i am the seaman who have 

charge 01 the boat. I see thou art a scholar who nosse*?*? talATifc 
but who hast cultivated them but little. I am a teacher a 

th. tSjj.’riris-. 

h mi^itT'^wLi three was absent « What of all the ships 
you wiS to send f ^ “ the peon 

raw^&s^Tnrl'nows®^^^^^ of m thefollmemg 

Wrote are lost Tf -maci +i spoke of. The poems Cicera 

Mahon wote the S®wer“ reEdLr‘‘Tl“°®®®®'^\ 

th<i book I recommended ? ^®admg. Have you bought 

to * Who lira to EftVi the man I referred you 

to . WHO lives to nature lately can be poor. Who seizes too 
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iejjtoicc^ mlh who os SsMtM, m,d tlitc v^t which 

tt.“‘i«"''”“ *“ “"• •’ ■»“««», -i !!,„, 

T) 

Position of Pronouns. 

ite ^Ste"s 

Antecedent, while ^"urd^ &c.*^1t^/rSs^it^”ln*th{^^^^ 

»« I saw has 

staSfi?;7;Ti®G Neuter 

T wnlf ""'I frrmigement in iU following Sentences :- 

I sold my field for a small price, which was not rerv lanre TTa 

compassion. Bring me it. You call whom « ^ ^ ^ 

The Verb. 

Me 19.— Transitive Verbs govern the Objective Case ■ 
as, I found hm assisting them. ’ 

Oaj rrf of a Transitive Verb may he a Koun, a Pronoun an 

S^ama^'Sek Zt i A 

iSnowlTgetolT;;^^r™ *° He loved fe,iri«y; 

As a general rule, the Object shoiiU always he expressed. 
EXEECISES. 

PoA'se the folloiBvng Sentences : — 

My father sent him and me to assist yon. Whom do 
yon think I met yesterday when going home ? Him and 
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them we know, but who art tbon ? They who ridicule 
the wise and good are dangerous companions ; they hiing 
virtue itself into contempt. Cyrus, when young, being 
asked what was the first thing which he learned, answered, 
“To speak the truth.” To maintain a steady and un- 
broken spirit of mind amidst all the shocks ^ol the world, 
marks a great and noble spiiit. They who have nothing 
to give, can often ajfford relief to others, by imparting 
what they feel. To see young persons who are courted 
by health and pleasure, resist all the allurements of vice, 
and steadily pursue virtue and knowledge, is cheering and 
delightful to every good mind. Silver and gold have I 
none. He is a man whom I greatly esteem. 

Correct the following Errors : — 

Eule* — ^Thou, my kind friend, I shall never forget. You 
should punish he who committed the fault, not I who am 
innocent. They who have laboured to make us wise and 
good we ought especially to respect. I, who have been 
to him like a parent, he rudely insulted. She and they I 
know, but who are you ? They acted properly in defend- 
ing theirselves. She that does not guard her reputation, 
all prudent persons will avoid. Come, let us make a 
covenant, I and thou. 

V erbs — contw ued. 

Note 1.^ — Intransitive Verbs often take after them an Obfective 
Case similar in meaning to the Verb ; as, Mr a ram. This is 
called the Cognate ^ Objective, or Accusative. 

Note 2.—]!founs denoting time, spare, mlue, and meamrem^ 
in the Objective ; as, He lived sixty years ; I walked a 

Note 3. — ^The Verbs ash, forgim, offer, promise, ieach, tell, ka,, 
g;overn the Direct Object in the Objective, and the Indirect Object 
in the Dative ; as, I gave him a mango. 

The Passives of such Verbs usually take the Direct Ohjrct as their 
subject ; as, A 'imnqo^ was given to him by me. Sometimes, how^ 
ever, the Indirect Object becomes the subject ; as, He was given a 
mango by me. 

t Born together; of tbo same kind j cm, mg, together, natus, born. 
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appoint, heUc'oe, call, create, male, &c,, govern 

^0 Objects ol the same person or thing j one direct, the other 
factitive; as, They made him king. 

. ^ comes from^ a word meaning to male, A factUive obicct 

IS that on which the action of the Verb produces a new condition 
The Factitive Objective remains when the Verb is turned into a 
Passive ; as, He was made ling. 

The Dative, or Indirect Object, comes after many Verbs. It mav 
be known by asking the question to or for whom or what ’ Give 
me a pen ; I made him a cage. 

The Pi eposition to or for is usually understood before an Indirect 
^ ^ a cage. 

Me 4.— The Dative is used with the Impersonal Veibs, 
tmiks, &c. ; as, we-thinks. 

Note 5.- Some -V^rbs are both Transitive and Intransitive; as, 
The wheel turns ; Me tarns the wheel 

Note 6.-Intransitiv6 Verbs, as, fall, lie, rise, sit, ko., must not 
be used for their corresponding Transitive Verbs, fell, lay, raise. 
It lays on the table, instead of It lies, 

JVbiJc 7.~Smne Verbs (called Pi eposition Verbs) must be followed 
by particular Prepositions ; as. Me never swerves from the TigUpath, 
see Kule 36 regarding Prepositions. 

Objective of the person. 
Tell takes both the Objective of the person and the Objective of 
the thing. He said me,” should be, He said to me,” or « He 
tiOxCi me. 


EXEECISES. 


Mote 


1. Supply the appropriate Mouns in the following 
—AU must sleep the of death. Pharaoh dreamed 
? ■ i,' TiS;® j retirement. They sung a of 

tnumph. The drowning man looked a last despairing at the 
shore. He died the of a dog, I have fought a good 
Noi^ 2—4. — Parse the following sentences : — The city is four 
- rn yrrcnniferenee. The book cost three rupees. His father 
fo:dljpiii.4x leet high, ^ He lived three years in Calcutta. The wall 
is a mile mng. 1 paid him sixteen rupees. He taught me astro- 
He refused me the favour. Tell me the truth. He 
showed me the picture. I was promised the appointment. They 
were forbidden the privilege. We were ollered the carriage. 
The servant gave his master the letter. He denied Mm pct- 
mission. The dwarf dealt the champion an angry blow. I forgave 
Mm the debt. Give Govind some nuts. It is not worth a rupee. 
Give every man Ms due. Ho sent it us. Give it mo. 

1 Facto, to make. 
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i’a««/i.v mch of the foregoing sentences as admit 
Makefmr sente -ces, each eor.laining a Verb followed by two Ob. 

^Gi/LiVC CCtSCSt 

Make four sent cnees, each with a Satire and an Objectiee. 

sentences %n whwh the follo~vinq Verbs will 
haw, %n some, « Trcmsiiivc, m others an Intransitive sense .-—Break 

burn, dnnk, eat, move, ride, turn, walk. ’ 

JVoit qf the misuse of the toords mentioned in the 

Position of the Object. 

Me 20.— Object is vsmlhj placed after the Verb 
as, (xopal struck Krishna; He wishes to learn. 

cuidis. In j^nghsli, the governing word usually 7)recede<i 
Tn ^thPr the Indian Vernaculars, it is placed after it 

follows ^ einaculars the arrangement of a sentence is as 


SiLbjeci, 

Gopal. 


Object. 

Kiishna. 


Verb. 

struck. 


strnek^Gra'jd’ Krishna, or Krishna 

a! o|ceA ■ ^ arrangement is— 1. Subject, 2. Verb, 

woKli“|Ken'S^■n^lo;^A1^W i» allowed in the order of 

“aa'’*"- Agnum ocoidit leo. Oeoidit leo a<miim 
ieooociditagnum. Agnum leo oecidrt. Ocoidit a^utnlra;* 

.Erc«ii«m».-The Object precedes the Verb in the following 


aa^TM<,^t Relative or an Interrogative Pronoun • 

A Koun may be attached to the Eolative or Interroeative Pro 
T v’/u ’ * yoii choose ? ^“reirogative 1 ro- 

2. When emphasis is required ; as, Mmiey you shall have. 

'&vle%l.—The Terl To be has the same Case after it 
as hfore tt; as, /am he ; I took Itama to be him. 

J^oU 1.— Ihe Verb in these forms of speech is called the rmmTn 
or iwil-, as cbnneetiBg the subject and predicate. In the llinn 

* Black 0 8 Com^ndam English Grammar ^ page 113 . 


1 ’HE uhb. 


V’ernaeulars tlie copula i«5 often omitted • Imf fliic. ti. kh 
in English. J/,/ sou ra hAoo/, ouLdlt to ^ ^ 

Nouns and Pronouns before or afrer f ^f^ool 

necessarily of the same Number and P^Sson • as^T/V^ r 
are he whom we looked for. ^ 

When no case precedes the Verb fo hn noo« # n * 

“■ -•“S'as'K 

">• '■ «■■ ™ »•>.■• <»., » 

J^ote 2 . “—Some other "V'erhs fbHoxw 4-nrt ■« 

icem, move, walk, &o. They are chiefly In h?,? ir“v 

complement, or Tactitive Verbs in tL^ 

7mi’ s a goddess, awl she lools a queen, 

Pam the following Sentencea :— 

Ohma IB the most populous country ia the world Iron 

Hi. a«Ui w.. mu,ie, g...? ta‘““p,S 

made for man. The love of countrv ic, o 

isr’wM rhVrM ^ 

The lawyer was appointed judge. ustnous man. 

Correct the following Errora 

Riih.^li is her. You believed it to be he. I sunnose 
It to have been he who told you. Believe me it S nob 

not wWK > L ^ ^ tliee. I know 

not whether it were them who committed the crime bn^ 

It appeared toTe’ her 
CT^ened the letter. She is the peLn who I nnder- 
stend It to have been. Who do you think me to he ? 

JL * T f v°’" f ^ ^'th. It was her that told 

you so. Let him be whom he may, we do not care. 

Eule 22 .— ^ Ferh may h put in the Infinitive Mood. 
ly amther Verb, hy an Adjective, wnd hy a Noun. As 
He Wes study; He is not able work; I have a wisL 


"i 

1 -^ 


\w 


t s 

If' 


m 



.STKTAX. 


to rm,J rnKI ^ 1? pleasant nom.) ; he be^^an 

2, sf iSL I s»r " “‘’ ””p>“»< «" « fe" 

Ti^im?ssB~ii.‘z 

Iiiitive- “ *0 Passive 

depart TheVeib/nX* n° blow; She was hid to 

Not S -toI A. f fTf}y to; as, I see ^t to be so 

tbegoverni^Verb^ as'^T^^ff; '"'ith any tense of 

wkh to gol ^ ^ •' wwlted to go ; he will 

STisa *?■ fsEf / “”“’'f “• « 

me i.-W& several Verb ^“'’t hindered) 

», ..5 irjiasskriis,";^ 'll” 

by a pl7ii7^“fe‘?b^ governed 

^S"!SKr7 “ 4 t-tyli-r * •«“ ■»■ 

4iL»?iKr£££7'“"“ 

Postiton of the Infimiive, 

■iS“to™ Atrsas'™ •“ «"»■» 

a. vXSs£;?,fri"ai? 

Parse the following Sentemes:-^ 
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every man to do liis duty. They showed great anxiety 
to he reconciled. I was induced to grant his request. 
He was asked to cad at another time. His willingness 
to obey his parents was very pleasing. His enemies 
declared him> to he a traitor. The master prevented his 
servant from doing the work. I shall write to him to 
come to-morrow. 



Correct the folloicinq 

They forced him do the woik. I think to go home during the 
holidays. The sight made him to tremble. He is veiy fond to 
lead novels. I requested him to do it, but he hade another to do 
it. I durst not to do anything which might displease him. You 
need not to ask any moie. Bid the peon to procure it. Would 
they have us to reject such an offer? The multitude wondeied 
when they saw the lame to walk and the blind to see. Did you 
feel the table to shake in consequence of the earthquake ? ' 1 then 
perceived the balloon to descend into the sea. 

The comets have been observed move in very eccentric orbits. 
Queen Elizabeth was known possess great vigour of mind. No 
nation has been found excel Greece in the fine arts. The prisoner 
was immediately let to go. We saw the lightning to fiash. We 
are fortunate to have such good weather, 

Mahefim sentences with tm Infinitive Hood as Subject 

Make five sentences with an Infinitive Mood as Object 

Make four sentences tcith the Infinitive Passive without to. 

Eule 23. — TJie Gerund in -ing is loth a Noun, and a 
Verb, As a Noun, it is governed hj a Verb or Preposi^ 
hon; as a Verb, it governs Nouns or Fronouns; as, 
Heading is pleasant; He intended hilling him. 

***TS?i'"Gerund denotes the doing of that which the Yerb signifies. 
As a kind of Noun, it may be the subject or object of some Verb, 
the complement of some Verb, or governed by some Preposition. 

Note 1. — ^The Gerund with to (see Kule 22, Note 5) being a 
dative case, can never form either the subject or the object of a 
Verb. When the nominative or accusative is wanted, the Gerund 
in -ing or the ordinary Infinitive must be used. 

Note 2. — Gerunds should be paised as Nouns when they have 
the full construction of Nouns ; admitting an Adjective or Article 
before thera, and being followed by the Preposition of; as, The 
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of a ceitain number of pipes. I dislike 

P*’eoeiles VeiLals in -ing, of must follow • cr 
both the and of must be emitted; as, He is well ulaced fnr%iy^ 
gmnmg experience ; or, for gaining experience. In the former 
should be parsed as ! Mn the lattef a? a 

EXERCISES. 

PcLTBC ihe following Sentences 

reward*^ “ great 

and riches upon enjoying om sn'peifluities.““^T£VavXs^S*S 
X^ntnre “t ™?“®rable passion for wandering Ind seeW 
^ visiting? my fiiends. ^ Bv thinkinS 

on the passage, you will ascertain its meaning. ^ ^ 

Correct the following Ertois . — 

By roaring of the lion we were kent in alarm fpiin -««« * 

the statement requires time. The mSdle station of life seSnmf 

«ssi;d. 

&Sr 

with a, Oermid^'^’ectX' ^ GcmnA as Subject; and four 

-irf whi7hl'^“ia“ Geri^ 

J4sonffclt%^^'“^^ as, A 

mOT^govam^ttf Transitive Verbs 

respected by othere/ * ’ ^ ■^3’®=^*“? ourselm, we shall be 

iVofe3.-When treated as Adjectives. Participles admit or 


#*W 


the tehb. 


Ii53 


ilegrees of comparison ; as. Wo first attended to our iMrc wcsshm 
wants , Tins is the Tnost Jimshed picture in the collection. 

nominative ^a|e ^for^it, or'advSl^S tKe^Mi^gVf 'a 

Wofe 5-— The Participle is generally placed after the word it 
qualifies, differing in this from the Adjectfve ; as, He lay g^Zg. 


exbuciser. 

Parse the folio icing /Sentences : — 

He is a most loving child. Leaning my head upon my hand, I 

of confinement. Lercome 

MUts flybs,\orM3 .wTl 

SSS SEthSi'; 

How do Gerunds ami Participles differ? 
differ from Adjectms i 

Make fim sentences each containing a Participle. 


How do Pa'i ticijilcs 


Enle 25. The Past Participle {^not the Past Tense) 
BhouU he used after the Verbs have and be, to denote com- 
’■ action ; as, I have written ; He was i 


Incomplete action is denoted by the Present Participle. 

should not be used for the Past Tense : as, 
He degu?if for he began ; He r an^ for he ran. 




Correct the folloioing Errors : 

He has broke his leg. He would have went with us, 
had he been asked. I would have wrote to him. The 
bullock was stole. The English language is spoke in 
many p arts of the world. He shown me the prize. The 
g**«was trod down. The work was very well execute. 
He drunk the water eagerly. He has chose to give up 
study. His friends have forsook him. The bottle is to 
be shook before the medicine is took. 

Pule 26. — In the tise of the Tenses of Eerhsj the order 
of tune must he observed. 

The Present Indefinite has several uses 
1. It expresses a single act at the present time : as, I sec hini 
fiow. 
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2. It expresses custom or liabit ; as, Bh\ls /,!/•, 

3. It expresses constant truths ; as, Honesty the best policy. 

4. It is used in quoting authors, whether living or not ; as, 
Cicero says, 

5. It is sometimes employed to desciibe past evei?.ts, and is then 
called the Mistorki^ Present ; as, Caesar leaves Gaul, &c. 

6. It can relate to some Fiif'iire event, provided that^ future 
time is expressed by sonm special Adverb or phrase, or is implied 
by the context ; as, It leaves {= will leave) in a few days ; When 
do you sail (= will you sail) for England ^ 

The Present Imperfect, or Progressive, is used to express an 
action going on at the time of speaking ; as, I am writing. It is 
usually applied to actions that are continuous, not to those that are 
immecUato : as, I tell you to go ; not, / am tilling you. 

The Present Perfect expresses an action begun in past time and 
completed at the present time. “ I have hoed in Calcutta five 
years,’’ implies that the speaker is still living in Calcutta. Should 
he have left Calcutta, the Past Indefinite should be used ; I lived 
in Calcutta five years. The Present Peifect expresses action that 
has just been completed ; as, The man has corm. 

The Present Perfect is never ({ualified by any Adverb or phrase 
denoting past time. The former denotes time ; so that the 

two contradict each other. I ham Jinkhcd my exercise yesterday, 
should be, I finished my exercise yesterday. 

The Present Perfect may be used if the effect still continues ; 
as, British rule has endured in India for the last 150 years. 

The Past Indefinite expresses an action begun and completed 
in past time ; as, He came yesterday. It also denotes what was 
usual at some former time ; as, He gamlled and drank* 

The Perfect Participle and not tlie Past Indefinite is to be used 
in forming the compound tenses. Say, To have gone; not, To haie 
went 

The Past Imperfect, or Progressive, expresses an action begun 
and continuing in past time j as, While I was speaking, 

Past Indefinite refers to e* ’point of time. The Past Imperfect is used 
to express an action duiing which something else took place j as, 
While I wm walking yesterday, I saw you. If the latter part is 
omitted, the sentence should be, I walked yesterday. 

The Past Perfect, or Pluperfect, denotes that the action was 
completed before a certain tune, and before something else took 
place ; as, The ship laid sailed before I arrived. 

The Past Perfect should not be used for the Past Indefinite. I 
had finished my letter yesterday, ought to be, I finished my letter 
yesterda.y. 




1 Belonging to history. 
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I The Future ladefiEite expresses simply future time, near or 
j remote; as, It %vut m computed in a few minutes; It will tahe 

I many eonturies. 

f The Future Perfect denotes that the action will be completed 
before another figure action takes place ; as, I shall ham sailed 
■ before you reach Calcutta. 

: exercises. 

Parse the following Sentences : — 

The sports of children satisfy the child. He has now 
' recovered. Truly the light is sweet. He writes a good 
hand. Nimrod founded Babylon. Ctesar sent this mes- 
sage to the Senate : “I catne, I saw, I conquered.*'’ I 

I have caught a hare. He has gone home. Yesterday we 

dined at two o’clock, and took tea at sunset. Pools make 
^ a mock of sin. I shall have completed it before it is 
required. The road ought to have been finished ten years 
ago. The work could not be done yesterday. Juvenal 
says, “The tongue is the worst part of a bad servant.” 
f Virgil says, “ Labour conquers all things.” 


Correct the following Mttots : — 

^ The ship has arrived last week. I am speaking a long 
time. Yesterday I have been to the Museum. I had 
come to see you on Monday. This book has been printed 
in 1893. I have seen him an hour ago. I am suffering 
from fever the last three days. I have finished the work 
this morning. ^ He is ill of fever since Monday. The 
^ given me leave. I have studied grammar 

I •naS1^N»r. He has forsook all his wicked companions. I 
begun to do it. He has wore out his life in the king’s 
service. The ancients asserted that virtue was its own 
reward. The doctor aflSrmed that fever always produced 
thirst. Cicero maintained that whatever was useful was 
good. I have written my exercise before Eania called 
for me. He has went to Bombay. Since you left, I was 
wholly engaged in business. I am not of opinion that 
L saqh rules can be of much use unless persons saw them 
exemplified. 
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Mxplain the mes of the different Tensc<^. Eow do the Present 
PeTject and Past Indefinite differ? What is wrong in, He has 
went to school ? ” When is the Past Imperfect used ? 

Give an example of the vjrong use of the Past Perfect instead of the 
Past Indefinite. 

Make three serdences each containing a Past Indefinite, 

Make three santenexs each containing a Past Perject. 

Eule 27. — Shall idth the first person, and will toifh 
the second and the third, simply foretell; will with the 
first person and shall loitli the second and the third, ea^press 
the will of the speaker. 

The above is general rule : exceptions are mentioned below. 

Mistakes in the use of shall and will are very common. The 
lollowing remarks should be carefully studied. 

Shall originally means oioe. Fiom the notion of debt arises that 
01 obligation, what one ought to do. 

Will means wish, what a peison is willing to do. 

Shall retains its primary meaning in the Second and Third 
Feraons Singular and Plural ; as, Thou shall not kill ; he shall 
surely die. Besides commanding and thieatening, it also promises • 
as, He shall be blessed. " 

Shall in the First Person Singular and Plural, simply states 
that something will happen ; as, I shall go home. It does not 
toote any wwh on the part of the speaker. On the other hand, 
mu in the First Person implies that the action is dependent upon 
wish to I go home, denotes that it is my own 

Will in the Second and Third Persons usually means simple 
futurity, without any reference to the wish of the agent. He %kll ^ 
be punished, simply states what will happen. h 

of shall and will is partly required bv nolitene&s Tti 
spiking of ouraelves, we avoid the appearance of making buiFown wish the ^ 
reason why anything ^ happen, and thei eiore use lalt Tn speakTnrto o? I 
of others, we use mil, to show that they are not iorced to act. ^ 


I shall 
Thou wilt 
He will 

T will 
Thou shalt 
He shall 


We shall 
You will 
They will 

We Will 
You shall 
They shall 


^expiess simple fiituntij. 


J express futurity, with the addi- 
^ tional idea ot promtse, obhga- 
) tioii, command, or threat. 


The following Poetical Rule has been given 

tij simply, Shall foretells ; 

jn WILL, a threat or else a promue dwells : 
Shall m the second and the third does threat i 
Will simply tfienyojdfe/fe the future feat. 
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If a man falling into the water were to cry out, ‘‘I will be 
drowned, and nobody shall help me,” his words would imply that 
he wished to be drowned, and refused any help. ‘‘I slmll be 
drowned, and nobody will help me,” means, I shall be drowned 
because no one is willing to help me. 

In Conditio|Lal sentences, will is used in conditional clauses, and 
will and ahall^ with different meanings, in the other clauses ; as, 
If you will seek, you will lind ; If you will seek, you bhall find. 
The latter expression is stioiiger than the former. 

In asking questions, will with the first person and 
shall with the second and the third denote mere futurity ; 
shall with the first and the third person, and will with 
the second generally denote the wish of the person 
addressed. 

Shall I Shall we? i 

Shall you ? Shall you ^denote simple futurity. 

Will he Will they? 5 

WitJVhAii V ^ denote generally the -wish 

Wilt thou ? >\ ill you ? r M 

Shall he ? Shall they ? 5 addressed. 

Shall I go ; means, Oifght 1 to go ? Will 1 go ? means, Am I 
willing to go ? This is improper, lor no one can answer the ques- 
tion but the speaker himself. Shall you go ? implies simple 
lutuiity. Will j’^ou go ? means, Do you ivish to go ? Shall he go ? 
moans, Do you wish him to go 1 

Should and would folloiv the rules of shall and will. 

A greater amount of uncertainty is expressed by shoidd and 
would than by shall and will. 

Should expresses a command in a milder way than shall, “You 
sWZ go,” means, “I command you to go.” “You should go,” 
means, “ It is your duty to go.” 

^ Would sometimes expresses some habit or act of will in past 
time ; as, “ He would go out every day to walk.” 


EXBllCISES. 

Qim the force q/* Shall and Will in the following Sentences : — 

I shall go to Calcutta. We will die with him. His grief will 
not let him sleep. They shall not have it. They will hear of 
nothing blit money. He that will be cheated to the last, delusions 
shall bind him fast. If you will pay me ten lupees, you shall 
have the book. You shall not go there ; you shall go to prison. 
I will leave to-morrow. If he were to make tlie offer, I would 
accept it. If he were to bid you, you should obey. Will you take 
me? Shall you do it? You shall be king. How shall I go? 
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"Will you stay here with us ? I shall not go alone, 
alone. 


I will not go 


Correct the following Srrovh, givirq the reason in each case 

I will not be able to accompany you. Will I write to him I 
will be obliged to dismiss him. We would be right in refusing 
to obey such an order. Until I will die, I shall never desert you. 
If he do not come, I will be uncertain what to do. I hope I will 
succeed. 

Wrdethree (t§irmatke senteyiccs, each with Wp in the first person. 

JVrite three interrogaUve sentences, ca h with shall m the first 
pei'soii. 

Eule 2S,-~-The Subjunctive Mood is used cliiefhj in 
suppositions or to express doubt, and after such Con- 
junctions as if, unless, although, 
if it ram. 


I shall not go 


The Subjunctive Mood being a suhjoinerl inooiL is always depend- 
ent on some aiUetedent clause, called the eondiUonal clause. The 
clause which contains the conseriuence of the supposition is called 
the consequent clause. “If it ram ” (conditional clause), “ I shall 
not go ” (consequent clause). ^ n 

The Conjunctions mentioned above are not necessarily followed 
by the Subjunctive. Some of them are often used with the Indic- 
ative ; as, If two and two n-ale lour. Heio there is no uncertainty, 
and the Indicative should be used. 

‘‘ If it lefi means “ I am unceilain.” “ If it is,” means “ as I 
know it is.” “ If it were,” as I know it is not. “If I could I 
would,” means “ I cannot,” “ If 1 can, I will,” means “ I do not 

The Conjunction is sometimes omitted, and the Conditional Yetb 
placed before its subject ; as, Were I (=if I were) Govmd, I should 

1. t!lS0 

“The present tendency of the English language,” says Adams, 
“ is to reject the distinction of the Subjunctive Mood.” 


i 


J^arse the following Sentences : — 

If he were here, 1 would tell him. If he should try, he would 
succeed. If thy right eye oflend thee, pluck it out. Unless, he 
pay, he will be put in prison. If I am asked whether there is 
any danger, I sav yes. If you meet Govind, bid him make haste. 
Had this been true, nothing could ej^cuse me. hove not sleep, 
lest thou come to want. Steal not, though thy state be ntoan, 
If thou preserve my life, it shall be devoted to ihy service. 
fi>ne mUenccs with Vlibs in the SiibjuncUw MoodU 
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1. When the Verb in the principal sentence is in the 
present or future tense, the Veib in the dependent clause 
may be in anp tense according to the sense. 

f That he is sorry. 

Thus» \ That he was soiry. 

He says That he has been soiiy. 

ot ] That he had been soiry. 

He will say That he will be sorry. 

'' That he will have been soriy, &c. 

2. A past tense in the principal sentence requires a 
past tense in the dependent clause. 

He said [ That he was sorry. 

Qj, f that he had been sorry. 

He had said 1 should be sorry. 

V that he should have been sorry. 

JExceptions : — 

Prepositions that are always true, whether referring to the pasL 
the present, or the futme, ate coinmonly expressed in the present 
tense ; as, Eg seemed hardly to hmo that two and two make four • 
not, made. Ee will tell you that whatever u is right The present 
tense, however, sometimes becomes improper when the conjimetion 
IS employed ; as, Others said if is Elias; wWe wo must 
tkat^ or use was for h. 

Parse the folhiviuff Sentences : — 

I thought he would fail. I ordered him to desist. He 
could pay if he chose. He might have gone, if life had 
thought fit. I said that I would have gone, if I had been 
able. If thou hadst given, I had been happy. I should 
have liked to go with him. He may either go or stay as 
|ie likes. I do nofi tkink that he will come. I did not 
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think that he would come. I should not be afraid if I 
were not guilty. If we try it at once, we shall succeed. 
If we tried it at once, we should succeed. It was neces- 
sary that he should find some one, I shall stay if I can. 
I should have stayed if I had found it desirable. 

Correct the following Errors : — 

I have finished my letter before my brother arrived. It is a 
long time since we had met. He said that he will not grant my 
request. I hoped he will pass. I am a candidate in the hope that 
I might succeed. I request that you -would kindly raise my salary. 
1 wute a letter that I might have an answer. I warned hini^ that 
if he did so he will incur blame. I told him that it is vain to 
persist in the undertaking. He was so changed that I would not 
have known him if he did not tell me his name. If you look at 
the map of India, you would find the island. 

Exceptions . — Govind said that oil -was lighter than water. If I 
should ask whether ice and water were two distinct species of 
things. Seneca said that to be ignorant of wickedness was a 
blessing. Tacitus said that those things which were unseemly were 
unsafe. I expected to have seen the Bank paying in gold and 
silver. I wished to have submitted my manuscript to him. Ih® 
girl said, if her master -would but have let her had money, she 
might have been well long ago. It is while men slept that the 
arch-enemy has always sowm his tares. There are several smaller 
faults which I intended to have enumeiated. 

Eule SO. — In reporting directly the speech of another^ 
give tlie exact words, marking them hj inverted commas ; 
as, Govind said, “ I will 

When the Verb in one sentence relates what is said by some 
speaker in another sentence, the Verb in the first sentence is called 
the Reporting Verb, and w’hat is said in the second sentence is 
called the Reported Speech. 

The reported speech may give the nctvtd words used by the speaKer. 
This is called Birect Narration, and is the form generally used in 
the languages of India. When only the substance of the word is 
given, this is called Indirect Narration. In this case no quotation 
maiks are tised. 

In Eirect Earraifon the words used must be introduced by some 
Veib like remit rl\ kc. 


In reporting mdiieetly the speech of another^ _ 
the WOMB into a forni^MI^ Hi ^ different persm 


the verb. 


according Jo pie following rules ; hit he urif careful //> / 
the meaning is not altered. oanfm that 

thrE^ortS^*''verb°VL^v^ inserted after 

that ^ 

There^ an excep&n in the case of Reported Interrogations. 

If the EepSfvt^ff???? 

ve. i. j “• 

Ihrect : Govind says (or will say ) ‘ ‘ / am rio.}, t ” ^ 

Indirect: Govind says (or will snv\ ^■h<,^ . , 

^irect : Govind says (or will sav? 

JOired, .■ Govind said, “ lam right.” 

Indirect : Govmd said that he S,ac right. 

i.p»f«.t!fun£Nrd”Srs;ass«u >■“ 

^"av.g.''“ ■'“* I'"'"' “f tt. pit 

»« ("“o ■>• 

tCiSuiT'" ^ -- «™.S53: 

mlt* not £t^®”t of a tmi.ertal 

“IIoTmtp is the best polL " ^ ffe said, 

polic!/. ^<^<^oxatsEe said that Jmmty is the be^t 

, tItllSg rSetloSelted^ 

JMrect: Krishna said, /amsiek.” ' ‘ 

Indirect: Kiishna said that he was siok. 

into thri%ts«\TfiZn\ vr 

duetory Verb ; L, the Inlro, 

“ Y'o“ “■re wrong.” 

Indvrcet . R^nja told me that I was wi-on^ 
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Observe tbat told is used instead of scdd. 

Z. Pronouns of tbe tlM person in tlic Direct speech remain 
the same in the Indirect speech ; as, 

Mrect: Rama said to me, is wiong. 

Indirect : Rama told me that he was wrong. 

In the Indirect form he may refer either to R£ma or to the 
nerson spohen of. To avoid this doubt, the name or designation 
of the person rcterred to must be inserted. The sentence should 

he “he (Rama)” or he (the speaker).” 

3<Io change of iierson is rerpired when the speech is reported to 
the person to whom it was first addressed ; as. 

Direct : Govind said to you, “ You are right.” 

Imlircd : Govind told you that you were wiong. 


Exeikise I. 

Write in the Indirect Kcfrration the reported speech in the foUoiv^ 
ing sentences : — ^ ^ 

I said to him, “ The weather is stormy.” I said to him,^ “ The 
louxnev will be long.” The master said to the boys, ^ A prize will 
be gi7en to the Lst diligent.” Pilate said, “What I have 
written. I have written.” My brother said, I have been very ill. 
His sister exclaimed, “ My book has been lost. ^ You said, lam 
soinff.” You said to me, “ You and he are going. You said to 
him, “You are going.” You say, “I am 
me, “You are going.” The chairman said, “My authority -ros 
miblicly questioned.” He replied, “I cannot admit that. He 
md to me, “I found your book.” You say, “I will come. 
We say, “ He will come.” I said to him, “ I helped you .several 
times ” We said yesterday, “ We will come.” I said to him, 1 
have much pleasure in granting your request.” I said to her, 
“All your faults will be pardoned if you confess them. ine 
Bible i.ys, “The way of transgressors is hard.” 

Turn into the Direct Form : — 

Govind said that he had read that book. The master toldjgp 
that you might go. He asked what he could do to help ine. liie 
merchant said that you had ordered all these articles. J ohn asked 
James to let him know what had passed. The magistrate said that 
he was sorry to be obliged to take such measures. lie inquired 
what he had done the previous day. He told the peon that he had 
been robbed by his servant, 

Buie 30 — continued, 

1. In questions the introductory Yerhs m the Direct 
in tho ladirect by some Yerh 
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expressing interrogation and a Conjunctive Adverb, when 
necessary; as, 

Direct : Govind mid to me, Wlmt do you want ? ” 

IncUrect . QoYixxd. asked me what I wanted. 

Direct : K^iia said to Govind, “ Is this sum right ? ” 
liidiicct .* xJiama asked Govind wli(tlieTi]iQ sum was right, 

Fioni this it vill be seen that when the Verb ash introduces a 
question which requires yts or no for an answer, it must be followed 
Mlo^fSr^* In other cases no Conjunction 

2 TFJmi a ferh ?n the imperative mood has to he 
changed into the indirect narration, consider whether it 
expresses a command or mi entreaty or simply a fri 67 }dhf 
address, ajid suhsUtute for the Depoyding Vey'h one tcliieh 
conveys the idea expressed hj the imperative. 

The master said to his servant, Do the worh,^^ becomes. The 
master ordered {conumnded or told) his servant to do the tvorh. 

3he^ ^ggar said to the gentleman, Help me to get some emplojp 
ment, becomes. The beggar entreated {ox i^rayccl or begged) the gentle- 
man to^ help Mm to get some empUymemt. . Myfrinid said to me, 
J consider work and say what yon think of it,'' becomes, 3fy 
jrjem asked me to misider Ins work and say what I fhourM of U, 
Me said to him, ‘‘ ts mo7ncnt,'’ becomes, lie ashed hint to stop a 
moment. ^ 

y. A question and a command are often combined in one 
speech. 

Direct: Ho said to him very angrily, ‘‘Why have you come? 
Have I not told you never to see my face again ? Leave the 
room. 

dndlrcet : He asked him very angrily why he had come, and 
whether he had not told him nevei to see his face again, and hc 
oudi^red him to leave the room. 

4. The Keporting Verb may need to be similarly changed in a 
few other instances. 

Bireet: Turning to his friend he said, ‘^^nd thou, too, ftoe- 
well. 

Indirecl ; Turning to his fiieud he bade him, too, farewell. 

Direct : I said to him, ‘* Here, take your hook.’^ 

Indirect : I called to him to take his book. 

Direct : He said, “ Alas, how foolish I have been.” 
lymrect: He exclaimed with sonow that he had been very 
foolish, or, Ee acknowledged with sorrow how foolish he had been. 
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Direct : He said to liim, Please lend mo that book a moment.” 

Indirect ; He asked him kindly to lend him that book a 
moment. 

Direct : He said, “ Let ns divide the booty amongst ourselves.” 

Indirect: He proposed that they should divide the booty 
amongst themselves. 

Direct : He said to me, ‘‘ I thank you for all you have done.” 

Indirect ♦ He told me that he thanked me for all I had done ; 
hut more idiomatically^ he thanked me for all I had done. 

^ Direct: He said, “Ha, my fine fellow! I will have you 
hanged.” 

Indefinite : He called him a fine fellow, and said (that) he would 
have him hanged. 

Interjections^ Yocatircs^ &c., that can only be used in addressing 
one directly, are left out in Indirect speech. 

Exercise II. 

Turn the following into the Indirect Ka^^raiion : — 

He said to him, “Where are you going?” He said to me, 
“Which is the book you like best ^ ” He said to her, “ Do you 
know all the subjects lor the examinations ? ” I said to him at 
once, “ Who told you that ? ” I said to him, “Why did you put 
yourself in danger ? ” The king said to his attendants, “ Bring to 
me all the traitors you captured, and i)ut them to death before 
they have time to escape.” He said, “How unlucky we all 
appear to be 1 ” He said, “ Let us each try to help the man a little.” 
The beggar said to the lady, “ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man 
whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door.” The 
beggar took the money from her saying, “ May God reward you ! ” 
I said to them, “Let us do nothing till we have heard the 
king’s reply.” I said to him, “ Thank you, I shall not need 
anymore help.” The governor said to them in reply, “Thank 
you for all the information you have given me. I <iuite expected 
you would address me on this subject, and I will bear the matter 
in mind. Send me a petition on my return to Madras.” 

Eule 30 (continued). — Words indicating nearness*^ 
time or place in relation to the speaker must generally 
be changed when another person reports the speech. 

Thus now becomes then ; this becomes that ; here becomes there ; 
ago becomes before ; thus becomes m that way. 

Direct : I said to him, “ Do it now.” 

Didireet : I told him to do it then. 

Direct : He said to me, “ I finished the work a long while 
ago.” He told me that ho had finished the work a long while 
before. 
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Similarly change Maij into that day, to-moifom into the, next 
day, yesterday into the day lefore (or the ^yremous day), last night 
into She night before (or the previous night, dec., <bc.). 

The cases in which this rule is not to be applied will be easily 
found out if you are careful not to alter the meaning of the speaker. 
Thus ^ 

Whenever the words of the speaker are reported at 
the same time or place at which they were spoken, the 
above words are not changed. 

Direct : Rama said to me, “ I will come to-day.” 

Indirect: Rama told me he 'would come to-day, if I quote 
these words to another person on the mme day on ichkh they were 
spoken; but if I quote them on any other day I must say, 

Rama told me he would come that day. 

Similarly there may be cases in 'v\hich come should be changed 
into “go.” 

Direct: He said to me, “Come here.” 

Indirect : He told me to come here, or 

He told me to go there, according to the position of the 



The following examples should be studied ; — 

Direct: He said to me, “ Did you steal the book?” I replied 
“No.” 

Indirect : He asked me whether I had stolen the book. I said 
I had not, or I denied it, or I answered in the negative. 

Direct: He said to me, “Will you do it now?” I replied 
“No.” ^ 

Indirect: He asked me if I would do it then. I refused, or I 
said I would not. 

Direct: He said to rne, “Would you like to go?” I said 
“ Certainly.” 

Indirect : He asked me if I should like to go. I said I certainly 
^ould. 

Exercise HI. 

Turn the following into the Indirect Nar^'ation : — 

He said to me, “Why are you troubling me now ? Go home. I 
will see you this evening.” He said to us, “I am sotry that I 
failed to see you yesterday, hut I shall undoubtedly be at leisure 
to-morrow.” He said to them, “ Do it thus : if you fail the first 
time, try again ; you will certainly succeed at last.” He said to 
me, “Thank you for all your help. I should not have finished the 
work till to-morrow unless you had been here.” They replied, 
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“O-o to tlie master now ; we shall certainly tell you nothing until 
you have seen him.’’ My father said, “Have you finished 
your lesson yet, my hoy?’’ “No,” I replied; “this lesson is 
very difficult. I was trying to do it yesteiday, but did not sue- 
ceed.” “Never mind,” said my father, “you will be all the 
better for trying even if you do not succeed.” 

Got rect^ the foUomng JGrrm s : — 

The teacher told you sit down. The master told that I will 
let the boys go home. I told him to ask his master can I see. I 
said him to come with me. He said me go. He told that I will 
come. I heard him to ask her that why you not runaway? I 
told her that she do not open the door. I said that why you were 
not diligent ? Govind said that we are to stay here, 

Ti^m tJiefoUoioing into the Direct Narration : — 

He said that his mother was just then absent from home, but 
that I should not on that account defer my visit, as she would 
without doubt return in a few days. 

^e young officer said that he was as old as the prime minister 
of England, and thought himself as capable of commanding a 
ship as that minister was of governing the state. 

He asked mo when I intended to leave Calcutta. I told him 
that as that was the day of examination, I could not leave then : 
but hoped to do so next day. 

Eeported Exclamation. 

When the Eeported Veib contains an exclamation of some kind, 
the Reporting Verb “say” or “tell” must be changed to some 
such Yerb as “ exclaim,” “ pray,” &c., suited to the context : as. 
He said, ^\May God forgive me 1 ” Indirect, He prayed that God 
would forgive him. 

Inteemediate Forms op Narrattox. 

In addition to the Direct and Indiiect Forms of Narration, there 
are others of an intermediate character. 

The first Intermediate Form is distinguished from the Indireaf" 
horm merely by the insertion of quotation marks. The actual 
woids are given, with no change but the necessary ones in Terb 
aud Pronoun. 

The second Intermediate Form reports the actual words but 
without inverted commas. ' 

The third Intermediate Perm differs from the Indirect in 
omitting the Verbs mJeed, &c., introducing the clauses of 
the reported speech.^ 

^ Abridged ttom Bow e and Webb. 
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Siile 81 . — To form a Hegative^ Seuteace, 2 ^^^ 
lehoeen the Auxiliary and the Principal Verb; as, I do not 
like Mm. 

The above is the usual form. In some cases, especially in 
poetiy, not is placed after the Yeib ; as. He spoke not a woid ; he 
vinotlmiQ, 

The Negative precedes the Infinitive ;* as, I told him not to he 
afraid. 

Ill modern English two Negatives ate eq[ual to an afiiimativej 
hence, when negation is intended, one Negative is sufficient. 

In the time of Shakcbpeare two Negatn es were allow ihle j as, 

I never was noj netei will be talte.” 

The Negative and Interrogative Forms are combined 
hj placing the Nominative and not after the Auxiliary ; 
as, Do ti e not love When there is no Auxiliary, they 
are placed after the Verb ; as. Love tve not ? 

When the answer to a question is yes or no, put not 
either before or after a Personal Pronoun Nominative 
and before a Noun Nominative; as, 

Have not I paid you ^ Yes, yon have. No, you have noL 

Have I not paid you Yes, you have. No, you have not 

I«! not this claim unjust ^ Yes, it is. No, it is mL 

The second form, Have I not paid you? is considered more 
emphatic than the first. 

If the answer to be given is yes, the Yerh following must he in 
the afirmatlir. 

If the answer to be given is no, the Yeib following must he in 
the ncguti ve. 

An affirmative Yeib must never come after no; a negative Yerh 
must never come after yes. 

Paise the following Sentences : — 

I had not wiitten. You weie not going. I shall not be leaving 
some time. We did not wish them to come. Shall you not 

f o *2 Am 1 not doing my liest i I have not seen him. I do not 
now the man. Is he not coming to~monow ^ May he not go 
witli us ? I was not going to take him. Had I not seen it, I 
should not have believed it. Shall you not be writing ^ No, 1 
shall not. Have you forgotten yoim exercise ? No, I have not. 

CoiToct the following Triors : — 

Why you not write to me ^ Hid you not tell him ? Yes, I did 
not. Is you father sick or not ^ Did he not meet you yesterday ? 
r Denying ; nsgo, to deny. 
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Yes, ho did not meet me. Why you not go away ^ Why they 
will not come ? Can the boy not read ? Yes, he cannot. 

Turn the following Sentences into the Negative Form : — 

I am hopeful. They are goin^ home. He sent the horse 
yesterday. The king is jealous of his prime minister. ^ This is well 
written. I had intended to go. He was killed in the battle. My 
brother wiote that. Do you understand the q^iiestion ? Have you 
money ? I received your letter. 

The Adverb. 

Rule 32. — Adverbs (ptalify Verbs, Adjectives, and other 
Adverbs ; as, He acts nobhj ; This is rerij largo ; He ran 
too quickly. 

A phrase or clause has often the force of an Adverb ; as, I left 
him in the garden ; We gained ground step by step ; Whn I came 
he told me. Such expressions aie called Adverbial Clauses, because 
they modify the Verbs to which they are attached. 

NoU 1.— Adjectives should not be used as Adverbs, nor Adveibs 
as Adjectives ; as, Sweet sung, for, Sweetly sung ; He spoke very 
mean of him, for, He spoke very meanly ot him. 

Note 2. — Adjectives are sometimes used as Adverbs. In old 
English the Adverb w'as often formed from the Adjective by adding 
e ; as, soft, softc. The e was dropped, and then both had the 
same form. Lond, hard, fast, long, high, wide, much, little, &:c., 
are both Adverbs and Adjectives. The manner in Tvhich they aie 
used determines to which part of speech they belong. 

Note 3.— Some Adjectives qualify the Noun or Pronoun through 
the Verb ; as, Rama looks ; it sounds grand. After Verbs of 
being and seeming the Adjective is used predicatively. 

With Transitive Veibs Adverbs should be used ; as I received 
him wai'mly. In the following examples the meaning differs 
according to the part of speech used : — 

I found the road easy, i.e., not difficult to w^alk on. 

I found the road easily, i,c,, found it without difficulty, ^ 

Note 4.— Two negatives are equivalent to an affirmative (often a 
weak one) ; as, It is not imjust. 

Note 5. — Some Adverbs are followed by corresponding Adverbs ; 
as, Here— there ; where—there j when— then ; never— nor ; rather 
^than ; not only— but also, &c. 

EXERCISES. 

Parse the following Seniences 

The inhabitants fought very bravely ; but their enemies were so 
grealiy superior in numbers, that they were speedily compelled to 
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iweat. This exercise is neatly and conectly written. The 
force of instinct is very strongly shown by the mode in which 
many birds build their nests. There cannot be anything more 
insignificant than vanity. As you say so, I shall go. Unless you 
fry» you will not succeed. lie is industrious, and consequently he 
IS successful. Always try to speak distinctly. I may be awa^’-, 
but I cannotnell yet. 

• 

Correct ihe following E'irors:^- 

The garden is ill laid out, but the situation is remaikablo good* 
If the letter is not bad written, send it. He speaks very beautiful. 
Newton lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of piety. No 
ma.n could have acted nobler. I am wonderful delighted with it. 
Suitably to his condition ivas the behaviour he always exhibited. 
The river flow’s rapid. The youth has been careful brought up. 
He acts very sensible on most occasions ; but he behaved most 
meritorious on the last. 

Eote 4. — The speech did not afford no information. It is not no 
uncommon thing. He affirmed that he would not on no account 
grant the request. I have not done nothing that should bring 
blame upon me. I cannot remember nothing about it Nothing 
never affects me like that. Has not nobody never seen nothin^' of 
a bat of mine nowhere ? ' ” 

The AAMBth^conHnuei, 

Adverbs should be used according to their meaning. 

Some mistakes which are common in India may be noticed. 

Too is often used for very. "When too qualifies an Adjective it 
denotes that a thing is under or over the inoper standard. Very 
does not imply any such limit I hope w’e shall have too much 
rain soon, means a wish for more rain than would he good for the 
country. Very should he used for too. 

Much is sometimes used for very ; as, This coat was much dear, 
instead of wry dear. Very is generally used with Adjectives in 
Isb® Positive degree, and much with Adjectives in the Comparative ; 
as, this was miich dearer. Very may bo prefixed to much; as, 
This was vmj much dearer. Very and much are both used with 
Adjectives in the Supeilative, with a slight difleience of meaning ; 
as, He got much the best ; He got tlie very best. Observe that the 
article follows much and precedes very. 

Sometimes should not be used for perhaps. Sometimes means 
mw and then ; perhaps, it may be possibly, Sometimes my letter 
has not reached you, should be, Perhaps my letter, &c. 

Before should not be used for ago. I saw him three months 
htfore should be, three months ago. Before is not used with a 
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period of time. But we can say, He will come before tlie end of 
tile year. 

Since, as an Adverb, signifies from noiv. It stands after tlie 
%vord or words wMcli it qualifies ; it is jireeeded by a Yeib in the 
Past Bidefinite tense, and it is placed after a Noun or jiirase 
denoting some •period of time, never after a Noun dpoting some 
point of time ; as, I left ijehool three years since {= from now). 

Ago has the same meaning as the Adverb since, and is used in 
the same way ; as, I left school thiee years aqo (= fiom now). 

I No should not be used for noU I have no any money, should 

be, I have not any money, or •m money. 

I EXEUCIsES. 

^ Paise ilic follotving Sentences 

^ You have given me too much. It is a month since he wrote to 

me. Perhaps I may leave to-morrow. I have been veiy busy 
since Tuesday. Sometimes you are careless. He left for England 
a year ago.^ Perhaps it will rain. Kama’s exeicise is fair ; that 
of Goviiid is much infezior ; but that of Kii&hna is much the 
worst. This is veiy much better than that. You will be a 
little vexed at this little matter. 

Com'ect the following Errors : — 

It is too much good. I am all well. It is too hot. I saw him 
three^ week’s before. At heaiing that ho got much anger. He 
was ill since three days. Boys are not intelligent as gills, I 
did not go to town since three weeks. He went two days belore. 
Since four months I went to school daily. I am ^ick now from a 
fortnight. He returned home befoie two months. I bought it 
since three months. As he has not written, sometimes he may 
have left. He will likely answer soon. He says that he is no 
able to do it. 

Make sentences each conlniaing one of (he following •words : too, 
veiy, since, much, sometimes, perhaps, ago, not. 

Position op the Adverb. 

Eule 83.-— Adverbs are fjeneralhj placed, close U the 
words which they qualify; as Very good; He acted 

wuelp. 

Adverbs are usually placed : — 

I. Before Adjectives or other Adverbs ; as, vei'y good t ’cern 
W2|/ written. ^ ' 

, K After Intransitive Veibs ; as, I laughed heartiln. 

Hsupaly alter the Object of a Transitive Veib i as. He naid 
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^emliiemllij. Sometimes tlie Adverb is placed before the Verb • 
as. He willmgly gianted their request. ’ 

qj *« and its objective. 

i’ He !!oZ(f Ais«aZe^^ieasi« 5 f?)/; not, B.etoU pleas>Mgly his^tah. 
Fit the prmoipal Verb and thelast of its A^diaries ; as, 

always bought with money. 

iValiv Adverb qualifies a whole sentence or is used emphat- 

elated 

itiGi^if^ms displcasiuG; Memt teas a wan so used, 
r r ‘ Adverbs a^^i.w/5, m vet , often, sowttinus, are usually placed 
before the Verbs they qualify, except the A’-erb To he : TSS, 
dies the purest style; Me often toKs foolishly ; Me v> never at honic 
A-, follows the word it qualities'; as. Good curngT 

/• Without great caie in placing the Adveib propeily, a wroiii? 
meaning^ may be given to a sentence, or it may be Sered Zi* 
bioUous. Only requires special attention. It is geiutallii placed 
immediately hfore the word it qualifies. ^ ^ 

thi? ]ie®dM r^® lived for their sakes,” the meaning is 
that he did not do any other thing for their sakes. “Helive<l 

Hv^^for ^'sason. ‘‘ He 

thp tnd ^ reason. Only at 

^ sentence oiten has a disparaging - signification. ** He 
laave a rupee only, implies that moie may be expected. 

EXERCISES. 

Correct the foil ou mg JErrors:-^ 

The master ta,ught very well the boy. He renounced for ever 
^tended to carry farther their operations! 
Melville proposed to invite -back the king, Ifelson attacked most 
courageously the enemy^s fleet. artackea most 

We must not expect to find study agreeable always The field 
having been tilled often, vill yield a good crop. Mek’svtws are 
strangely altered by skilful hints sometimes. 

Kama very slowly walks. The following sentence cannot hut Kp 
understood. I hope not much to tiie those whom I shall 
not happen to please. They proposed to share equally the fruit 
These opinions have been held generally in every age. 

1 am only left. England has only possessions in South Africa 
Italy has every gift of God, not freedom only. H?is caution; 
not to guve office properly. He is seldom or ever in his place. 
It IS not my intention to compel, but to advise you, Ile^onlv 
regards not his health, but his reputation.. I will not <'^0 be he 
never so pressing. 

Cm the differed meanings of the following sentences /^-^Onlj he 

® ‘®®=tocWve. 
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promised a book* He ofily promised a book. He promised 
a book. He ooly lived for their sakes. He lived only for their 
sakes. He lived for their sakes only. 

The Pkeposition. 

Uulo 34.— Prepositions govern the Objective Case ; as, 
He went jrom Madras to Calcutta. 

Note 1.— Prepositions generally stand before the words they 
govern. 

The rule in the Indian vernaculars is the reverse. 

Note 2. — Prepositions should be placed as near as possible to the 
words they govern. 

Except tons, — In Interrogative and Relative sentences in familiar 
style, the Preposition is oiten placed at the end ; as, What could 
it proceed from .? This is the person whom I gave it to. 

The Preposition is most frequently placed at the end when the 
Relative is omitted ; as, It was a thing I was used to {to which I 
was used). It must also he placed at the end when that is used for 
whom; as, The person that 1 gave it to. 

In dignified language, the Preposition is placed before the Pro- 
noun ; as, Umler what captain serve yon ? 

The Objective is sometimes placed first for emphasis ; as. Such 
conduct 1 am at a loss to account for. 

Note 3, — Piepositions sometimes form compounds with Verbs ; 
as, to smile at, to pkJc up, <S:c. Such expressions should be parsed 
as Prepositional Verbs, 

Note 4. — When two Prepositions refer to one Koun, place the 
Noun after the first, and the Pronoun representing it after the 
second ; as, I went to the chair and sat down on it ; not, I went to, 
and sat down on, tlm chair. 

Note 5.-- Adverbs often qualify Prepositions ; as, out from, &c. 
Tile two words may be considered as a Compound Preposition. 

Note 0.— The Prepositions for, from, in, on, are often omitted 
Iiefore Nouns of place and time j as, I will cause it to rain (for) fort/ 
days. 

Note 7 . — Prepositions should not be inserted where they are not 
wanted. 

The word to is often omitted in English when used in the 
Indian vernaculars.^ ^ He told to me, ought to be, He told me. 

Nefe S, — Prepositions should not be omitted where Syntax 
requires them, I wish to go England, should be, I wish to go to 
England. I came to speak you, ought to be, I came to speak to 
you. I can depend your promise, ought to be, I can depend upon 
your promise*. 
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EXEECISES* 

Parse the following Sentences : — 

To wliom did you give the letter which I sent ? Paper did not 
come into use until the twelfth century, Temperancej by fortify- 
ing the mind and body, leads to happiness. It we view ourselves, 
with all our imperfections and failings, in a just light, we shall 
rather be surprised at our enjoying so^many good things, than 
discontented, because there are any ^ich we want. Be not 
overcome by the injuries you meet with, so as to pursue revenge ; 
by the disasters of life, so as to sink into despair ; by the evil 
examples of the world, so as to follow them into sin. Overeome 
injuries by forgiveness ; disasters, by fortitude; evil examines, by 
firmness of principle. When will you go to Calcutta 1 Come out 
from among them. With whom are you in company? To whom 
were you talking when I came ? I am out of breath. 

Correct the following Errors : — 

MnU. — She I am pleased with, but not with he. We are all 
accountable, each for hisself. Except thou, I have none to help 
me. He laid the blame on some one, I know not who of the party, 
iniey gladly of theirselves made up the ransom. Between you 
and I there is much mischief in it. 

Notes, — Is it me you mean to compare him with ? The Turks were 
the next people who the Russians made war against. You surely 
know not who you speak to. He returned to, and locked himself up 
in. his house. He is wholly unacquainted with, and consequently 
incapable of explaining, the principles of the Art. One of the conspir- 
ators wrote to, and informed the Emperor of, the daring scheme. 

Give me a little of salt. He was of twelve years. Throw a 
little of water. I failed in last December. My father regretted 
for my leaving. I will go on to-morrow. Listen what I tell you. 
There is no use of talking. He harassed to his master. He 
refused to alter from his decision. My brother went Bombay, He 
minded to all my affairs. Tell to me your name. I saw him in 
this week. Send to me some money, He did not obey to their 
advice. He showed favour upon me. This horse is worth for 
* forty rupees. You cannot give answer for that. 

Rule 35» — Prej^ositions should h used according to their 
meaning. 

Some directions may be given • hut much acquaintance with 
English literature ^ is required to secure accuracy, 

1. In is used before the names of countries, districts, and largo 
cities ; at, before the names of foreign cities, small towns and 
villages ; as, He is in England ; in Calcutta ; He lives at Seram- 
pore in Bengal. We may say, He is at school or in school, 

I The bocto 9i a cowtiy j a letter. 
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2 . To is ttsed in expressions like, He went to Calcutta. In tke 
sentence, Ceylon lies to the south of India ; to denotes that Ceylon 
is heyond India. Travancore is to the south of India, should be in 
the south of India. , , , 

а. With often denotes the imtmmeni, and by, tlie doer; as, This 

was wiitten hy me with a quill. _ ^ ^ ^ x? 

4 . Since, as a Preposition, signifies from. It is pl^ed neiore a 

Houn or phrase denoting rsome ^oint ot time, never before a Hqun or 
phrase denoting a period of time. It is also preceded by a Verb in the 
I^rescnt Perfect Tense ; as, The school has been closed swee May. 
I am unwell since three "weeks, should be, I hctvc been unwell for 
three weeks. But since is correctly used when we speak of an 
interval between a past fixed point of time and the present lime ; 
as, I have been nnwell si7ice Friday. . . . . 

5. At, like sincCf denotes Sipoioit of time ; in, z, portion of time ; 
as, He left at six o’clock ; He will come tn the evening. Jn an 
hour, means at the end of an hour ; tvithin an hour, before the end 

cf an houi’. . n . t, 

б . Fox (in the sense of during) denotes a portion of time. It may 

be used with any Tense except the l^resent Imperfect : I am study- 
ing English bincc two years, ought to be, I have been studying 
English for two years. . 77 •. 

8. From, denoting a point of iimc^ may he used with all the 
Tenses, but must be followed by to, till, or until > as, I attended 
from the 1st to the 20th of this month. 

Position of Prepositions. 

Prepositions, as their name implies, are usually placed bfrre the 
words they govern ; as, Come to me. 

Picceptions. 

1. When the object is an Inferrogaiiir or Pdative Pronoun ; as, 
Tf hat are we going fo ^ 

2. When the Relative is omitted ; as, We should use the reason 
we are born ^oitX 

EXERCISES. 

Parse the foUowfnrj Sentences : — ^ 

Rain fell during the night. Is he at home ? I am going to 
-Japan. I have not seen him for three months. A battle was 
tought at Plassey. I have had fever for six days. He has attended 
(‘ollegc for three years. He started at the same time that I did. 
He will kill you with the sword. I have been here for a fortnight. 
I have not met him since Friday. Cochin is in the south of India. 
Tibet is to the north of India. Did you go to office to-day ? The 
sup. Iw been shining for three hours. 1 was present from three 
to four m afternoon. The holidays will end in a week. He 
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will come in the evening. He went away in the morning. I must 
go by train this evening. You have not been here for a long time. 

Oorrect the following Errors , — 

He went in Madras. He was kicked with his horse. They 
spent six months at Bengal. I am sick from three weeks. He 
lives at Lolidon. I have not seen him from a long time. Come 
after a veek. My father has gone at^Bangalore. I cut it by a 
knife. Is Ceylon m the south or west of India I am a candi- 
date from four months. When you wrote upon your uncle ^ On 
his arrival to India, he went at Poona. It rained at morning 
time. The giraffe is found at South Afiica. Friday evening he 
will leave foi the Bombay. 1 send you this letter with Govind. 
He was killed with him by a spear. The whole island was overrun 
with the invaders. It is after a long time that you have come to 
school. 

JFHte sentences each containing one of the following words : — 
With, in, at, since, for, from, within. 

Explain the difference in meaning "between the following 
sentences — He reached England at the same time as I did, and. He 
reached England in the same time as I did. 

Buie 36. — Certain words and phrases must he fdlhmd 
hj fartieular ^Prepositions, 

Some words are followed by different Prepositions to express 
different meanings. Examples of some of the principal are given 
below. 

Abhorrence of deceit Acq^uaint with a person or thing 

Abhorrent to the feelings Aciniesce in a decision 

Abide by a statement Acquit of blame 

Abound %n^ with — expedients Adapted tos, thing 

Absent from school ,, for a purpose 

Absolve from a promise Addicted to opium 

Absorbed in thought Adequate to a want 

Abstain from food Adhere to a purpose 

Accede to a request Adjacent to the city 

Accept of n favour Admiration of a pci son 

Acceptable to a person Admit of excuse 

Access to a house Admonished of a fault 

' Accompanied by a fiiend person 

f Accord with (neuter), to (active) Adorn with flowers 
Accordance with the rules Advantage of his absence 

According to promise ,, over his opponent 

/Accountable to his master for Adverse the inoposal 

the monejr Affection to^ for 

Accuse of crime, hj any one Affinity to^ between 
Accustomed to teaching Affiicted wdh blindness 
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Afraid of punishment 
Agree amongt themselves 
„ to a ])roposal 
,, his wife 
Agreeable to one’s wishes 
Agreement between them 
Aim at a bird 
AMn to pity 
Alarmed at the sight 
Alien to the subject 
Alienate /row a friend 
Alight from a horse ; on the 
ground ; at the door. 

Alive to the risk 
Alliance u'ith a party 
Allied to a thing 
,, with a person 
Allotted to each 
Allowable /or a person 
Allude to his conduct 
Alternate loith his brother 
Amazed at a proposal 
Ambitious of glory 
Amount to a hundred 
Angry at a thing, with a per- 
son 

Annoyed at a thing 
„ ^ with a person 
Apprise of an event 
Answer to a person 
„ for his neglect 
Antidote against poison 
Antipathy to, against 
Anxious jhr, a 6 oz^^--his safety 
Apart /rom the company 
Appeal to the High Court 
j, against the decision 
Apply to a person, /or a thing 
Appoint to a situation 
Apprehensive of danger 
Apprise o/his loss 
Appropriate to the occasion 
Approve of his conduct 
Arrive at a place, in a carriage 
Ascribe to him the honour 
Ashamed of his conduct 


Ask /or a thing ; /row or of a 
person 

Assent to a proposal 
Associate with a person or thing 
Assure him 0/ safety 
Astonished at his impudence 
Atone to a person, /or a fault 
Attend to (listen) upon (wait) 
Attendance at court 
Attendance upon a person 
Attentive to a teacher 
Avail oneself o/the chance 
Averse to (feeling), /ro 7 n (state) 
Avert danger /’0?;t a person 
Aware of his intention 

Backward in learning 
Banish from the country 
Bare 0/ clothes 
Bathe in water 
Bear xvith a person 
Beg of a person 
, , for bread 

Believe in his truthfulness 
Belong to a person 
Bent on going 
Bereaved of his wife 
Beset with danger 
Bestow a thing upon a person 
Betray to the enemy 
Betray into his hands 
Beware of the dog 
Blame /or failure 
Blind to his danger 
,, 0/ an eye 
Blush at the sight 
„ for his conduct 
Boast of skill 
Borrow of from— b. friend 
Bound in honour 
„ every tie 
Buy a thing of a person 

Call xipon him, cd his house, for 
the money, mi, out, ^c. 

Capable of designs 
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Capacity /or thought 
Care /or his life 
Care of your books 
Careless of about —the result 
Carp at the answer 
Catch (yt a strain 
Caution agaimt the cheat 
Cautious (^’fire 
Cavil at his speech 
Cede to Germany 
Celebrated for bravery 
Certain of success 
Charge him with crime 
Charge the cost to him 
Cheat a person of his money 
Cleanse p'oin sin 
Clear of debt 
Close (adj.) to the river 
Close (verb) with the offer 
Coincide tvUh his opinion 
Combine with the enemy 
Commit to memory 
Committed against the law 
Common to old and young 
Compare with (quality), to (like- 
ness) 

Compatible with safety 
Compensate him for his work 
Compete with him /or a prize 
Competent /or the oiSce 
Oomplain 0/ a person or thing 
,, ^0 a person, against a 

person 

, , about a person or thing 

Comply with a request 
Colnposed of metal 
Comml from view 
Concerned at, about— mi event 
,, for his safety 

,, i% the crime 

Concur with a person 
,, m an opinion 
Condemned to death for murder 
Condole with a person 
Conduce to health 

Confer 


Confer a favour on men 
Confess to a fanlt 
Confide i% to — a person 
Confident of victory 
Confined to bed 
Confirmed in the appointment 
Conformubie to rule 
Confront a person with his 
accusers 

Congenial to one's tastes 
Congratulate him on his mar- 
riage 

Connect with what goes before 
Connive at a crime 
Consent to the plan 
Consequent uj)on the proceeding 
Consist of metal 
Consist in causes or results 
Consonant to, with 
Consult with your father 
Contend with, against 
Content with his pay 
Contrary to his orders 
Conversant icith persons 
Converse wiih a person on a 
subject 

Convince of error 
Copy /rom a book 
Correspond 'loith a person about 
a peison or thing 
/o an object 

Count on, 'iipon—youi coming 
Cure a person qf a disease 

Deaf to advice 
Deal with a person 
„ ^ in rice, sugar 
Decide on, upon — a plan 
Defective in strength 
Defer to his opinion 
Deficient in sense 
Deformed in body 
Defraud a person of his dues 
Delight in his company 
Delighted wUh the offer 
P^w&Bded of ^ perspa 
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Demur to the charge 
Depart/rom a place 
Depend upon one’s efforts 
Deprive a person of a thing 
Derived/? om Sanskrit 
Derogate one’s reputation 
Derogatory to one’s g<^jd name 
Descriptive of the place 
Deseiving (/praise 
Designed /of use 
Desirous o/’gain 
Desist the chase 
Despair of success 
Destitute of food 
De'^truetive of happine^^s 
Determine upo^i going 
Detract /mn his good name 
Devolve on^ upon 
Die of hunger, hy the sword 
D^er/rom, uith — a person 
Difference between things 
Difficulty in an attempt 
Diligent m business 
Diminution of comfort 
Disagree with a person 
Disagreeable to a person 
Disappointed of a thing, in a 
thing 

Disapprove of conduet 
Discharge service 
Discourage an attempt 
Discouragement to virtue 
Dislike to labour 
Dispense with Ms help 
Displeased wUh his servant 
Dispute with a person about a 
thing 

Disspt/m?i an opinion 
Distinct from the other 
Distrusttul (/his corn-age 
Divide between two, among many, 
Doubt of one’s honesty 
Due to want of care 

Eager for, with 
^ approach 


Effective /(??' war 
Elicit /ro?n a person 
Eligible for office 
Eml3itteredc'(7ff??2Sj5Ms opponent 
Emboldened by success 
Eminent /or sk|]l 
Emulous of fame 
Enamoured of a person, %cith a 
thing 

Encouragement to virtue 
Encroach o??, ujmi—the land 
Endeared to a person 
Endeavour a/tcr failure 
Endowed loith beauty 
Endued with virtue 
Engage m business, to a person 
Engraved 07i brass 
Enjoin upo7i a peison 
Enlarge upoii the subject 
Enlist in the army 
Enter iipoii a course, into oneb 
views 

Entitled to a seat 
Enveloped m fog 
Envious of his success 
Envy (noun) at his success 
Equal to the other 
Escape /?w;i jail 
Essential to health 
Estimated at its proper worth 
Exact payment from a person 
Excel zn drawing 
Except (verb) from payment 
Exception to a rule, ageumt a 
person 

Exchange horses with mo ^ 
Excluded /?*ow society 
Exclusion (/above mentioned 
Excuse a person// om attendance 
Excuse /(?r absence 
Exempt /?-o?M duty 
Expel /?*(?m school 
Expensive in dress 
Exposed to danger 
Expostulate with a person 
Extricate/roTO his gtasp 
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Exult in his gain 
,, over a person 

Eail in one’s purpose 
„ 0 ^* success 

Fall mider^from, on, U2)on, into 
Familiar m7/i‘'the book 
Fatal to his life 
Favourable to his wishes 
Favoured with your company 
Favn (verb) vpo,i a peison 
Feed on grass 
with corn 
Feel for the poor 
Fertile in gi ain 
Find out the cause 
Finish ivith a song 
Fit/o? a purpose 
Fond of fruit 
Foreign to a pin pose 
Forgetful of his duty 
Wmef tom blame 
Frown upon a person or thing 
Full of BQl'TOW 

Gifted with skill 
Glad of at the result 
Glance at an object 
,, owapage 
Glory i7i victory 
Grasp at a shadow 
Grateful to his parent 
Greedy of after riches 
Grieve at, for an event 
5 , for a person 
Grumble at the change 
Guaid against, f) om danger 
Guilty of murder 

Happen in a place, at a timo, ca 
a person 

Healed of his disease 
Hide/rowi* the enemy 
Binder /m;?, speaking 
Hint at the cause 
Hope /or better times 


Hurtful to progress 
Hush vp the tale 

Ignorant of a design 
111 of fever 

Illustrative of the subject 
Immeijsed in pleasure 
Impatiebt of control 
,, /or payment 
,, at delay 
Impelled dg pride 
Impertinent to his teacher 
Impose upon a person 
Impress a thing upon a person 
Impute to love of gain 
Incentive to labour 
Inclined to idleness 
Included in the list 
Inclusive of all charges 
Inculcate upon a person 
Indebted to the landlord 
„ in a large sum 
Independent </help 
Indicative of displeasure 
Indifferent to fame 
Indignant at the insult 
Indulgent to his children 
Infected with small-pox 
Infer /rom his manner 
Infested with snakes 
Indict punishment on him 
Influence over, with — a person 
55 on his conduct 
Inform a person of a thing 
0 , against a person 
Infringe on hib lights 
Initiate into crime 
Insepaiable from one another 
Insinuate into one^s favour 
Insist upon payment 
Intent iqmn his woik 
Interfere with his rights 
Intimate wiih the prisoner 
Introduce me to the professor 
Introduced into a room 
Intrude %ipon your time 
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Intrude biio your compound 
Inured to hardshii) 

Inveigli against crime 
Invest tuUh authority 
,, in land 
Invite to a marriage 
Involved in disgrace f 
Irrelevant to the question 
Irrespective of the result 

Jealous of his rights 

Jest at danger 

Join with a person 

Judge of 3> person hj his actions 

Know of five candidates 

Lame of a leg 
Lament/or his only son 
Laugh at him for his folly 
Lavish 0 / money 
Liable to abuse 
,, /i5>r the loss ^ 

Lift him up ^ ^ 

Listen to a person ™ 

,, for a song 
Lost to a sense of shame 

Made of wood /or a purpose 
Marry one person to another 
Martyr /or a cause, to a disease 
Meddle with the watch 
Meditate upon a question 
Meet with a refusal 
Militate a>gaimt an opinon 
Mindful of his promise 
Mistrustful o/a promise 
Mourn for his mother 
Moved at the sight 
,, Sy his passions 

,, to tears 

,♦ wUhemy 

Murmur at or against a person 

Natural to a hoy 

Necessary to success, for the 


Necessity </the case 
„ for his going 
Need (noun) of for — food 
Negligent in attendance 

Obedient to his teachers 
Object (verb) to the demand 
Obliged to him for the gift 
Observance of the Sabbath 
Occur to the writer 
Odious to a person 
Offend against a rule 
Officiate /or another 
,, 'm a post 
Open to objection 
Opposed to fact 
Overcome with sleep 
Overwhelmed with joy 

Parallel to the first 
Part with his money 
Partake of food 
Partial to his friend 
Pass hy the spot 
' ,, over the fault 
Passion for gambling 
Peculiar p the country 
Penitenf/i^his conduct 
Perceptible to the age 
Perse veie in study 
Persist in coming 
Pertain to the subject 
Play at cricket 
o?t the harp 
Polite in his manners 
,, to all ' 

Popular /or his kindness 
,, with his companions 
Possessed (/wealth 
,, with an idea 
for a blessing 
Precious to the owner 
Preferable to the first 
Prefixed to the paper 
Prejudice against a persojj 
Prepared /or tjje worst 
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Prepared against tlie fiituie 
Preparatory to going 
Presume ttpon his good nature 
Pretext for absence 
Prevent from coming 
Previous to his death 
Profit bg ihe tiansactioU 
Profitable to the owner 
Prohibit /roTH giving 
Prone to deceit 
Proper /or the occasion 
JProtest against tlie course 
Proud of his position 
Provide /or, with, against 
Put up with abuse 

Qualified for office 
Quarrel with a person 
,, betwem brothers 
Questioned cm the subject 
Quick at accounts 

Rebel against the king 
Recede /row his position 
Reckless of danger 
Reckon on a profit 
Reconciled to a loss 

,, with an enemy 
Recover /ro^^^ fever 
Reduce to a state, imdor subjec- 
tion 

Refer to his letter 
Refrain from deceit 
Regard for a person, to our 
neighbour 

Reign over the country 
Rejoice at his success, with me 
Relation to a matter 
Relations with a person 
Relieve /ro??t the task 
Relish /or work 

Rely on, u;pon a promise or 
person 

Remind a person of a thing 
Remiss in duty 
Beinit to England 


Remote from home 
Remove/row the post 
Repent of his refusal 
Repine at misfortune 
Replete with luxury 
Reply to a letter 
Reproach him /or his fault 
Requireio/ his security 
Rescue from danger 
Resigned to his lot 
Resolve %tpon a course 
Resort to trickery 
Respect (noun) /or the aged 
,, (/a matter 

Respond to his appeal 
Restore to an office 
Result (verb) /row carelessness 
, , (noun ) of the examination 
Revert to the owner 
Rich in cattle 
Rid cf the whole affair 
Rob a person of a thing 
Rule over the country 

Sacred to the memory 
Sanguine of success 
Search /or, after — happiness 
Secure /row, danger 

Sensible of kindness 
Sensitive to ridicule 
Serviceable to a person 
Shoot at a mark 
Short </ money 
Sick 0/ idleness 
Side (verb) with a person 
Significant o/his designs 
Similar to the other 
Slothful in business 
Slow of speech 
„ at ^Y0Ik 
Smile at his folly 
„ xipon his proposal 
Snatch at the chance 
Solicitous of employment 
Sorry /or the loss 
Sparing q/ praise 


I 
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Specific /or, 

Spite against a person 
Sport with danger 
Stained with sin 
Stare at a person 
Stare a person in tlie face 
Strip 0/ clothes 
Subject to oidcrs ^ 
Subscribe to a fund 
Subsequent to that event 
Subsist u])on bread 
Sixcceed to the title 
,, in his attempt 
Sufficient/or the da> 

Suitable /or the pin pose 
, , to the occasion 
Supply with funds 
Sure of success 
Surprise at failure 
Suspicioiis of danger 
Swerve /rom justice 
Sympathise uith a person 
Sympathy /or the poor 

Tamper with the accounts 
Taste of wdiat is enjoyed, for 
what we are able to enjoy 
Temperate eating 
Tempt with money 
Thankful to him for the gift 
Think ofs. person 

o?i, oiir — advice 
Thirst /or gold, after gain 
Tired of delay 
,, toifh working 
Ti ample upon justice 
Treat </ the causes 
Tiifie with the truth 


Triumph over an enemy 
True to nature 

Trust in a person, to a promise 

Unite ivith your brother 
Urge upon his attention 

r 

Vain of his beauty 
Versed m logic 
Vested in land 
Vexed at a thing 
,, “zod/i a person 
Victorious over the enemy 
Y^ie ynth a person 
Y^oid (/learning 

YYait upon (attend) a person 
„ Jor (stay) a peisoii 
YVant of money 
YVanting in courage 
YVain of danger 

against an enemy 
Y\^atch /or the morning 
,, over a person 
YVeary o/life 
YVink at his neglect 
YVish/or rest 

YMthdraw /ro?/i tlie bargain 
YVonder at his conduct 
Worthy 0/ success 
W restle toUh difilculties 

Y'earn /or homo 
Y ield to the outcry 

Zeal for religion 
Zest /or pleasure 


EXEXCISES. 

Fa?'se the foUotulng Bmicnm * 

He fell from his liorse. Is lie greedy of gain ? We must smarj 
gainst such an evil. We are ignorant of many things. I am not. 
nidjffirent to your happiness. It is difficult to eorJiuoe Mm of 
Ms Diligent boys always attend te their studies. Sorrow 
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is inseparable from sin. He has profited by your advice. Never 
swerve from the path of duty. lie was unjustly blamed for the 
accident. The man was accused of stealing by the owner. 

Correct ilie fulloioing Mnors : — > 

I am tired ^with his advice. Give an instanee for a proper 
noun. I have a desiie upon that. To wb^ch he complied. He 
had been applying to this post. I was made acquainted of his 
loss. The pioposal was rgreed by the others. Never he guilty 
for rudeness. Such behaviour is unworthy to you. She is afraid 
by a dog. We are now accustomed with these inconveniences. 
He is resolved of going to Bangaloie, She had lallen to the 
well. Ho has profited fiom my loss. I wholly dissent with his 
opinion, and shall never be leconeilcd with it. What we did 
was strictly conformable with our instructions. He has a great 
resemblance of his lather, and especially in his abhorrence against 
deceit. He is so eager for the pursuit of the object, that there is 
much difficulty of making him attend on anything else. As a 
page, he had to attend to his lady, who was glad at his services. 
This is quite adapted for common use. He has as much reason 
to be angry at him as at me. He should never be angry with 
trifles. 

yorm eight seniciiccs with words folhwcd hy more than onePre- 
posiUon, 

The Conjunction. 

Eule 37.— CoHjiHietioHS join the same cases of Mum 
or JPmiounSy mid the same moods and teases of Verh. 

Emmples: — He and she are happy. He loves and obeys his 
parents. 

Conjunctions join the same form of Verbs. He reads and does 
study every day, should be, He reads and studies every day. 

Conjunctions have no governing powder. The Objectives which 
follow them are governed by Verbs or Prepositions. 

iVbfe 1. — When ^erbs connected by a Conjunction are in 
different circumstances, they may be in dificrent moods and 
tenses, tlie subject being generally, but not always repeated ; 
as, The stemner arrived lu good time last moiith, but it is late this 
month. 

The Nominative is to be repeated when the Verbs are connected 
by either^or, neUher—nor, thoagh-^-yety although ; and also when 
the sentence is emphatic or interrogative. 

JTote 2.— When several particulars are spoken of collectively pr 
separately, and, or, or nor, is usually prefixed to tho last onlyj 
as, Me mUj dfinks. and sleeps ; Me neither eats, drinks, mr sleeps. 
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yok 3, — Auxiliary Yerb is often omitted after if, lest, 
tbougb, until, &c. ; as, 1/ he sell it, I cannot prevent him : i.e,, Ifha 
should sell, &c. Some of these Corij unctions, and also that, are 
themselves often omitted ; as, Were he not bhnd, he would achiow^ 
ledge it : Lq., If he were not, &c. Ee knows ( that) J must sell. 

Mote 4.— Since, as a Conjunction, signifies frmn which time. 

It is followed by a Yerb in the Past Indefinite T^nse ; it is pre- 
ceded by a Yerb in t^ Present Indefinite or Present Perfect Tense 
and by a Noun denoting some period of time — not a 'point of time! 
Thus, Three months have gone since my brother left. It is now a 
year since it happened. 

Mote 5.-— Than follows Adjectives in the comparative, and also 
rather and other; and is itself often followed by the objective 
(not the nominative) of the Relative Pionoun ; as, 1 would have the 
bookjather than the picture. 

Mote 6. —A Pronoun after than or as either agrees with a Yerb, 
or is governed by a Yerb or Preposition understood ; as, He is 
'Wiser than I (am) ; She loved him more than (she loved) me ; You 
are as tall as I. 

Mote 7.-~Certam Conjunctions require corresponding Con- 
junctions ; as, 

Hither, or : — It was either the man or the woman. 

Meither, He will neither go nor stay. 

Whether, or : — ^Vhether he agiees or not, it must be done. 

Though, yet Though they paid him high, yet he was un- 
faithful. 

As, as : — As clear as the sun. 

As, so . — As is the child, so is the man. 

So, as .—He is not so attentive as he was. 
hi determined, that nothing could persuade 

Hoik, a7ui : — It is both cheap and good. 

then : — If you saw him, then I yield the point. 

Hecaim, therefore /—Because he sinned, Ac., therefore he is 
unhappy. 

In poetry, or and nor are often employed instead of either and ^ 
neither; as, ^'Orhy the lazy Scheldt or wandering PoP Mot and 

never are also sometimes thus used ; as, He never tires nor stops to 
reM. 


Parse the following Sentences : — 

^ He and I commenced our studies at the same time. The man 
IS good, but not wise. If we contend about trifles, and violently 
maintain our opinion, we shall gain but few friends. When 
blessed with health and prosperity, cultivate an humble and a 
compassionate disposition. Speak but the word, and I am ready. 
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Kever sport witli pain in any of your amusements, nor treat even 
the meanest insect with wanton ciuelty. If we knew how much 
the pleasures of this life deceive and betray their unhappy 
votaries, and reflected on the disappointments in pursuit, the 
dissatisfaction in enjoyment, or the uncertainty of possession, 
which everywhere attend them, vre should cease to be enamoured 
of these brittM and transient joys, and ^hould wisely hx our 
hearts on those virtuous attainments, which the woild can neither 
give nor take away. 


Correct the following Errors : — 

xoiih Notes 1 a:id 2. He railed against you and I. John, 
you and me will arrange. Did I not warn you, and begged you 
to be prudent? My uncle and him came. They would neither 
attend themselves, nor suffered otheis to do so. The day is 
approaching and hastens upon us in %vhich we must give an 
account of our stewardship. Have you any message lor my 
brother or I ? Scotland and thee did each in other live. 
Whether he buys, or sell, or exchanges, he discovers the same 
probity. If he understands his business and attend to it, he 
ought to succeed. Did I not tell you and wrote to you 2 He told 
her and 1. 


years older nor him ; but I am two years 
older than her. I would rather be a good scholar and a good man 
as a wealthy and unscrupulous rajah. He attended to no other 
pursuit but that of cultivating flowers. I will rather go myself as 
you. I am certain it was no other but the prince, than 
who none looks more commanding. You are a much greater 
loser beyond me by his death. 

N ote 6. — -Gopal is not as desirous of knowledge as his brother. 
It will improve neither the mind or delight the imagination. He 
is in the habit both of writing sermons as well as plays. He is as 
good, if not better, than him, Neither the good or the bad are 
o tree from reverses. It is of no consequence whether he goes nor 
^ys. I must be so^ plain to tell you that it is not the case. 
Though I heard it, still I cannot credit it. His sight has become 
so weak as he can see only indistinctly. The Athenians were as 
vain as to call themselves earth-born. 


Riile 38. — Interjections are follotced hy the Objective 
ease of the Pronoun of the jSlrst person^ and ly the Nomi- 
native of the Pronoun of the second. 


Ah me 1 Oh me I 


0 thon 1 
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miscellaneous mistakes ioe coreegtioi, 

Mistakes in Idiom, eto. 

How many hours you require for this paper? I have the 
honour to intorin you that I liave reached this station yest6rd,ay* 
My brother is the student in Spares Collepfe. Do you know wh4 
uiii ilio e’saminer como 2 This is a lon^ paper ;#have you com- 
pleted? He saw tlrlfc the carnol is excited. Mle is the large 
liver in Africa. He came in tuin to the Madras. I send tms 
letter with Govind. I had no opportunity for telling to him. 
Foi a long time I am waiting for you. He has gone to Bombay 
la-st montli. I done write exercise. I am in this school since two 
years. Will I come to-morrow ^ Bow I can learn lesson with 
no any book ^ He did not give good examination. Krishna did 
not come yet. I too much tired. How to do this? Kama 
assisted to Hari. When I spoke to him he told to go. Please 
keep tavour upon me. lie told he will not give. I was promoted 
SIX months befoie. Yesterday I have been to bank. How thS 
Koman Empiie is so miserably fallen 1 This house is high than 
that. This is the oldest of the two. He asked me where yoa 


going ^ All boys should have his own book. The all men are not 



wise. Little ram would be good for the ciop^. Since a weekl 
have not seen him. It is hve weeks ago 1 began to study t}i« 
English. It is two hours since I am here. Why you not come% ^ 
school yesterday « I will call you to-day night. I am very ill, 
but I hope I will be better soon. "Would we be paid if we went I ^ « 
He would not be persuaded but what I was greatly to blaihe^i ^ 

I ha ■ '■ ' - - - t 

No 

decided ' . 

did not obey to their advice. He says he have not been able to leani, ! 1 
He had heard that the ship in which I have sailed was drowned) i 
of Madras. Gentleman said he will write to you this day. I# M | 
convenient for all than formerly. This (question is difficult •; 
that. My teacher is angry on me. kly father gave a book 
He ordered to come the servants. They did not obey to his 
mands. An eailiest reply is requested, I have no any desire 
go. Ask him for dinner to-day evening. Set to him good exam|lif 
I replied how that I would give him what he asked, and he gres 
astonished of this. So young the boy was he ventured to ask 
robber what right you have for coming into my father’s garden, 

I said him to come with me ; he replied that, very 'well, I f 
going with you just now* My circumstance is very misera| 

He has tried much as he pulls out the punkah all the day lo 
For a rainy weather a monkey took a shelter under a i 
a tree where a nest of Loxia bird was hanging j then iiiej 
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seemg tho wretched monkey being wet entirely by rain, advised 
wny do you never build a pioper nouse for your residing against 
the day of wmtei ? Upon bearing this, the monkey having given 
room to his rage, climbed over the tree and made the nest into 
pieces. So, thou wilt be damaged, if thou wouldst give advice to a 
person who hath no learning and wisdom. 

Sir,~I beg to ^nfoim to your honour, that, since four vreeks, I 
have been unable to attend to school, on ^coant of these my 
0 owing troubles. As i had an urgent business, for this yeiy 
1 I reached hn my villac^e, I 

found that my house was totally fallen by cause of rain. My 
mother was severely caught by fever from four days, and was too 
111. She was even at the end of dying. My brother was accused 
in a case of idleness about bis duties ; ho received his jawab, and 
we weie helpless, I am informed that you have forbidden that 
i should not receive the whole of my scholarship. As I am 
laultless in my absence, I hope you will be good enough and 
excuse me from deducting the money. Yours obedient ser\^nt ^ 
^obody since ^two thousand years found the true reason why 
water does use in pump. The common vulgar people told that 
pump has power ot suction. The philosopher declared that it 
seems to us, Nature abhors vacuum. The Galileo’s pupils did not 
see how can this be, for above thirty-two feet, Nature does not 
1 to vacuum. It was not until after much 

study that he did not discover the true reason.^ 

It will be well if the education is extended to all the persons. 

spread of learning. Such an arrangement like 
the above Government is making since the last many years, with 
umversal approbation of public. Many a clever persons say 
education as a best reason of all others of incurring the expense 
01 pubuc. Boys are now learnt to read no sooner are they of eight 
years m their age.^ Some much ignorant peoples tell that there is 
no use of education ; they are despaired of its success, and are 
veiy much angiy at those who hope all would learn trading by 
State expense. They called hard names to those who wish that 
^ nf t^ught by making public expense, charging them 

Qt stealing the public of money without needs. It is wmider how 
SuLS^^ advantages shall be derived by the 

Sir,-— I am sowy to inform that Eamchandra is very naughty 
® gives his master deal of troubles. He is absent from 
school since thieo^ dap; and to-day he tells lie that *‘I had 
been sick by fever. Neither he is regular nor he is punctual j 

1 ^Icutta Bntrance Examination. 

^ Bombay Matriculation Examination, 
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and no sooner he conies in school than he makes mischief with 
his class brothers or on the furnitures. Also he is too idle. He 
takes no any words out of dictionary, nor he learns his recita- 
tion. Always he misspells the words “seperate and * exten- 
tion,’’ and always he calls every complex sentence a ‘ principle 
sentence.’’ At the play called the cricket he is very much 
quarrelsome; and day before yesterday he haU spolpu much 
abuses to his family members. What to do to get him impioved ? 
If I will keep him. at home, how he will get the education I And 
if I will send him in school, head-master will expel him. As I 
have no any ease of this business, so I hope your kindness vill 
give me advices and tell what can I do, and oblige. I remain, 
Sir, your’s most obedient seivant.^ 

False ^yistax in Standakd Authors for Correction. 

The ariitoy, whom its chief had thus abandoned, pursued mean- 
while their miserable Tnareh. — LocIJtctrt's JSapokoR. Fvery inven- 
tion knJwn in the European art of war, as wcdl as every precau- 
tion suggested by his long arq[uaintance with the Indian mode of 
iit^'hting, were employed to ensure success. — liohcfison s 
T^e creed of Zoroaster supposes the co-existence of a benevolent 
and malevolent principle. — Scott, Their peculiar haunt, it is said, 
are the deep gorges of the mountains — Hue. The Fnnce Regent s 
present of casts have arrived. — Haydoii. To aim at public arid 
private good are so far from being inconsistent, that they mutually 
prompt each other.— Sutler. The workmen are beginning to 
arrest men who express Fenian sentiments for themselves.— 
Spectator. If there is any one embarrassed it will not be me, 
and it will not be she. — W. Black, Ffow he had lost her, 
he wanted her back ; and perhaps every one present except 
he guessed why, — G. Kingsley. Let you and I look at^ these, 
for they say that there are none such in the world.— AT. Kingsley, 
I always delight in overthrowing those kind of schemes, and 
cheating a person of their premeditated contempt. — Amten. 
There are no less than five words, with any of which the sentence 
might have terminated. — CctmphelV s Rhct, Hence their civil and 
religious history are inseparable. — Mihnaiils Jews. Indeed, such 
an one is not to he looked fox.— BlaiSs Rhet. When the figurative 
and literal sense are mixed and jumbled together. — Ib. The 
Hominative expresses the name of the person or thing which acts, 
or which is the subject of discourse. — HiUy^s Gram. ^ Everybody 
trembled for themselves or their friends. — GoldmrdtKs Greece. 
The undisciplined fury and unarmed courage of the Pisidians 
was unable to check the progress of Alexander. — Hillied Greece. 
His ignorance or severity were alike unworthy of the important 
1 The Bombay Mucational Record. 
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I office witli wliicli lie was entrusted. He gave laws wlticb,, 
according to the lively expression of an orator, seemed to be 
’Written, not with ink, but with blood ; since death or banishment 
were his ordinary penalties for the most trivial offences. — Ih. 
Neither of them are remarkable for precision. — Blair's Lect. Each 
f of these w’ords imply some pursuit or object relinquished. — Ih. 
t Caesar having m this manner made an example which he sup- 
posed was to overawe all the nations of th\t neighbourhood, he 

I f withdrew with his sn'mj.-^Fergusoji's Bom» Bepiih, A feeble, harsh, 

or an obscure style, are always faults. Bhct Exactly 
like so many puppets, who are moved by wires. — Ih. It would 
have given me great satisfaction to have been enabled to commu- 
nicate to you the termination of the war between this country 
and the United States of America. — The Kiiig^s Speech, Nov. 8th, 
1814. The successful course of this operation has been followed 
by the immediate submission of the extensive and important 
district east of the Penobscot river to His Majesty’s arms. — Ib^ 
The civil government was then very submissive, and heretics were 
almost unknown. — Lec7cy» No one as yet had exhibited the struc- 
ture of the human kidneys, Vesalius having only examined them 
in a dog. — Hallam, The farmstead was ahvays the wooden, white- 
painted house of which all the small country towns are composed, 
— Marquis of Loriie. The sight of his blood whom they deemed 
invulnerable shook the courage of the soldiers. — Alison. It would 
I doubtless have exhibited itself quietly enough if it were absolutely 

I undiluted. — J. McCarthy. If w'ith equal force of character his 

I intellectual power had been less, we should feel the shock without 

I the mysterious attraction.— AesZfe Stephen. I meant when first I 

I came to have bought all Paris. — Syd. S'imth. I never have, and 

never will attack a man for speculative opinions. — Buckle. I am one 
of those who cannot describe what I do not see. W. H. Russell. The 
fear of not being approved as just copiers of human manners, is 
not the most important concern that an author of this sort ought 
to have before him. — Johnsoiis Rambler, We do not know in 
■what either reason or instinct consist. — Ib. Logic is the art of 
using reason well in our inquiries after truth, and the communi- 
^ cation of it to others. — Watts^ Logic. Reason is the glory of 
I human nature, and one of the chief eminences whereby we are 

raised above our fellow-creatures, the brutes, in this lower world# 
^Ib. Homer is universally allowed to have had the greatest in- 
vention of any writer whatever. — Pope. Our ideas of numbers 
are of all others the most accurate and distinct.— Logic. 
Were it not for this, the secondary rocks, being in position super- 
I incumbent on the primary, ought to be the highest of the two. — 
Brqf Playfair. The twofold action of heat to expand and to 
Uielt could scarce be pointed out more clearly by any system of 
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appearances.-—/^. It will be every day more impossible to en- 
gage m that occupation. Bcmeio, Kor is danger ever 
apprehended in such a government from the violence of the 
sovereign, no more than we commonly apprehend danger fiorn 
thunder or earth(iuakes.-- //wine’s Assays. A greater quantity 
may be taken from the heap without making any sensible alter, 
ation upon it— JA The Couit of Augustus had not wore oli 
the manners of the republic.—//?. I fancy they are these kind 
ot gods, which Horace mentions. — Addison. Cibbei giants it 
to be a better poem than ever was writ.— Such notions 
would be^ avowed at this time by none but Eosiciucians' 
and fanatics as mad as them. — Bohnqholcc. I know not whom 
else aie expected. — Sir IF, Soott. He toiind the greatest difficultv 
of writing.— /Tit wr’s England, The esteem which Philip had con- 
ceived of the Ambassador.— /A The Jesuits had moie interest 
at court than him. — Smollet. Which extends it no farther than 
the variation of the verb extend. — Munay. Hiisiitus had no 
other reason for the valuing a hook.— Johnson s Mamhlcf, Stimu- 
latcd, in turn, by their approbation and that of better iudo’es 
than them, she turned to their liteiature with ledoiibled energy!^ 
QmHerhj Meview, The United States contains more than a twen- 
tieth part of the land of this globe.— Wut Clinton. But 
what has disease, defoimity, and filth, upon which the thoughts 
can be allured to dwell. — Johnson. The daring soul of the first 
Gffiaar, or the deep policy of Augustus, were scarcely equal to 
of curbing the insolence of the victorious legions,— 
(jrmons horn, Enip, But the temper as well as knowledge of 
^modern historian require a more sober and accurate language. 

With the a^ure and vermilion, 

Which is mix’d for my pavilion.— 

Thou, Hature, partial Haturc, I arraign, * 

Of thy caprice maternal I complain. —Burns, 

And love’s and. fuendship’s finely nomted dart, 
hails blunted from each indurated *heart.— Goldsmith, 

Hqr knows he who it is his arms pursue 

With eager clasps, hut loves he knows not \ilio.—Addmn, 

lime was, like thee, they life possess’d, 

And time shall be, that thou shalt rest. -BanieU. 

High rides the sun, thick rolls the dust, 

And feebler speeds the blow and thrust. -~>S/r IF. Scott, 

Woods and groves are of Thy dressing, 

JdiU and dale doth boast Thy blessing. ^ 
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Bent is his bow the Grecian hcaits to wound ; 

Fierce, as he moved, his silver shafts resound. — 

Praise from a friend or censure from a foe, 

Are lost on hearers that our meiits know. — Ih, 

[Memory and forecast just returns engage, 

This pointing l>«,ck to youth, that on to age. — Ih, 

What is’t to thee, if he neglect thy urn, % 

Or without spices lets thy body burn^ — Diydcn, 

[Nor w'ar nor wisdom yield our Jew-s delight ; 

They will not study, and they daie not fight. — Cuchhb. 

’Tis hard to say if gi eater want of skill, 

Appear in writing or in judging ill. — Fojic. 

But wheic is he, the Pilgrim of my song ? 

Methinks he cometh late, and tarries long. — JBymi. 
y es ; thy proud lords, unxiitied land, shall see, 

That man hath yet a soul, and dare be fice — OtmjihclL 

ANALYSIS OF SENTEirCES. 

A Sentence is any number of words having a full 
meaning ; as, 2''ke soul never dies. 

The words “ From virtue to vice ” do not form a sentence, 
becan&e the sense is incomplete. But the word.s, “ From virtue to 
vice, the progress is giadual,’’ foim a sentence, because they have 
a full meaning. 

The breaking up of a sentence into its parts to show- 
how they are related to each other is called its Amhjsis,'^ 

Analysis is a Greek word, which means miloosenwq. Its oppo- 
site is Synthesis,^ which means ^uitinq tocjctlier. When we put 
words or phrases together to make a sentence, we perform an act of 
composition or of synthesis. 

Sentences, according to their form, have been classified as 
follows : — 

An Affirmative sentence affirms or asserts something ; as, 
Krishna spoke the truth. 

A negative sentence denies something ; as, The accused denied 
the charge. 

An Imperative sentence gives a command ; as, Bring the box. 

An Interrogative sentence asks a question ; as, Will you go ? 

An Optative® sentence expi esses a wish ; as. May you live long ^ 

Greek has aweeial mood for this oalleil the Optative, but in Bnglifeh tl c 
Verb is m the Subjunctive. 




?• Jina, up, fycf, to loosen. - Sjn, together, thesis, a placing, s Opto, to wish. 
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A Conditional sentence expresses a thing as depending on some' 
thing else ; as, If he does the work, I will pay him. 

All Exclamatory^ sentence expresses some .sudden feeling; as, 
How brave he is I 

In exclamatory sentences the usual order of the word is changed 
for the sake of effect. In analysing them, they should be placed 
in affirmative order. The same remark applies ^Jo Interrogative 
sentences, 

Every Sentence consists of two parts — the Subject and 
tlie Predicate. 

The Subject is the person or thing spoken of. 

The Predicate^ is what is said about the Subject, 

Thus, in the sentence Bain falls,” rmn is the Subject, and/^xZ& 
the Predicate. The Subject is the answer to the question made by 
putting tcho or what before the Veib. 

Sentences are of three kinds — Simple, Complex, and 
Compound. 


L THE SIMPLE SENTENCE, 

A Simple Sentence contains only one Subject and one 
Predicate j as, Birds sing. 

A simple sentence contains only one Finite^ Verb. 

A Finite Verb is one limited by number, person, &c. A parti- 
ciple or an infinitive mood is not to be mistaken for a Predicate. 
The former is to be treated as an Ad^ectivCi the latter as a 
Koim. 

1. The Subject. 

The Subject must be a Noun or some word or words 
used in place of a Noun : 

1. A Efouu. Rama came. Where is Go^md ? 

2. A Pronoun. He came. They went away, 

3. An Adjective used as a Koun. The virtuous are happy. 

4. A Gerund or Verbal Noun. Wall ing is healthy. 

5. An Infinitive. To Zie is mean. 

6. A Phrase^^ or Sentence. 'Well begun is half done. 

7. A Quotation. Good night, Sir/’ was the reply. 

J fx, out, cjamo, to ^hout. 2 Pm, before, dico, to say. 

» I vm^ Qud, 4 A pan; of a sentence, yhrazo, to apii. 
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In Infinitive sentences the subject is often omitted j as, Ilu7i:=z- 
run {you). 

Nouns in the Yocative are not the subject ; Krishna, may Hama 
come? Hero Rama is the subject. 

In some cases it, this, and that aie mere provisional subjects 
the real subject coming afterwauls ; as, It is my ambition to 
succeed. The subject is to sucacd. It (munely) to succeed is my 
ambition. 

^ Generally, however, except in Irteriogative sentences, the sub- 
ject is placed before the piedicate. 

^ Sometimes, especially in poetry, an unnecessary pronoun is put 
in with the ^ubjetf, and may be considered as forming part of it; 
as, My banks, they are furnished with bees. 

EXEnc ISE-* . 

What is a Seideiice ^ What is the Analysis of Sentences ? Of 
what two parts does every Sentence consist ? What is the Subject ^ 
What is the Predicate ^ Give examples. What are the three 
kinds of sentences What is a simple sentence ^ How many Finite 
Verbs does it contain « What is a Fimte Verb ? What must the 
subject be ? Give examples of woids used in place of Nouns ? In 
what sentences is the subject often omitted ^ What Nouns cannot 
be the subject ^ What are sometimes merely provisional subjects ? 
Where is the subject generally, placed ^ 

Fomt out the fmbjects and Predicates in the following sentences 

Caesar defeated Pompey. Sin leads to rum. The iainy season 
follows the hot season. The eaith is round. Painting is one of 
the Pine Arts. He gave me a rupee. In 1066 a.b. William the 
Conqueror invaded England. The valley of the Ganges is very 
fertile. The lighteous shall flourish as the palm tree. Blessed 
are the pure in heart. Day and night at the equator are of equal 
length. ^ Glass is transparent He ought to go home. The boy 
is learning English. To succeed, you must be diligent. To return 
good for evil is noble. Professing regard and acting differently, 
marks a base mind. 

Malr side simple se^itejiccs. 

EnlargemeEts of Subject or Adjuacte 
^ The Simple Subject is generally aFouninthe Fomina- 
tive Case. This may be called the Grammatical Sub- 
jeet. 

^Founs are often qualified by Adjectives. A Foun 
With its Adjective is called the Enlarged Subject En- 
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•largements are so named because tliey enlarge or increase 
our knowledge of the thing spoken of. Example : Dili, 
gent scholars learn. 

Simple Subject. | Enlunjcmcat. | Preduafe. 

Seholais. | Diligent. | ^ Learn, 

The term Ealargemj^nts ib not veiy a])propriate, for 
they increase the memmg^ they limit its cHent. Adjuncts,’ thlm^ 
added, is prefenihle. 

Instead of Adjectives, Enlargements may consist of 
words or phrases having the nature of Adjectives. 

1. A Koun or Pronoun in apposition: William the Conqaeror 
died ; The king himself thoxe, 

2. A NToun or Pronoun in the Possessiye Case: Pama\ book L 
lost ; Her dress is tern. 

3. A Preposition and its Object : Tlio house on the hill was -lold. 

4. An Adjectival Phrase; A judge, vnjusi in hu miduef, is 
despised. 

5. A Participle or Participial Phrase: The men, ivafcliimj, saw 
mm ; Rama, having repeated his lesson, went to his seat. 

6. An Infinitive or Infinitive Phrase; The wisest course-— /o 
leave — did not occur to him. 

7. A Combination’^ of two or more of the above ; Govind's hut 
dress is torn ; GonnPs younger brother, hemg idle, failed^ 

Subjects may have an unlimited number of Enlargements of 
various kinds. An Enlargement may itself be enlarged by the 
same parts of speech as form the primary Enlargements, 

EXERCISES. 

What is the Simple Subject generally ? What is the Enlarged 
Subject ? Why are Enlargements so called 1 Why is the name not 
appropriate « What term is prefeiable ? What does Admict 
HIT ‘ enlargements consist ? Give specimens of 

Point out the Simple Subjects and the Enlargements in the fuh 
huHiig Wisdom’s ways are jdeasantnesb. Enl com- 

mumcations conupt good manners. Denial of a fault doubles it 
Every day in thy life is a leaf in thy history. A little wrong 
done to another is a great wrong done to ourselves. The sense 
great gift. One hour to-day is worth two to-morrow, 
Ihe eflort to succeed will be crowned with success. All men 
think all men mortal but themselves. We forgive our friends 

1 Ad, to, juncUis, joined. ^ Com, con, together, lim, two by two ; uniom 
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their faults. The lightning struck him dead. Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast. The captahi’!. child, six years of 
age, was drowned. jv. xa m 

3Ialcsic sente aca with J^nlanjoncnts of the Svhject, 

The Predicate. 

The Predicate is thafc^ which is stip,ted of the subject. 
It is always a ^ erb, either alone or with some other 
word or words. 

As already mentioned, the Predicate requires a Flnifo Xaih. 
Inus the IaHici})le ‘'learning,” or the Infinitive “to learn,” can- 
not form a Predicate. They must first be converted into Finite 
V erbs ; as, Govind is learning. 

The complete Predicate includes all that is stated of 
the subject. The simple Predicate includes only the 
Verb ; as, Fire hums. 

Some Intransitive Verbs express a full meaning of themselves 
require any ^vord to be placed after them. Such are 
called Verbs ot Complete Predication; as, Birds 5 Ln/. 

Other Intransitive Verbs require some word to be placed after 
them to make the meaning complete. What is placed after such 
Verbs of Incomplete Predicatmi is called the Complement ; as 
Gold 18 Jieavp ; The horse seems strong. ’ 

To he is the principal Verb of the above class. Except when it 
denotes existence, as God is, &:c., it always re(inires a complement. 
Other Verbs of Incomplete Predication are appear, seem, hccomc 
grow, live, look, &c. * 

Such V erbs are also called Copulative (uniting), as they do not 
make complete sense of themselves. 

Pkteiitim Veihs m the Passive Voice are also Verbs 0 ^ LimmiAete 
Pimimtlon, and require a Complement ; as, The prince w^as crowned 

fCing. 

The Predicate of a sentence may consist of the 
following : — 

1. A Verb I B^iversfow. 

2. A Verb with a Noun or Pronoun; Kama is a teacher: It 
was he. 

S. A Verb and Adjective : The coolie is idle. 

4. A Verb and an Adverb ; My books are here. 

5. A Verb and an Infinitive : He came to learn. 

fi. A Verb and Participle : Govind went running. 

7. A Verb and a Phrase: The house is in ca:celknt order. 
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EXERCISES’. 

"What is tlie Pralkate ^ AYhat is it always ^ How do the 
Simiile and Com'plefe Predicates differ ^ What are Verbs of Com- 
j)UtG Predication ^ Give examples. What are Verbs of Incomplele 
Predication Give examples. What is that placed after them 
called ? What is the piincipal Verb of Incomplet^e Predication I 
Why ^ What are othe;*' Verbs of this class ^ What are they also 
called ? Why ^ What other Verbs of Incomplete Predication 
ie(][Uire a complement’ Of what may the Piedicate of a sentence 
consist ? Give exaniples. 

Xame the Subjects and Predicates in the foil oiving Senfnicrs : — 
The stars twinkle. Lord Lansdowne became Viceroy. He is in 
aood health. It is I. The man was of great si^e, The way was 
long. To try is the way to succeed. A thing of beauty is a joy 
tor over, tie is x^oor. Was he happy ’ The wily thief was 
canglit at last, The rain ceased. The moon is shining bright 
Jtpiia appears to be diligent. The timber is yonder. The poor 
wddow came weeping, 

The Object, ob Completion op the Pbedicatb. 

When the Predicate Verb is transitive, it has an Object ; 
as, Wellington defeated Napoleon, 

The Object is strictly a complement, but on account of its 
importance, it is treated as a separate part of a sentence. 

The Object is usually a Noun or something equivalent to a 
Noun. 

The Object of a sentence may be : 

1. A Noun or Pronoun : Fishermen catch fish; He shot 

2. An Adjective used as a Noun : We should pity the poor, 

3. A Gerund : Govind likes reading, 

4. An Infinitive : Learn to labour. 

5. A Phrase or Sentence: The vakil piomised that it should he 
done, 

6. A Quotation ; Try not the jniss ! ’’ the old man said. 

The Ohjert may be enlarged, like the Snhject ; by 

1. An Adjective: The hunter caught a large deer. 

2. A Noun or Pronoun in apposition ; I knew Govind, your 
brother. 

3. A Noun or Pronoun in the Possessive Qase; Nrishna lost 
JBrrn'wds books j He sold Im house. 

4. A Participle : I saw him stmiding, 

5* An Infinitive : He has a house to let. 
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6. A Parkcipial Piirase: I saw him naini/nf hi the field. 

^ Mnitive Phrase: The teacher told Rama the course to 
be folloiced by Mm. 

8. A Prepositional Phrase : I saw the owner of the field. 

9. A comhmation of the above: I found the hoye playing in the 

large eompoiind. ^ x' c/ ^ 

An Enlargement being a word or phrase that qualifies a Noun 
Adjective^^^^^^^* always be an Adjective or equivalent to an 

Eidai^c^emi^ts Subject, may have an unlimited number of 

Some Transitive Verbs take two objects. One relating 
to a thing IS called the Dived Ohjed; the other relating, 
to a person is called the Indirect Object. 

rnupfl^ ^ iVow/i; I paid the coolie a 

^ P'ionoun . I gave him your message. (3) A PreposU 

fawhimmif’ ^ him /or a peon. (4) An InfinUim: I 

7 , wa7t^w/7, appomting, wishing, &c., are called 

lachtwe Verbs. In the Active Voice they not only take 
an object called the Factitive Object, but require a Gom- 
plement after the object to complete the sense. 

The Complement may be a Noun, an Adjective, a Verb, an 
; as, The king appointed him governor; He 
made him happy ; I heard him talking ; I found him iAe/o. 

k Collate Ohlect is one in which the Predicate and Object are 
woids irom the same root ; as, Govind ran a race. 

Objects is changed into the 
^h]®ct \\hich is retained while the other becomes 
rehisedHSii PMalntd Oljut; as. Compensation was 

and that may form Provisional Objects just as 
Subjects; as, He deems it infamous to tell a 
lie , ihis I forbid, no copying from each othei. 

exeucises. 

tbe Predicate Verb when Transitive? What is the 

Object $b ictly ? YV by is it treated separately ? What is the Object 
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Bsimliy ? What may it be ? Give examples. How may the Object 
bo enlarged? Give examples. What do some Transitive Verbs 
take alter them ^ Vliat are the two Objects called ^ After what 
Verbs does the IDaiUe OhjM occur ^ By what may it be preceded ? 
What ^ are Factitive Verbs? What do they take in the Active 
Voice ? What may the be ^ Give examples. 

tiii Objects iit flu jolluicnvj, and say*' of what each 
consists : — * 

We wished him much joy. The sailor taught him swimming. 
The fox paid the crow great attention. Cats love to lie basking in 
the sun. Through an Alpine village passed a youth. A soldier’s 
death thou hast boldly died. I saw the boys playing at cricket. 
Leaves have their time to fall. We should try to help the sickly 
* poor. They ate four ripe mangoes. The poor woman has no 
money ^ to pay for her food. He praised him for his courage. 
There is a fine old tree in the garden. He taught me to speak 
Lnglish. I found him reading in the library. Give me an ounce 
of civet, good apothecary. He built a wall six feet high. 

The Extension of ttie Pbedioate. 

Tbe Predicate is always a Verb. It may be enlarged, 
extended, or modified by an Adverb or its equivalent, 
Such modifications are called Extensions of the Predi- 
cate, or its Adjuncts. 

The Extensions may be : 

1. An Adverb : The soldier died hmvciy, 

2. An Adverbial Phrase : Oovind studies noio and then, 

8. A Prepositional Phrase ; He will return m a few days. 

4. A JToun Phrase : They went side hj side. ‘ 

5. An Infinitive ; I shall try to follow. 

6. An Infinitive Phrase : Govind 'went to bring some 

#. A Participle i Govind came Tunning. 

8. A Participial Phrase ; I saw him standi nu at the door. 

9, An Absolute Phrase; The clock having struck sir. we set 
out ; To U U you the truth ^ I think him dishonest. 

The above classification is according to ffrciMiTiciT. 
They may also be arranged according to distinction in 
ttmigJit 

The following are examples ; — 

1, Time; I studied there th*ee years, 

2. Place ; I came/mw Onkutta, 

a. Hftgnitude; 'Eowmt four miles ; It measured time aens. 
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4. ManilOt : He writes well, 

5. Agent : The defendant was represented hy hts ird il, 

6. Instminent : He was slain hy flie sword, 

7. Cause : He was dismissed /or idleness,^ 

S, Purpose : He went there to gam a living. 


^ EXERCIbKS. 

What is the Predicate always ? Hov> may it be enlarged ? 
What are such modiheations called ^ What may they he ? Give 
examples of each. How may Extensions also be classihed i Give 
examples of each. 

Point out the Extensions of the Predicate in the following 
sentences and classify them granmmfiealh/ — 

He was going co Agra. Plis father died a year ago. tic has 
cottage by the sea. We arrived in time. They sailed along tlie 
coast. I could not .speak for laughing. I knocked twice* W'‘ 
then inarched forward. He stiuck with all his might. He Iniilt 
Ids house on a rising ground. He caught cold fiom not changing 
his damp clothes. How cleverly he talks ! I have been a strange i 
in a strange land. They worked day and night. Having made 
these remarks, he sat down. 


IVnie sentences containing exauiples of the nine E> tensions 
enimt rated. 


Analysis or Simple Sentences. 
A simple sentence may contain the following 

1. A Subjeot. 

2. An Enlargement of the Subject. 

3. A Predicate. 

4. An Object. 

5. An Enlargement of the Object. 

6. An Extension of the Predicate. 


The first and third, the Subject and PmUcate^ are 
essential to every sentence. The others may or may not 
be present. 

When the parts of a sentence are not in the usual order, it is said 
to be inverted, or turned upside down. This is often the ease in 
poetry ; as, Bound went the wheels. 

In analysing a simple sentence proceed as follows : — 


1, Set down the Subject of the sentence. In Imperative sen* 
tenees this is often not expressed. 
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2. 8et^ down the Predicate of tlie sentence. This mirst be a 
Finite Verb, ^^ith num})er and person— not a participle or an 
infinitive. 

3. If the Veib be Transitive and in the Active Voice, set down 
the Difect Object, and, if tiiere be one, the Indirect Object. To 
lind the former, place whim or what after the Verb ; to find the 
latter, place to whom or to what after the Verb. • 

4. Set down the eniaigements of the Subject. 

5. Set down the enlargements of the Object. 

6. Set down the extensions of the Predicate. 

The following hints should receive attention : — 

iTdcrrogaiivt sentences should be treated as Assertive ; as, Where 
^are you going ? should be analysed as, You are going where ? 

Interrogative Pronouns may be either Subjects or Objects. 

Interrogative Adverbs should be ranked with Adverbial 
Extensions. 

The Vocative or Nominative of Address is Iiiterjectional, It may 
m placed with that part of the sentence to which it specially 
it ®^8,y be placed in the same column as the Subject. 

The Noun or Pronoun in an absolute clause is not to be con- 
founded with the Subject of the sentence ; The raja having died, 
his S07t succeeded him. 

^ When a word denotes quality, it is JdjecUml in nature ; when 
it indicates maimer, it is Adverbial in nature. The former is pro- 
bably an Enlargement of the Subject or Object; the latter, an 
Extension of the Predicate. 

Subject. (2) Part of the Predicate, 
(3) Object (1) Extension of the Predicate. The Simple Infini- 
tive and the Gerundial Infinitive are to be distinguished : as, He 
likes to shoot ; and lie came to shoot. 

Copulative Verbs cannot alone form a Predicate. The Nouns or 
Adjectives with them which they connect with the Subiect form 
part 01 Oie Predicate ; as, / atn son'y (Fred.). 

The introductory particle there is reckoned with adverbial ex- 
tensions. The simple negative mt is usually taken with the 
Predicate. 

In “Let us go,” ht is an Imperative, m the Diiect Object, and 
go the Indirect Object. ’ 

Sentences may be analysed either in the Detailed 
Fom or the Tabular Form. The former enables the 
sentence to be divided to any extent ; the latter has the 
great advantage of clearness, and is preferred by examiners 
m giving less trouble. 
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liie following is an example of tlie Detailed Form : 

Sentence. — The warlike Eomans subdued the whole country 
with great rapidity. 

Kind of Sentence.— S imple. 

Subject. — R omans. 

Enlargement of Subject. — The warlike^ 

Predjcate.— S ubdued. ^ 

Object.— C ountry. 

Enlargement of Object. — The whole. 

Extension of Predicate.— With great rapidity. 

The Tabular Analysis would be as follows : 


Subject. 

Enlargement 

of 

Subject, 

P'i fedicate. 

Object. 

Enlargement 

ot 

Objeet. 

Extension 

ol 

Pi-edicate. 

Romans 

The warlike 

subdued 

country 

the A\hoIe 

\uth gie.it 
lapidity. 


W* W..W vviAVA uua>j uo gtVOiJ. Vi. tliC Vi. 

Simple Sentences, 

“At a small distance from the house my predecessor had 
made a seat overshadowed by a hedge of hawthorn and honey- 
suckle.” — Vicar of Wakcjidcl, 

Subject. — Predecessor. 

Enlargement op SuiiJECT.-— My. 

Predicate. — H ad made. 

Object.— A seat. 

Enlargement op Object.— O vershadowed by a hedge of haw- 
thorn and honeysuckle. 

Extension. — At a small distance from the house. 

“ But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distressed,--' 

Me howling winds drive devious— tempest-tossed, 

Sails rent, seams opening wide, and compass lost.” 

SUBJECT.-Wmds. 

Enlargement of Subject.— H owling. 

Predicate. —Drive devious. 

Object. — M e. 

Enlargement of Object. — Scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
al^ys from port withheld, always distressed, tempest-tossed. 

Extensions of Predicate, — Sails rent, soams openiim wide, 
compass lost. (Nominative Absolute.) i s t 
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EXERC1SF.S. 

What are the essentlai parts oi a sentence ? What six parts 
may some sentences contain? When the parts of a sentence are 
not in the usual order, what is it said to be ^ What course should 
be followed in analysing a simple sentence ? How should Interro- 
gatWe sentences be treated ? What can a Houn or Pronoun in an 
absolute sense not be ? What must be included with Copulative 
Teibs in the Predicate How is the intioductoiy particle l^iere to 
be reckoned? In what two forms may sentences be analysed? 
What aie their lespective advantages ? 

Anahjbe^ in either of the given Jorm% the following SciUenees : — 
The battle of Alarathon secured the liberty of Gicecc. Ambition 
often puts men upon performing the meanest offices. An hour 
Jike this may well display the emptiness of human grandeur. A 
desire to excel will stimulate to exertion. Tall oaks from little 
acorns grow, Solomon, the son of David, built the splendid 
temple at Jerusalem. Pride, that never-failing vice of fools, is 
not easily defined. To create creatines liable to wants, is to 
render them susceptible of enjoyment. By a wise provision of 
Providence, ^ the infeiior animals have not the gift of speech. 
The complaints of the old man excited the indignation of the 
bystandere. The blow did the Saracen but very little injury. 
Then shook the lulls by thunder riven. 

Impel ial Ctesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

All silently the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 


Him the Almighty Power 
Hinled headlong flaming from the ethereal «sky, 
With hideous luin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition. 


II. THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

A Complex Sentence consists of a Principal Sen- 
tence with one or more Dependent or Subordinate Ben- 
tmm; as, I shall see you before you leave; lam very 
anxious that he sltould 'pass : Govind, whom I met yester- 
day^ said that his brother^ who left Calcutta last months 
had Just retwmed, 

. The parts in italies are the Subordinate Sentences, Each sen- 
makes complete sense ; but thQfuU meaning of a Subordinate 
pWitece is not felt till it is joined to the Principal Sentence* 



Prusty 


who 
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Complex^ m&dm folded together. Subordinate- means of lower 
rank. The Conjunctions that join Subordinate Sentences to the 
principal are called Subordinative. 

A Suboidinate Sentence is sometimes called a* Clause. Clause 
comes from a word meaning shut A Clause is like one of the 
rooms of a house. A Subordinate Sentence cannot be used alone, 
but the princij^al sentence is complete in itself. 

Subordinate Sentences or Clauses are of three kinds : 
Noun Sentences^ Adjective Sentences, and Adverbial Se7i- 
fences. 

A IToiin Sentence or Clause is one which has the 
power of a IJToun. 

A Koun Clause — 

1. May form the Subject of a Sentence : Who hrole th 
cannot be ascertained. 

2. May form the Object of a Sentence : lie said that gou were 
lomig. 

3. May be in apposition to some other Noun or Pronoun : The 
hope that he loill he pardoned is now abandoned. 

4. May enter into the Predicate as Complement : His belief was 

that Krishna luoidd succeed. 

Houn Clauses are joined to the principal sentence by Conjunc- 
tions, Relative Pronouns, or Interrogatives ; as, that, icho, lohat, 
where t when, how, kc. That is often omitted before an Objective 
Clause ; I know {that) he is right. 

An Adjective Clause does the work of an Adjective. 

It may— 

1. Qualify the Subject : He who restrains hw anger is wise. 

2. Qualify the Object: They ate all the fruit which we had 
gathered, 

3. Enter into the Predicate ; Govind is a boy whom you taught 

4. Enter into the extension of the Predicate : The captain went 
into the ship which sailed away. 

Adjective Clauses are often introduced by the Melatim Fmmim 
that. Who, which, where, when, kc,, are also employed. Who, 
%vhkh, and that, when in the Objective Case, are often omitted ; Is 
that the boy {whom) you saw ? 


1 Com, cm, together, pheo, to fold, 2 under* orio, order. 
» Ciausus, shut. 
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An Adverbial Clause is one which has the power of 
an Adverb. 

It may be attacued to— * 

L The Subject : To study ulicn we are miwell is tryiug, 

2. The Object: He likes to play whin school is ovcp 

8. The Predicate : I ^me when I lan, 

4. A Participial Clause : Having finished my woik before M caine^ 
I could leave at once. 

Adverbial Clauses may bo classified in the same way as simple 
Adverbs. See page 101. 

They are mostly introduced by Adverbs of time, place, manner, 
kc. 

Two or more subordinate clauses may depend on the 
same principal sentence : The carpenter whom I paid 
to-day can go home when he likes. 

Sometimes one subordinate clause is contained within 
another which is itself subordinate : Krishna said he 
would come back when he had finished the work. 

The same sentence may be Subordhiaie to a principal sentence, 
and at the same time principal to another sentence. In the sen* 
tence ^’‘The man who saw what was done is hoTef who saio is 
adjectival to the principal sentence and principal to whai toas done. 

When some portion of a subordinate clause is left out, 
the sentence is termed elliptical : He is stronger than I 
(am strong). 

EXEPvCISES. 

"What is & Qomple^e Sentence ? What does eomptlex mean ? IVhafc 
does subordinate mean? What is a subordinate sentence some- 
times called? What is the meaning of clause? How do a Sub- 
ordinate sentence and a Principal sentence differ ? Of what three 
kmds are Subordinate sentences ? What is a Noun clause ? What 
may jt form, giving examples of each ? How are Noun clauses 
mined to the principal sentence ? What is an Adjective clause ^ 
How may it be employed? Give examples. How are Adjective 
clauses often introduced ? What is an Adverbial clause ? How 
we they used ? Give examples. How may they also be classified i 
How are Adverbial clauses mostly introduced i What may depend 
on one principal sentence ? How may a subordinate clause be 
som^timteS contained « When is a clause said to be elUptiml ? 


ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 
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Analysis of Complex Sentences. 


In analysing Complex Sentences observe the following 
rules : — 


1. Find ont^ first the Frinnpal iS'enk/Wf*. 

2. Ascertain the JDepemJent Clauses, T<^ find them look out the 
Fuiite Verbs ; each of them means a clause. If a Finite Verb is 
understood, supply it. 

3. Under the head, “ Sentences and Clauses,’* write out the sen- 
tences or clauses in the order of prose. If they are long, give the 
first and last words, marking the omission by asterisks. 

4. Find those clauses, if any, which attach themselves to the 
Subject of the principal sentence, 

5. Find those clauses, if any, that belong to the Object of the 
principal sentence, or to any other Noun or Pronoun in it. 

6. Look for the clauses that aie attached to the Predicate of 
the principal sentence. 

7. Classify the clauses according to the Juncfwii they discharge. 
Does a clause stand for a Noun? Does it qualify a Noun? Does 
it limit a Verb ? 

Caution . — Do not be misled by the part of speech which intro- 
duces a clause. An Adverb may introduce a Noun clause or an 
Adjective clause 

I do not know where he has tjone (Noun). 

The place v'here it haj^penecl is unknown (Adj.). 


A Relative Pronoun may introduce a Noun clause or an Adjective 
clause ; — 


I have not heard who he is (Noun). 

The thief, who was a sermut^ is caught (Adj.). 

_8. Pick out the connective word by which any one clause is 
joined to another. If understood, supply it. IVhak equal to that 
which, eaters both into the principal sentence and the Adjective 
clause. 


The tabular form is generally preferable in the Analysis 
of Complex Sentences. Two examples ^re given, 
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Example of Axalysis. 

This celebrated city, which contains many interesting objects, lies on the northern bank of the 
Oanges, and is frequented by numerous pilgrims, from all parts of India, some of whom bring valuable 
offerings. 
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nxEuciam. 


W liat IS tile first step to be taken in analysing a Complex sen* 
tence ? How are the aependent clauses to be ascertained ? What 
snoiild next be done ? If the sentences or clauses are long, what 
may be done? What should next be ascertained ? How are the, 
clauses to be classified ? What caution is necessary ? Wliat may 
Adverbs and Kelative /Fronouns introduce? What should be 
picked out i ^ 


Atmhjse the fullotvuig Comj^lex Sentences 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, 

Thp seventy of this remark I bore patiently, because I knew that 
It Was just, 

despemtio?^^^^ finding a place where I could lose my fear« in 


Sir Isaac Kevton was the fiist who showed that every rav of 
light from the sun consists of difierent colours. ^ ^ 


txr 3 grandfather was born, we 
went round the town, whilst my father called upon his lawyer. 


When he was born, who brought him up, how he lived and 
whither he went after he was lost siglit of, we are not told. * 


r^3S0lution,I wasmetatthedoor 
by the captain of a ship with whom I had foimerly some little 
ac<iuanitauce, and he agieed to be my companion. 


Alas ! tbe meanest herb that scents the gale, 
The lowliest flower that blossoms in the vale, 
hven ^hen It dies, at spring’s sweet call renews 
do second life its odours and its hues. 


III. THE COMPOUND SEKTENCE. 


A CoMPOUNi) Sektukcb consists of two or more simple 
sentences eacli complete in itself, generally joined 
together by a Conjunction or Eelative Pronoun : as, My 
^5 ^ country; This is the book 
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As the sentences are independent, or of the same rank, 
they are called co-ordinate^ and the Conjunctions that join 
them are called co-ordinative (see page 109). 

Co-ordinate Sentences may he divided into the follow- 
ing principal classes: — Cumulative, Adversative, Illative, 
and Alternative. ^ 

The relations between the members of a Compound 
Sentence may be 


1. Cumulative,^ as when one sentence is simply added 
to another : Govind rode and Eama walked. 


The Ooiijunctions most frequently used to express this relation 
are: and, aho, as well ^rs', t)e&klc% hhewise, moreover, ^c. 
Sometimes the Conjunctions are omitted, and the co-ordinate 
sentences are separated by commas or semicolons ; as, I came, I 
saw, I conquered. Such sentences are sometimes said to be 
collateral, or placed side hy side. 


2. Adversative," as when one co-ordinate sentence is 
opposed to another ; He could read, hut ho could not 


write. 


The chief Adversative Conjunctions are : hat, yet, still, however, 
nevertheless, on the other hand, notwithstanding. 


3. Illative, 3 as when one sentence expresses the cause, 
and the other the effect of that cause : It rained heavily i 
therefore we went indoors. 


The chief Conjunctions of this class are : therefore, wherefore, 
consequently, Jieoice, accordingly, for, since, inasmuch as. 

In some cases /or is simply a Preposition, and the sentence is not 
IllaUve ; as, He left the city for the country. The sense in which 
connections are used must be considered. 


4. Alternative,^ as when one statement or the other is 
to be taken : Win this %ht or die. 


1 of this kind are : or, else, otherwise. Where 

both statements are denied, neither — nor aio used. 


J AiMiug. 2 Ouposite. 2 Di-notingan inference. 
^ Uffermg acljoict, 
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CONTBACTBD SENTENCES. 

Contracted Sentences are those in which the repeti- 
tion of Subject or Predicate is avoided by the use of a 
Conjunction; as, I gave money and (I gave) clothing; 
either you (must pa;^ or I must pay ; as, He ^follotoed the 
thief and eauglit him. 

One Subject may have two or moie Predicates ; One Predicate 
may have two or more Objects ; as, I saw hons and tigos. 

Sometimes two or more nouns are the Conjoint fi}Lb]Pci ; as, Kama 
and Krishna are cousins. This is not a Conhvcled Sentence. 


Analysis of CoMPOONn Sentences. 

Compound Sentences are analysed as Simple Sentences, 
with the connecting link pointed out. 

1. Add a column to the table previously used for the connecting 
word. 

2, Distinguish between subordinate clauses and co-ordinate 
sentences. 

;i. Wherever there is a con ti acted subject, predicate, or object, 
treat it as simple, and place against it the word Contracted.” 

4. Parenthetical senteaices are independent of the constructions 
in which they occur, and should be dealt with separately. 

Famntlirfkal sentences are those put in among others complete 
without them : Thou shalt be seen (though with some slioit 
parenthesis between) high on the throne of wit. 

Sentences may be partly Compound and partly Complex ; and 
a mixed sentence of this Mnd may be joined to another mixed 
sentence by some co-oidinative Conjunction, But the same piin- 
ciples of analysis apply ro all. 

The following sentence is analysed in Tabular form 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 

One grand, sweet song.i 

^ Prom Oanon DameVs Grammar, p. 150. The f ompilcr is indebted to the 
Wte work for several suggestions under the he^d of ‘^Anal> bis.” 


Sentences Kind of Sentence Con- Completion Extension 

and or necting Subject. Predicate. of of 

Clauses, Clause. word. Piedicate. Piedicate. 
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ISEKCIljES. 

ts,ak,x,-e! What arc independent sen- 
tmees of the same rank said to be / AVhat are the wincmal 

What arf ? What is a Copulative sLtence ? 

What are the Conjunctions most frequently employed in Copulative 

T77 Adversative Conjunctions « 

r ww ^ are the chief Illative Con- 

J unctions? What is an AUemative Sentence? What are the 

WhaTfc?"^® Contracted Sentences? 

Slvsed^ ”® (^'^Voimd Sentences 

^ added? What 

£ trlted “‘"'u^hnf 1?°'^ contracted subject, &c.! 

twi?f * (//«/««? Sentences? How should 

they bo treated ? Plow may sentences be mixed ? 

Axxalu^- thr folh„Hn;i Compoimd Sentences 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
i^or loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

disapp^inlr* honourably in this matter, or I shall be greatly 

Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ’ 

deliStm’i^in&mfort” 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
mt 4? every gust the dead leaves fall. 

The faculty of imagination is the great spring of human ichVtfYr 
and the principal source of human improvement ' 

Our deeds shall travel with ns from afar, 

^ And what we have been makes ns what we are. 

knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd wdnds slowly o’er the lea • 

Ihe ploughman homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness and to ml' 

SYBTTHESIS OF SEJTTEHCES, 

Synthesis is the opposite of Analysis. The latter 

sentences relating to one 
topic to be thrown into one expanded sentence, the first 
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step is to pick out the Suhjpcty Pnidimtp, and Ohjecf, 
Xext, the remaining sentences should be converted into 
their Adjuncts, being set down as enlargements of the 
Subject, the Object, or extensions of the Predicate. 

The above is the general rule, but it will be rendered 
clearer by illustration under four headings. 


1. Changing Compound Sentences into Simple 
Sentences. 


The independent sentences that go to make up a corn - 
pound sentence are usually joined together by co-ordinating 
Conjunctions, which may be Cumulative, Adversative or 
Disjunctive, or Illative (see page 110). As a simple sen- 
tence has only one Finite Verb, any such in the clauses 
must be changed into some other part of speech, the 
meaning being preserved. Only the Finite Verb in the 
most important clause should be retained. 

The following examples will show how the change is to 
be effected : — 


/ Frishna paid the money and went home. 

\ Krishna having paid the money, went home, 

f Ua io Xrmf<vr t.'Jrt'K 1 


J He IS very rich, but he is not happy. 

\ In spite of his great riches, he is not happy. 

J Govmd was sick ; therefore he could not come, 
t On account of sickness, Govind could not come, 
j Do your work, or lose your pay. 

Do your work to avoid losing your pay, 

{Or, Hot doing your work, you lose your pay. 


I un acc 
i Do yon 
4 Do you 
iOr, Ho 


EXFUCISUS, 


What is Sijdthesis? How does it dii^er from Analysis ? What 
course is to be followed in combining several simide sentences into 
one expanded sentence ? How are the independent sentences in a 
compound sentence usually joined ? To what lour classes may 
they belong ? How many Einite Verbs has a simple sentence ? 
What must be done to change a compound sentence into a simple 
sentence ? What Finite Y erb is to be retained ? 


jtences^^ foIlo\^ing compound sentences into simple sen- 
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Wisdom is tke principal tiling ; tiieiefoie get wisdom. 

I know the man well, for he is my neighbour. 

The winds roared and the rain fell. 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 

As he was very sleepy, lie lay down on his bed. 

He has read a great deal, but he is wanting in judgment. 

A dispute arose among the brothers about the property, and they 
went to law. f i. r 

^ His father tried to wean him fiom his bad habits, but it was all 
in vain. 

^ou must study hard, oi you will fail at the examination. 

He has iisen rapidly, because he has made himself nseluL 

Speak the tuith, or you will not be trusted. 

He neither came himself, nor sent any one to take his place. 

2. Changing Complex Sentences into Simple 
Sentences. 

The subordinate clauses belong to the three following 
classes The BTouu Clause. 2. The Adjective Clause, 
3. The Adverbial Clause. The Finite A'erbs in the 
subordinate clauses must either be removed altogether or 
changed into some other part of speech. Only the Finite 
Verb of the principal sentence may remain. While 
subordinate clauses may be changed in form, the meaning 
must be preserved. 

The Houn Clause. 

^ The N oun Clause may be introduced by the Conjunc- 
tion that in the sense of apposition ; by a Relative Con- 
junction; or Relative Pronoun whose antecedent is 
understood. 

The following are examples : — 

( That he is a good English scholar is allowed by ad. 

Hia good English scholarship is allowed by ail, 

Kama was not aware that he had failed, 

Rama was not aware of his faiiuie, 

Where we are I cannot tell. 

I cwnot tell our position. 

Tell me what you think of him, 

Tdl me your opinion of him, 
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^ they left the darkeninaj heath, 
lilore despeiato giew the s'tiife of deaths 
Every man will be thy ftiend 
while thou hast therewith to spend. 

There the weaiy pilgrim rests 
From all the toils he bore. ( 

lixves of ^’eat men all remind iis 
We can make our lives sublime. 

3. Combining Simple Sentences into a Compound 

Sentence. 

The simple sentences must be joined by Coniunctions 
according to the sense. Where several statements are 
made referring to the same thing, and is omitted before 
every sentence except the last. 

H ■^orld. The doo* k 

treated. ' ^ faithful. The dog is sometimes cruelly 

fai&ffufS’ihim “ “telligent and 

lanniui , out it is sometimes ciuelly treated. ® 

ft standing by the side of a tank. Tho crane saxtr 

..ts?d'.rpS Sd“a“ :'p;S;r * “ ■ 

Oombltie iJii Jollouiug 

wite^^^ttew^^ Thewholeworld 

The climate of India it 

aw^a^^X h^u^efpf X ^hc water 
drown^. ” ^he village. Many persons were 

nol^tmf&Xl^^he^^hTud t? “®hes 

tho guilty to escape jiticl ® Toor. He will not allow 

4. Combining Simple Sentences into a Complex 

OR aMixkb Sentence. 

Mixed sentences are partly Cornpound, partly Complex. 
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As already explained, the Subject/' Predicate, and 
Object should first be ascertained, and the remaining 
clauses attached to them as Enlargements or Extensions. 

The Hoim Clause. 

The hTouil Clause is introduced Jby the Conjunction 
that in the sense of apposition, or by a Eelative Con- 
junction or Pronoun whose antecedent is understood. 

That is frequently omitted before an Objective clause. 



SYNTAX. 


/He wrote ^is exercise veiy carefully. lie did not wisli to fail 
Ig® wrote Ms exercise veiy caiefully lest he should fail. 

( He has been unsuccessful moie than once. He is not 
discouraged. 

Although he has been unsuccessful more than once, he is not 
discouraged. 

/The school was dismissed. He went home. 

\He went home wh^u the school was dismissed. 

Miscellaneous Exercises. 

Combine the folloiting soifences — 

Their progress was slow. Their oxen wore tired. They had to 
stop at every village. ^ 

The elephant charged the men three times. Her fury was of no 
avail. She oecame weakei from loss of blood. At length she fell 
tiown dead. ® 

A widow went to a judge. She asked him to punish her enemy, 
widow ^ lefu&ed to listen to the 

Juan Fernandez is an island in the Pacific Ocean. It was dis- 
covered by a Spanish navigator. He gave it his own name. He 
abSdoned establishment w’as afterwards 

always be on his guard. He must watch 
himseM caiefully not to contradict liis own pretensions. He acts 

hM. ^ put a lestiaint upon 

stormy. The rain fell in torrents. Some ships, 
to losThmc sank with their crews. The men began 

^ Some men are born to teach. Others are born to receive instnic- 

bmn t^obey!^ industry. Some are born to govern. ^ (Jthers are 

naturally avaricious. Hobody loved 
money better than he. Nobody respected more those that had it. i 

/ 

PARAPHEASim 

Paraphrase* comes from a Greek word, meaning to say 
the same thing in other words. Paraphrasing is exploit 
lUg tne sense of a passage more fully in other words. 

1 Pam, beside ; pkrmu, speaking. 
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The objects of paraphrasing are to oblige the student to 
examine closely the exact meaning of every word and 
phrase, and to show the teacher whether the passage has 
been fully understood. 

Sometimes passages from good prose writing are pre- 
scribed for paraphrase; but general^ they are selected 
from poetical writers. Poetry is often more compressed 
than prose, so that the meaning requires expansion to 
render it clear. The order of the words is also frequently 
involved for the sake of rhyme. 

A good paraphrase should express the exact meaning of 
the original, and nothing more. One word should not be 
simply substituted for another of the same meaning, but 
the whole should be re-cast. 


she worked recalled that Mona had recently seemed worried and lo' 


PABAPHRASINGf. 


A few general directions may be given : — 

1. Eead carefully over the passage until the meaning of 
the whole has been thoroughly grasped. 

% Next examine each sentence separately, transposing 
it into the order of prose, and supplying any ellipsis 
necessary to complete the sense. 

3. Examine the words and phrases in each sentence to 
understand their exact meaning, and syntactical construc- 
tion. See how each can best be changed from the direct 
to the indirect form, from active to passive, from one kind 
of sentence into another, &c, It is not necessary to find 
an equivalent for every word. Any decided change for 
the worse should be avoided. 

4. The explanations of words and phrases should be 
arranged into one connected whole, the proper subor- 
dination of the various parts being observed. 

5. No idea in the original should be omitted in the 
paraphrase, nor must anything new be added. The 
paraphrase ought generally to be about the same length 
as the passage paraphrased. It may, however, be longer 
than the original, if the meaning cannot otherwise be 
made clear. 
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The following example may be quoted — 

Like a corpse the gn&ly wairior 
Looks from out his helm of steel J 
But no word he speaks m answer. 

Zike a corpse = as pale as death. 

Qribhj = gi im. 

helm of steel = steel helmet. '' 

JPamph^ ase 

The soldier, as pale as death, looks at them through his 
steel helmet, but answers nothing. 

Besides the advantages already mentioned, paraphrasing 
tends to improve the taste and give a better command 
over the English language. It has, however, its draw- 
backs. The changes made are generally for the worse. 
Ascham compares them to turning gold into brass. The 
passages presented are often in poetry. The student is 
apt to write a kind of poetic prose, prejudicial to the 
formation of a good style. TramMion is preferable to 
paraphrase, 

HRkmLAUlO'^. 

_ TMs is an exercise which should receive great atten- 
tion in English schools. Although a pupil may be able 
to read a sentence, to write it correctly from dictation 
and to give the meanings of the different words, unless 
he can translate the whole, his knowledge of it is imper- 


Translating word for word is the chief fault of young 
students. It has been explained that the usual order in 
an English sentence is, Subject, Verb, Object; whereas, ^ 
in the Indiau vernaculars, it is, Subject, Object, Verb. 
ihere are other important differences. In the Indian 
vernaculars the subordinate clause precedes the principal 
one ; the cause precedes the effect ; the reason precedes 
toe inference ; the order of time is strictly followed. In 
English the practice is generally different. Unless the 
variations or idioms are taken into account, translations 
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1. The whole of a passage prescribed for translation 
should first be read over very carefully to understand its 
general meaning. 

2. Each sentence should be taken up in order, and 
translated with a careful regard to idiom. It should 
ibe easily inlielligible without reference to the original. 
It should convey the whole meaning and nothing more. 

3. As a rule, the simplest words are the best. Young 
students sometimes make themselves ridiculous by using 
long words, the meaning of which they do not fully 
understand. 

The Indian vernaculars are often despised by students. 
On the contrary, they deserve careful study. It should 
be the ambition of every student to be able to write his 
own language in a simple, idiomatic, readable style. He 
might thus aid in enriching it, either by original composi- 
tions or by adaptations of English works. 

BEEIVATIOH. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The Aryans. 

At a very early period the ancestors of the Aryan 
Hindus, the Persians, and most of the nations of Europe, 
lived together, probably in Central Asia, speaking the 
same language, and worshipping the same God under 
the same namoj Dyaus Pttar, meaning Heaven Father. 
Language is a clear proof of this. There are hundreds 
of common words in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English, 
showing the affinities of these languages. The fonowinc^- 
are a few examples : — ^ 


Sanskrit 

Grcf'k. 

pitar 

pater 

m^tar 

meter 

bhratar 

phratiio (dan) 

divya 

dios 

stai, tka 

aster 

dvi 

duo 

saptan 

hepta 

dasan 

deka 


Lafhi. 

English, 

pater 

father 

mater 

mother 

frater 

brother 

divus 

divine 

a'strum 

star 

duo 

two 

septem 

seven 

decern 

ten 
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Another proof of relationship is that they formed their 
inflections after a similar manner. The letter s is used 
both in Sanskrit and English in forming the Possessive 
Case of hTouns. In the comparison of Adjectives the 
Sanskrit terminations 4a?'a and -iblitha correspond to the 
English termination^ and -est. The Miird person i 
singular of the Sanskrit Verb hidah corresponds to the 
English sittpfh. 

This ancient people called themselves Aryans^ ^ It is 
supposed to he connected with the root Ar, which, in 
Greek and Latin, means They, perhaps, took 

this name as cultivators, to distinguish them from the 
wandering Tartar tribes. In modern Sanskrit, arya means 
noble. 

At a remote period the Aryan tribes separated from 
one another to seek new settlements. The Hindus and 
Persians went eastward ; the other tribes, at different 
times, travelled westward to Europe. 

The Celts, or Kelts, found farthest west, were probably 
the first Aryans who entered Europe. At one period they 
occupied a great part of the continent. They were driven, 
westward by successive invasions of other tribes, called 
Teutons or Germans, Italians, and Greeks. The Sla- 
vonians, to whom the Eussians belong, took a more 
northerly course. 



Divisions oi th© Aryan Languages. 

The Aryan or Indo-Europ^n languages are divided into 
the following principal group^ 

Asiatic Lakguages. 

L Indio, including SanskritUnd the modern language^?, 
sprung from it; as, Bengalii Hindi, Urdu, Mahratti, 
Gujarati, Sinhalese, &c. % 

1 Iranic^ including PersiriS Pushtu, the language of 
the Afghans, and Armenian, - 


EUBOPiilAX LANGUAGES. 


European Languages. 

1. IvcLTiG, containing the Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic. 

2. Italic, including Latin and the languages sprung 
from it ; as, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, &c. 

3. Hellenic, to which belong ancient and modern 

Tfreek. ^ 

4. Slavonic, containing Kussian, Polish, Lithuanian, 
&c. The Lithuanian has a closer resemblance to Sanskrit 
than any other European language. 

I). Teutonic, including three piincipal branches : — 

(1) SOANXUNAVIAN, to which belong Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Danish. 

(2) High Gekman, as spoken in the Highlands of Ger^ 
many. 

(3) Low German, including Dutch, Flemish, and 
English. It was called Low German, because it was 
originally spoken along the lowdying shores of the 
German Ocean and Baltic Sea. 

Composition of the English Language. 

English belongs to the Low German division of the 
Teutonic group. It most resembles the Dutch, but it has 
more or less in common with all the Aryan languages. 

Britain was originally peopled by Kelts, The first Low 
German tribe to come over was the Angles, from the south 
of Denmark. Their first invasion was about 449 a.d. 
They were followed by two other tribes, called the Jutes 
and Saxons. The latter have left their names in Sussex 
(South Saxons), Essex (East Saxons), &c. But the three 
tribes became one people in Britain, and called their new 
country Migla^and, and their language ^ncflUc. 

Old English diflTered much from Modem English, Like 
Sanskrit, Gr^ek, and Latin, it was rich in inflections 
Nouns and pronouns liad five cases, and the pronouns had 
a dual number. There were several declensions, one of 
which is given at page 35. Adjectives v/ere varied in 
number, gender, and case, to agree with nouns. Verbs 
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had several inflections, which have been lost. Distinct 
words have replaced grammatical endings. 

The English language now includes about 140,000 
•words, the great bulk of which have been derived from 
Latin _ and Greek, but in structure and i,diom it still 
resembles Old English. The most common and useful 
words, the strongest expressions of love or hatred, the 
language of proverbs, remain the same as those used by 
tliG Low German invaders. 

The successive additions made to the langua^^e will be 
briefly noticed. 


Keltic Element—The original inhabitants of Britain 
left behind them some words which are still in use. 
Some of them are the names of implements with which 
servants would have most to do ; as basket, mop, mattock, 
pai , pan. Some mountains and places still retain their 
Keltic names, as Bennevis, Thames, Kent. 

_ Scandinavian Element.— The Danish and Norwegian 
invaders introduced some Scandinavian words ; as dairy 
fellow, gait, dredge, rove. The termination son appended 
to names is Scandinavian. The names of many places 
are from the same source; as, dale (vaUey), gate, ness 
(headland), wick, wich (bay), &c. o > 

Latin and Greek.—!. The Eomans who held England 
for nearly four centuries at the beginning of the Christian 
era gave names to a few places. Casira, a camp, is found 
in Lancaster ; imrtrn, a harbour, in Portsmouth ; strata, a 
paved road) m &tieet. 

who brought Christianity 
into Lngland, o96 a d., introduced many words, chiefly of 
a rehgious character, or relating to natiual objects pre- 
viously unknown to the English. Such additions con- 
tmu^ to be nude during the four succeeding centuries :— 

Cedar, pepper, lily, sponge, fork, candle, school. 


/ 
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France, conquered England in 
faivedSallS”,' r” Korman-rrench! 

law, and hunting : as arms i ^ 

piety, prayer, relic; atJmy p tin r®;Jh f 
falcon, venison. statute ; brace, 


origmS 4aY SZ preStslylSducT^^S foV^' 

s^r„jrpS5;rS’ 

art r^Syltfirero'T ““ 

faS’ mglia. ' 

carmen rixarmn 

nutrire noinn^ ehaim 

P-P- I^re « 


t i/vUi 

, !« ”?« » 
and accent-marks or are nrint-P,! pronunciation 

they are not yet reJIXd as ^^at 

aid^de-camp, beau, bflle, chateau, 

adopted from 

following are eS^es :- ^ Mioned. The 

•AKffiEtOAN.— Alpaca, cannibal, canoe, lama, tobacco. 
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Arabic,— A dmiral, algebra, cbemistij, iiarem, sofa, 
2 ero. 

Chinese. — Gong, nankin, tea, typhoon, 

< tbrman. — P lunder, (quartz, swindler, waltz, zinc. 

Hebrew,— Amen, cherub, cinnamon, jubilee, Sabbath, 
seraph, shekel. ^ 

HiNJDr. — Banian^ betel, calico, coolie, muslin, raja, 
rupee, sugar. 

Italian. — Bandit, cameo, cartoon, gondf>ia, portico, 
umbrella. 

Malay. — ^Bamboo, mango, orang-outang, sago. 

Persian. — Bazaar, caravan, jackal, jasmine, pasha, 
shawl. 

Portuguese. — Caste, fetish, mandarin, pagoda, veraiv 
dah, yarn. 

Spanish. — Alligator, cargo, cigar, cork, grandee, mos- 
quito, potato. 

Turkish. — Bey, cadi, horde, khan, seraglio, tulip, 
turban. 

The English language, in structure, is Teutonic ; but 
as regards its vocabulary, it is a Mixed Language. 

Pure English words are in many cases monosyllabic, 
They include Pronouns, most Prepositions and Conjunc- 
tions ; most words with English prefixes and suffixes ; 
and many "words connected with everyday life. They 
occur in every sentence. 

Three Periods of English. 

^ The language is divided into three periods, OM Eng- 
lish, Middle English, and Modem English. 

Old English extends from a.d. 450—1250. The ^ 
English of this period, from its numerous iniections and 
strange spelling, is quite unintelligible to an ordinary 
reader. 

I^mpLE English extends from a.d. 1250—1460. 
Mections now began to disappear, but the spelling still 
d,iffered from Modern English. The following lines are 
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from Chaucer, who lived about the middle of this 
period : — 

A poure wyclow somdeP stope^ in age, 

Was whilom duellymg in a naiwe*^ cotage, 

Be&yde a grove, stondyng in a dale. 

By the invention of printing in the fifteenth century 
the^ language became more fixed. d3y the end of the 
period, the inflections wore much the same as at present, 
Modbbn Engjjsh extends from a.b, U60 to the 
present time. During this period the spelling was fixed 
by printing, and the revival of Classical learning added a 
large number of new words. 


WORD-BUILDIHG; 

OR, 

Foemation op Wobds, 

A word in its simplest form is called a Boot ; as, man, 
^oor/, see. It is also called a Primitive, or first word. 

The proper rooi may be diflerent horn tlie simplest form of the 
word now m use. TaL number, is the root of /nk, tdJ, fall. The 
stem^ is the loot with some change. Love (= lov -f o) is the stem 
of iov. It IS to the stem that all inflections aie added. Thus, to 
hm add d for the past tense. 

From the simple ^ or primitive words, called roots, we 
form other words chiefly in two ways : 

L Bij adding to the word another word, as, black-board, 
ink-stand, door-way, band-writing, <fec. Words so formed 
are called Compound Words. 

2. By changes in a toord. 

These may be of two kinds : 

(1) A change may be made in the root; as, strike 

strolhS , hind, bond ; food, feed, ^ 

(2) By adding some letter or letters either at the 
beginning or end of a word; as, like, unlike^ even ?xever: 
man, mmly; good, goodwm. 


A mi. I ^ Somewhat. 2 Advanced. s Tvrarrnw 

# The stem of a tree is the thich part fmm v Mch the Sches spring* 
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Tbo letters placed he/ore are called Prefixes^ ; those 
placed after called Postfixes/ or Suffixes/ or Affixes/ 
Words formed from other words are called Derivatives. 
DfriritfivB means drawn from ; like a channel from a river. 
Words formed by changes in the loop are called 
Primary Derivatives i those formed by means of Prefixes 
or Postfixes are called Secondary Derivatives. 

EXERCISES. 

\Vhat is the /oot of a word f What is it also called ? What is 
the m ^ How are othei words chiefly formed from roots ? What 
are words so formed called ^ What changes may theie be in a 
word ^ What are letters placed bcfoie called ? What are those 
placed behind called ^ What are words formed from other words 
called I What is the meaning of Denvatlm ^ ^ What two kinds ol 
Bciivatives are there I How are they distinguished ? 

jiryditfi/s the JoVowiiiQ words In tv)0 coIiwuis-^JPrivictiy citid 
DenraUve - 

Grindstone, sun, horseman, manhood, ashore, so, afternoon, 
mile, towm, sevenfold, yesterday, eye, of, foremost, hope, less, 
undone, midway, near, hve, thirteen, racehorse, inkstand, chUd- 
like, sky-blue, lovely. 


Foemaxion of Compound Woeds. 

Compound Nouns. 

Compound Nouns may consist of the following : — 

L Two Nouns placed side by side : 

Bail way, teaspoon, cowherd, housetop, rosebud^ bloodhound, 
latidog, eyelid. . , . -n 

Many Compound Houns are formed in this way. Usually the 
liist wmrd <]ualifles the second. When the connection between the 
two is very close, they are written as one word. When such is not 
the case, they are separated by the mark called a hyphen ; as, 
dog-cart, loot-race, finger-post. 

2. A Noun preceded by an A^ective : 

Hobkman, blackbiul, freeman, redbreast, greenhouse, (quick- 
silver, highland, sixi>enee. 


/ 





1 Pfe^ means bchue. 
a meaUit under, alter. 


-* IW, meana alter' 
4 AJ-. to. 


FORMATION OF WORDS 


3. A Houn preceded by a Verb : 

Pickpocket, telltale, turncoat, giindstone, stopgap, spendthrift, 
catchpenny, breakfast, wagtail. 

In these cases the Yeib part is Transitive, and usually governs 
the Noun. 

A Noun pr(^ceded by a G-erund may be included under this head : 
looking-glass, bathing-place, wiiting-desk.-^ walking-stick, spelling- 
book. 


4. A Noim preceded by an Adverb or Preposition : 
Bypath, forethought, aftergrowth, inside, outside, overcharge, 
afternoon, onlooker. 

Ey the union of other parts of speech : 

Outlay, runaway, drawback, income, hearsay, onset, go-between, 
farewell, welfaie. 


CoaiPOUND Adjeciivks. 

Compound Adjectives may consist of — 

1. Houn and Adjective : 

Sky-blue, blood-red, sea-green, snow-white, nut-brown, iee-coM, 
blood-heat, purse-proud, breast-high, way-weary, blood-thirsty. 

2. Adjective and Adjective: 

Blue-black, red-hot, dead-alive, worldly-wise. 

3. Noun and Participle : 

Heart-rending, spirit-stirring, time-serving, sea-faring, house- 
keeping, moth-eaten, earth-born, tempest- tossed, way -laid, copper- 


fastened. 

4. Verb and Adverb : 


Underdone, outspoken, over-fed, ill-pleased, well-bred, thorough- 
bred. 


Compound Pronouns. 

See pp. 54, 58, and 60 for Eedexive Pronouns, Com** 
pound Eelatives, and Compound Interrogatives. 

Compound Verbs, 

Compound Verbs may consist of — 

1. Noun and Verb : 

Backbite, browbeat, waylay, henpeck, hoodwink. 
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2, Adjective and Verb : 

Whitewash, fulfil, rough-hew. 

5. Adverb and Verb : 

foretell, outbid, overthrow, cross question, outdo. 

c 

C#MPOTJNi) Adverbs. 

Compoimd Adverbs may consist of — 

1. Hotoi and IJomi 
Lengthways, endways 

2. UoTUi and Adjective : 

Head foremost, breast high, meanwhile, always, sonietimes, 
otherwise. 

3 Noun and Preposition: 

Indeed, upstairs, indoors, above boaid, outside. 

4. Adjective and Adverb: 

Somewhere, eveiy where, somehow. 

I). Adverb and Adverb : 

Hencefoiward, thereabout 

6. Adverb and Preposition : 

Heieafter, thereon, where ipon, forthwith, thereby. 

7. Phrase Adverbs. See page 108. 

Compound Prepositions. 

Outside, mside, throughout, within, without, into, upon, 
are examples, with phrase-prepositions. 


Compound Conjunctions. 

Whereat, whereby, however, moreover, otherwise and 
likewise, are examples. 

D\EBCISFS 



How may Oompou'nd Kouns be formed ^ Give examples of each. 
When two Nouns are placed side by side, what does the first 
generally do to the second t When is a fiypHen inserted ? When 
a Verb precedes a Noun, wfiat does the Verb Usually do to the 
|foua ? Owe examples of a Noun preceded by a Gerund. What 


/ 
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many men in her loose way. The other assistants 
she worked recalled that Mona had recer 


Pin-MABY DBIIIATIVES 


raav Compound Jdjecine^ eons st of? Give example** of each 
What may Oompoutid VaOB coii&i&t of’ Give exanipleb What 
may Comjjoix^iid Aclwihs consist of’ Give examples Give 
examples of Comjmcnd Pi eposit lotis and Com^ ound QonjuTiitions 

PecomjosL the follouing wotdi^, and give the pait of speeth of ea h 
element - 

Iwopence qmclvsihoi, grej hound, on’S'bid, inside, bluebell, 
raihv ly, inlet, thunderstoi m, otabiec/e ioiethought, upiight, 
whitcuach, farewell, heienpon, howbeit, however, nobleman, 
foithwith, pichpochet, somewhere, tliueb\, without, 

PRIMARY DERTVATTVES 

Fiimary Derivatives are formed by making some 
change in the body of the root 

Mouiis. 

1 Some ISToiins have been formed from Verbs by 
changing the inside vowel — 

Bite, bit, drive, diove, ble«s, bliss, sing, song, stnke, stioke. 

2 A change is sometimes made in the final consonant 
sound — 

Speak, speech ; prove, proof ; advise, advice ; live, life ; dig, 
ditcn , practise, practice. 

3. In some cases both sounds, vowel and consonant, 
are changed — 

Choose, choice ; lose, loss , live, life , clothe, cloth. 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives are formed by changing the vowel or the 
final consonant of the root — 

Heat, hot , fill, full , pride, proud ; milk, milch. 

Verbs. 

1 Veiba are formed from lilouns by changing the 
vowel sound — 

Blood, bleed , hnot, knit ; gold, gild ; food, feed ; bond, bind. 

2. By a change in the final consonant sound — 

Price, piize , thief, thieve ; half, halve j sooth, soothe. 



SECOXDAfty 



a change 


both sounds, vowel and cdll« 


3. Bv 
sonant : 

Batli, bathe ; breath, breathe ; glass, glaze# 

Bj the above changes some Intcansitive Verbs receive 
a Transitive or Causal sense : — r 


Infrans, 

Traif-i. 

Intrans. 

Trans. 

Fall 

fell 

Kise 

raise 

Brink 

drench 

Lie 

lay 

Droop 

drop 

Sit 

set 

Stoop 

stop 

Cling 

clench 


EXERCISES. 

What are P/ Itmitij JDa ivatloe^ ( In what three ways are Konns 
formed from Verbs ^ Give examples of each. How are Adject toe'} 
formed < Give examples. In what three ways may 1 'erbs be 
formed ^ Give examples. What do some Intransitive Verbs 
become by these changes 'f 

From what Verbs are the following IVoun-dcrlmtives formed? 

Seat, speech, ditch, choice, life, brood, sit, breath, belief, proof, 
bond, wilt, seed, hood, deed. 

Form Verbs from the following ^vords : — 

Calf, WTeath, cloth, dog, drop, lie, sop, rest, reel, wink, shelf, 
drag, wring. 


SECONDARY DERIVATIVES. 

Secondary Derivatives are formed from primary words 
by adding letters either at the beginning or end of words, 
called Prefixes or Suffixes, 

Prefixes and Suffixes, like the words themselves, are of 
three classes — of English, Latin, or Greek origin. Only 
the first are noticed at present. 


English PRErixES. 

leanings. The following 


are some of the 


A has several meani 
principal 

1. As a corrupted form of on^ it is prefixed to nouns and adject- 
ives ; as, abed, afoot, ashore, asleep. 

2. When prefixed to certain words it means o/, from ; as, 
awake, arise, alight, afar. 

8, An intensive force ; as, almngered, aw^eary, athirst, abide# 


/ 





was not 

many men in her loose way. The other assist; 

she worked recalled that Mona had recenti 
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After, as, (iftcrmon, afterthoxi^t. 

All, alii ,i41mighty, almost, alone. 

At, at; atone. 

Be, corrupted from 5i/, Las several meanings : — 

1. It changes nouns and adjectives into transitive verbs ; as, 
Miiend, becalm, beguile. In J^ihead it has a privative force. 

2. It turns ^Lme intransitive verbs into l^ansitive ; as, ^)cmoan, 
Sdspeak, befall. 

3. It intensifies the force of transitive verbs ; as, bedaub, 
besmear, beseech, ^^esprinkle. 

4. Prefixed to nouns and adjectives, it forms adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctioiib ; as, Z^cisides, Z^^yond, between, &6twixt, 
because, &c. 

Em, or en, to ^nalce^ to glee ; as, c)^dear, c/islave, c/apower. 

For, through, thorough ; Jorgive, In /oibid, it has 

a negative sense. 

Fore, before; as, foresee, foresight, foremost 
Gain, against ; as, gainsaj. 

In, in; as. iimome, »/boin, into. 

Mis (shortened from iviong ; as, la/btakc, ni/ilead, Mis- 

trust. 

M (shortened from no), uot ; as, ^lono, ^leitlier, never. 

Off, away; o^shoot, o^spiing, ojifscouiiug. 

On, on ; as, o?tlooker, oaset. 

Out, heyord; as, owi-bid, oai5-do, oa^-gTow, o?i^-live. 

Over, a&ow, too much; as, ovu/'flow, oreihang, overcharge. 

To, the or this; as, to-day, to-night, to-moiiow. 

Bn has three meanings ; — 

1. not; as, wwdeaii, ?4?i-kind, 'a^truth, ?i 5 ?rest. 

2. bach ; as, ■a^itie, ?i?/ido. In a?doose it is only intensive. 

Kouns to which it is prefixed are changed into Verbs ; 
as, ^mman, ^iiihorse, aaeaith. 

3. on; as, unto, 'a?itil. 

Gn^ot, beneath, below ; as, imde? ground. 

Bp, upward; as, uplift 

With, baeh, against; as, withhold, withstand, 

EXmiCISES. 

What are Secondary Derivatives c Xame the three Class s of 
Prefixes and Suffixes ? Give the meanings of the difieient En'dish 
Prefixes. ^ 

(Hve the meanings of the English Prefixes in the followinq 
words 

Ashore, awake, afar, ah lingered, afternoon, alone, atone, 
befriend, behind, befall, besmear besides, endure, empower, for- 
give, forbid, foresight, gainsay mislead, neithm*. offshoot, income, 

ax2 
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onlooker, outbid, overhang, to-day, unclean, untie, unto, under- 
ground, uplift, withhold. 

English Suffixes. 

Noun Suffixes. 

1. Denoting agent or doer, 

-ar, beggur, liar. 

-ard, cowari^, drunkarc^, sluggaiY?, wizarc^. 

-art, braggarA 

-eer, auctioneer, mutineer, 

-er, baker, builder, lider, -weaver. 

-ier, cashier, clothier, courtier. 

-or, sailor, tailor. 

-ster, songsier, spinvie?*, youngsier, game^ie?*. 

-yer, lawi/er, saw//cr. 

2. Denoting state or helng, 

-age, anchorage, bondage, homage, herbage, 

-dom, kingcioui, freed^om, serfdom, earldoz/i. 

-hood, child/mod, brothei/mod, knight/tood. 

-ing, xeadmg, writfug, blessmg. 

-ness, darkwes^, whiteue^i, goodnce^. 

-red, hatred, kindred. 

-ric, dmniiimi ; hishoprie. 

-ry, finerg, peasantry, Jewry. 

-ship, frieiids/i?)?, hardsAij:^, loi^ship, fellow5/w}7, 

-t, gifi, clef^, draught 
-ter, laughter, slaiighier. 

-th, growi/i, heali/i, lengi/t, tru^A. 

-y, beggary, slavery. 

3. Denoting emaiAiees or dmimimn., 

-el, satchrA 

-en, chicker, kitte??, maidcw. 

-et, flowerei, ianeei, violet, pockeA 

-ie, doggie, lassie, laddic, 

-kin, lambX’iu, nianUia, nap/eia, pipAAz- 

-let, bookiei, leaf/e^, streamiet 

-ling, duck iiug, gosUng. dar?A?g, foundiirg. 

-00k, bulloeA, hxUoeA. 

-y, daddy, deary, baby, Johnny. 

Adjective Suffixes. 

{added to nouns, like ed in the East Participle of VerbsJ, 
booted, gifted, feathered, scented., coloured, rooted. 
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*611, made of ^ eartlic?i, goldew, le&de7i, wooden. Goldpa 

liair means only hair of the colour of gold. We say a gold chain 
for one made of gold. 

-ern, region^ qitarier ; eastern, norther?i, south<??’^i, &c. 

“fold, deiwtbig imilbpUcatwn ; twofold, mdmfold, 
iruit/itZ, hope/^/Z, truth/wZ, decei^itZ. 

-ish, (1) added to Nouns, clianges them into Adjectives ; hojlsli, 
childzVi, foolM, slav 2 s/(!. 

(2) added to Adjectives, weakens their force ; blackZs/^, 
whit/s/^, sweetish. 

(3) denoting Qiationality ; Brit/yi, EngliVA, Turk- 

ish. 

“less, tcmiUng ; heedZ^’s?, houseZes^, lawZcs^, senseZe^^. 

-ly, tike ; kmgly, nianZy, heavenZ//, cleanZy. 

-some, partaking of a certain quality ; trouhleso>>Z 0 , hand 90 /?dc, 
gladsowz£;, wholeso/zic, meddles'onif'. 

“teen, ten; thirteen, fomtee^i, 

-ty, tens : twenty, fifty, &c, 

-ward, dkretion ; home^miYZ, iBnd/ward, toward* 

-y, of the imtarc of, when added to Nouns; hairy, rocky, healthy, 
wealthy. 

Verb Suffixes. 

-en, to 7nalce; darkm, thickcji, lengthc^i, strength^?!. 

-er, frequentatim ; chattfi/’, patter (pat), batter (beat), flutter 
(flit), glimmer (gleam). 

4m, frequmtatim^ ; dibbZe, prattZe, haadZe, sparkZe. 

After Adjectives -er is causative ; linger (long), lower, hinder, 

-k, freqnentatme ; hxrk (hear), tal^ (tell). 

“Se, to make ; cleanse, rinse. 

-y, to make ; sully, worry. 

Adverbial Suffixes. 

-ere, place wlm^e ; here, there, where. 

^ -es, -se, -ce, -s (sign of the Possessive), unawares, sometimes, be- 
sides, else, hence, thence, needs, sideways, lengthways, 

-ly, like ; badZy, goodly, pureZy, sweetZy. 

“ling, -long, direction; darkZwy, headZory, sideZojiy. 

“Om (Old English dative termination) ; seldom, whilo^w. 

“ther, direction towards ; Mtlwi\ thither* 

-ward, -wards, directmi ; homoward, downwards^ imuanU* 

-wise, -way, -ways ; any^e^se, other^cZse, straight^ooy, alwys.- 

exercises. 

What are the three principal classes of Noun suffixes ? Give' 
examples of each class. Name some of the Adjective siiffixes. 

3. Uenotmg doing a thing often* 


•It 
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What are the three meanings of the suffix -ink ^ Haiue some of 
the Verbal suffixes, Name some of the Adverbial suffixes. 

Give the meanings of the Suffixes in the followmg words : — • 

Braggart, lambkin, bishopric, bullock, thirteen, fruitful, whole* 
some, floweret, hither, kingly, darkness, there, fifty, builder, 
drunkard, earthen, duckling, beggary, hatred, homrward, badly, 
lengthways, chicken, gi«)wth, auctioneer, lawyer, laughter, child- 
hood, freedom, gift, headless. 

Let the pupils question each other on the meanings of SuffiMs to 
ilifferent xmrts of speech, 

Formation op Deeiva^iveSi 
N otjN Derivatives. 

1, Nouns are derived from other Nouns. 

By means of Prefixes ; — 

After— aftercrop, afternoon, afterpiecei 

Py— byla-w, byroad, bystander. 

Pore — foreman, forenoon, forerunneii 

In— income, inroad, insight. 

Mis— -mistake, misdeed, mishap. 

Out— outhouse, outlaw, outlook. 

Op— upland, upshot, upstait. 

Most words of this class come under the head of Compound 
Nouns. Bic page 228. 

By means of Suffixes 

(1.) Those denoting the ag(nt or doer : 

Beggar, drunkard, auctioneer, gardener, courtier, tailor, 
songster, lawyer. 

(2.) Those denoting slate or being .* 

Anchorage, childhood, reading;, peasantry, friendship, 
beggary. 

(3.) DimimUtves : 

Satchel, chicken, floweret, lambkin, booklet, duckling- 
hillock, lassie, doggie. 

2* Nouns are derived from Adjectives. 

By means of Suffixes : — 

Youngster, drunkard, freedom, darkness, goodness, falsehood, 
finely, truth, strength, warmth. 
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3, JS'ouJis are derived from Verbs. 

By means of Suffixes ; — 

(1.) Those denoting the ngr’nt or don’ : 

Beggar, speaker, braggart, sailor, spinster* 

(2.) Those denoting or hcuiq : 

HatrH, langhtar, flight (fly), death (die), deed (do), 
health (heal). 

Adjective Deeivaiivls. 

1. Adjectives are derived from ITouns. 

By means of Suffixes 

Kagged, earthen, fruitful, foolish, childish, leathern, houseless, 
lawless, kingly, warlike, seaward, healthy, stormy. 

2. Adjectives are derived fiom other Adjectives, 

(1.) By means of Prefixes 

Unclean, unkind- untrue, 

(2.) By means of Suffixes : — 

Greenish, weakly, gladsome, -wearisome, tenfold, 
sixteen, sixty. 

S, Adjectives are derived fiom Verbs. 

By means of Suffixes : — 

Painted, married, trodden, stolen, roaring, blazing, shining, 
EXERCISES. 

Prom what parts of speech are JVoum derived t From what 
parts of speech are Adjectives derived ^ 

JForm IS'ouns from the following words : — 

Look, road, speak, warm, brag, sail, law, child, flower, crop, 
sight, court, heg, friend, spin, laugh, heal. 

Form Adjectives from the following words : — 

War, glad, green, paint, leather, health, stone, king, sea, clean, 
weak, black, ten, six, roar, earth, rag. 

Verb Derivatives. 

L Verbs are derived from Kouns. 

(1. ) By means of Prefixes ; — 

Bedew, befriend, encircle, encompass, empower, un- 
heard, unroof. I > i > 

(2#) By means of Suffixes ; — 

Sparkle, lengthen, strengthen. 
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2. Y&tbn are derived from Adjectives, 

(1.) By means of Prefixes ; — 

Bedim, embitter. 

(2.) By means of Sufiixes : — 

Shorten, sweeten, soften, lower, cleanse. 

3, Verbs are formed :from other Verbs. ^ 

By means of Prefixes 

Await, besmear, forbid, forget, mislead, foretell, en- 
fold, outlive, uphold, withhold. 

ADVEEB DERITA 1 IVES. 

Adverbs can be formed from many Adjectives by adding ly ; as, 
free, freely; bold, boldZ?/; bitter, bitrei///,* first, first??/; merry, 
merri??/ ; pretty, prettiZ?/. 

Some Adverbs are formed from ITouns ; as, afoot, ashore, aside. 

Adverbs are formed from Participles by adding ly ; as, know- 
ingZ?/, willingZ?/. 

Some are derived from Prepositions ; as, upward, downwards, 
within. 

Combination of Methods. 

Many words owe their origin to a combination of two 
or more of the above methods of forming Konns, Adject- 
ives, &c. ; as, mtruthfulness^ iimnlightened. ^ 

Infldencb op Accent, 

Sometimes a difference in the Accent makes the 
difference between a Noun and a Verb ; 

Noun, Visrb. 

Ab'sent absent' 

Ac'cent accent' 

Con'duct conduct' 

In'cense incense' 

Pre'fix prefix' 

Tor'ment toiment' 

Many words may be used as Nouns or as Terbs accord- 
ing to the meaning j a heavy Mow ; blotv, ye winds, 

EXBROIbES. 

f mm what parts of Speech are Verh derived ? From what parrs 
of Speech are Adverbs derived ? 


LATIN AND FRENCH rREFIXES. 
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Fo 7 m Verbs fmii the fdlowmj icords • — 
friend, hand, dim, get, hold, short, hitter, circle, power, 
sweet, clean, low’. 

Form Adverbs //ow the following words : — 

Kind, warm, np, shore, true, false, hour, late, scarce, whole, 
some, after, on, second. 

What Combination of Methods is som^limes employed What 
effect has am>it sometimes ? Give examples. How may many 
words be used ? 


Latin and French Prefixes. 

Numerous Latin Prefixes are employed in word- 


building. Some, which, come through the French, are 
slightly altered ; as, against, becomes counter. 

Prefixes take different forms, in some cases, for the 
sake of euphony, as in Sanskrit according to Sandhi. Thus 
ad takes the forms mentioned below. 


A-, ab-, abs., signifying from^ away ; as, «-veri, a^-solve, abs- 
tract. Sanskrit, apa-. 

Ad- (sometimes becoming a-, ac-, af-, ag-, al-, an-, ap-, ar-, as-, 
at-), to; as, ad-o\% ^«s-cend, ^i^c-cept, aP%.%y cr^-gravate, fl^Mure, 
fj?^nex, f?^-peal, ar-range, «s-sist, attract. 

Ambi-, amb-, am-, around^ about, on both sides ; as ambi-gnous, 
ambAtion, atn pntate. 

Ante-, anti- (French an-), b^o?v : as, an^c-diluvian, cj?i2;i.cipate, 
(35?l-C6Stor. 

Bene-, tueJl; as, &c5i5-fit, hene-volmce. 

Bi-, tivo, bis-, bin-, twice ; as, Sf-ped, 5 fs-cuit, &m-ocular. 

Circnm- (circn-), around ; as, c/7’cw7n-navigate, cw’-cuit. 

Cis-, on this side ; as, -alpine. 

Con- (CO-, cog-, col-, com-, cor-, French conn-), with, together ; 
as, co74-tract,^ w-here, co^-nate, coMect, co??i-niit, cw-rection, couu’ 
cii, Sanskrit, sam-. 

Contra-, contro- (counter-), against; as, contra-AioX^ contro^ 
vert, coimler-&Qt. 

Be-, down, from; as, cZ.-pose, d^c-throne. 

Bemi-, half; as, dem%-goiX. 

Bis-, di-, dif-, apariy reversal ; cZiS-pel, cH late, (Z^-fusion. 
French des-, de-, ^es-cent, cZe-feat. 

E-, Ex-, (ec-, ef-), ont of ; as, c-duce, crArady cc-centiic, 7-face. 
French forms, es-, is-, s- ; as, cs-cape, /&-sue, s-ample. 

Extra-, beyond ; as, aZm-ordinary, French is-, s- ; as, es-trange, 
^-tranpr. 
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IiATIX A'{D FIMNCH PltEFIXES. 


ih 



In-, il-j im-, ir-, into, on, against; as, M-vei% ?7-lustrat;e, 
^m-putc, ^r-ruption. Frencli forms, en-, em- ; as, en-aet, e^n-ploy. 

In many words the Prefix can be spelt either as the Latin in, or 
as the French m ; as, w-quire or C7i-quire. 

En-j or em-, before Nouns and Adjectives changes them into 
Factitive Verbs ; as, ca-dear, c?7^- bitter. 

In-, ig-, il-, im-, ir-, not; as, t?i-firm, i^-nobl6,r ^^icgal, im- 
portant, ir-regular. SaiBkrit, a-, an-. 

Inter-, hetioecn ; as, in^er-vene. 

Intro-, to, within; as, wi^ro-duce. French enter; entcr-toin. 
Sanskrit, antar. 

Jnxta-, niionto; as, c/o!-position. 

Male-, mal-, hadhj ; male-xolQiii, mal-tresit. 

Mis-, French from the Latin minus, less, badly ; wiii^-fortune. 

Non-, ne-,^ neg-, owt ; as, ;eo/i-sense, m^-iarious, ??<3p-lect. 

Non only implies the ab&ence of a quality ; in or itn often means 
^,omething opposed to the quality. Ah?i-Christian means not 
Christian ; i/w-Christian, something opposed to Christianity. 

Oh-, oc., of-, op-, OS-, against, in J, out of] as, object, oc-cur, 
o/’-fend, o^i-pose, os-tentation. 

Pene-, almost ; -insula. 

Per-, pel-, through ; as, j;c/’-fect, ^cWucid. French par-, wc^r- 
don. Sanskrit, pari-, 

Post-, after ; as, jiost-soript 

Pre-, hforo : as, ^rc-fix. 

Preter-, jMst, beyond ; as, prefer -xisbiviml. 

Pro-, por-, fo) , fm'e, forth ; as, ^?ro-noun, por-traft, noWute. 
French pnr-,2??«r-pose. ^ Sanskrit, pra-, 

Re-, red-, bat^ again; as, re-form, re<^-emption. The presence 
or absence of a hyphen after re in Verbs affects the meaning. To 
recover an umbielia means to get it back ; to re-cover it means to 
put a new cover on it. 

Retro-, backward ; as, re^ro-grade. French, rear- ; as, rear- 
rank. ’ 

Se-, aside, apart ; as, sc-duce, se-cede. 

Semi-, half; as, /-circle. 

Sine-, sim-, sin-, without ; as, sine-cme, .-y/m-ple, swi-cere. 

Suh-, sue-, suf-, sag., sum-, sup-, sus-, tmder, after, vp ; as, 
mb-tmmnvQv, snb-smU, sui^-eeed, suf4cr, m^y-gest, mn-moL 
port, m^s-pend. Sanskrit, upa-. ^ 

Suhter-, nnder, beneath ; as, subterfuge. 

Super-, bm;ond; as, s?/j;cr.naturaL French, sur-, sur-yer. 
Sanskrit, upan-, * * 

Trans- (tra-), beyond ; as, irans^gvm, ^m-dition, French, tres-, 
tw-pass. ' * 

Ti*es-, tri-, ihree^ as, /ri-angle, iJn-une, 
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Ultra-. heiJOtid; as, wZL’a*liberal, ouUYZ.gQ, 

Uiiiis- (un-, uni- ), one ; w?t-animous, ?/ 7 w-form. 

Viee- {vib-), instead of; as, vice-voy, ^’^ 5 -count 

Latin and Fbench Suffixes. 

These ar^ very numerous, and some of them have dif- 
ferent meaningvs. The principal are'^given below : — 

Koun Suffixes. 

1. Denoting chiefly the agent or doer of a thing. 

-an, -aiu, -en, artisf&/i, Eoin^x;i, capta-iii, warden, citizcji. 

-aut, -ent, merch«?ii5, ^Qvvant, ■vB.gvant, studd^iif, xagent. 

-ary, -ar, -aire, missionc^’^, not£?9’y, scholcjr, niilliontxw. 

-ate, -ite, -it, candidate, advocci^e, favour? fe, IsiaekT*?, hermiL 
-eer, -ier, -er, volunteer, engineer, sold/er, messenge?*, prisone?*. 
-ess, -trix, signs of feminine, from ix, and later Latin, -issa', 
lioness, testa^n'ce. 

-iff, -ive, plaint//f, bail//, relat/re, nat/re, capture. 

-or, -our, -eur, ancesto?-, doctor, emperor, savio 2 ir, amatezir. 

2. Denoting one who. 

The sense is generally Passive. 

-ee, -ey, -y, grantee, payee, examinee, attorney, jury, levy. 

3. Denoting action, hehvg, or state of being. 

-acy, -cy, accuiwy, delicacy, supremacy, secrecy. 

-age, bondaye, marriaye, postaye, messaye, damaye. 

-al, arrival, dismissal, refusal, triaZ, nuptia/e. 

-auce, -ancy, abunda?iee, assistance, brilliajicy, hesitajiey. 

-euco, -ency, dilige? 2 ce, excelle?ice, patie? 2 ce, Aecency, mgency. 

-&£y, -ry, cooke?*y, slave?*?/, brave?*?/, bribe?*y, musketry, 

-ice, -ise, -ess, avance, just/ce, exerc^e, merchandise, pro wees, 
-ion, -on, -om, act/o?i, admiss^o??, opinra, lesso?i, lansom. 

-ity, -ty, scarc%, captiv//y, equably, certain/y, pover/y, 

-ment, agree??ie?i^, compie??te/?^, employment, pay??ie??^, punish- 
mmt, 

-mony, eeremo^iy, patrimo???/, matrimopiy, parsi??io?iy. 

-or, -our, -eur, erro?*, liquor, ooloiir, labozi?*, honoz^r, grandezw’. 
•tude, gratitude, latitude, longitude, magnitude, solitude. 

-ure, agricult?i?*e, eaptzzz’e, departzw'C, pleaszw’e, tort?i?*e. 

«y* beggary, envy, industry, memory, miseiy, victory, 

4. Denoting Diminutives. 

-eZ, -le, parcel, morse?, damse/, angle, buck?e, circ/e. 

'CUle, -icle, -cile, -icily animalez4c, axticle^ domic/^e^ codicz?. 
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-et, .ot, biilH pocket, owL?', Rowers/, 

-ette cigare/^e, novelette, st&tuHte, w&ggonetle. 

‘let, brace^fi^, bookZc"^, root/^^, leaf/^’/, stream^6^, 

-Rle, o&])suIe, nod^/Ze. 

r 

A^a^ective Suffixes. 

3. Denoting of or helonghig to. 

-al, animaZ, niortaZ, fata/, nation®/, rega/, plura/. 

-an, -ane, -am, jiagaw, Imtoan, humane, mundane, certeeiB. 

-ant, ahandan/, ignoraret, con&te/rf, vacan/, brUlian/. 

•ar, angular, solar, lunar, familiar, popular, vulgar. 

ordinary, necessary, secondary. 

- 10 , -r9“e> aqnatic, doniestfr, pubUV, obligtic, iuiquc. 

4 t»«' ’ ' ^ iiifantZ/c, crueL £jent/f 

-iM, eanuir, asinwee elephantine, masoulinc, feminine. ' 

-ory, jirofatory, laudato?-y, compulsory, promissory. 

2. Denoung/«// of, coinniitig of, given to. 

-ate, aoenmfr, fortuna/e, astimafe, obstinafo. 

-lent, oyakni, fraudu/ewi, vio/er?/, corputori. 

-ose, -ous, verbose, bellicose, glorious, dangerous, furious. 

3. V %rlou 5 Meanings* 

-id, jHo/yy; rax*/, timirf, acid, stnpiti, liquW, solfcf. 
iveff'!'’! «fTOSiresc)*se; curai/e, porteWe, inoredii/e. 

*iv% powa aciimly ; act^^v, transit/ye, legislatwc 
-escent, groieiwj, becoming ; puticseani, eflervescen/, quicscak 

Verb Suffixes. 

“* “ 

*ate, agite^, cultimjf^, facilitts'^e’, nomin^fo, sepamiJi!’. 

Mh, b^js/t, famisA, dimimsA, pnblisft, replenish, poliyj. 
eir™"«air.' or becoming; as, 


Greek Prefixes, 

A-, att-, iHtJiont, ml ; as, «?i.arcbT. Sanskrit « 

alipAi-bious.^’ Sanskrit, 


t in Frenob mms bitti^ p^ter, 


* I 
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Aaa-, up, through, again ; as, ava-tomy. 

Aati-, ant-, against ; as, a>?^i-pathy, avt-B.gormt. 

Apo-, ap-, apfii, /?’(9?/G airayjrom: as, oyo- state, ^'(//-ologue, aph- 
orism. Sanskrit, apa-. 

Arck-, arcM-, thief, head; as, //.-bishop, aichi-teot, 

Anto-, self: as, tt/z/o-graph. 

Cata-, catH-, doion; as, 6*ff/!/?-strophe, mth-d^io, 

Dis-, di-, Uoim ; as, 6/i-phtliong, //i^-syilable. 

Bia-, through : as, c^Z/y.-meter, //ia-logue. 

3)ys-, ill, amiss ; as, dijs-eiiteiy, /7//s*-pepsia. 

Ec-, ex-, out, from ; as, cr-odus, ec-centric. 

En-, em-, in, 071 ; as, c/?-deraic, c»/-pha&is. 

Endo-, within; « ?i//y-geiioiis. 

Epi-, upon, to ; as, c^^^-tapli, t^)/-stle. Sanskrit, api-. 

Eu-, ev-, well, good ; as, < ii-iogy, / r-angcl, ci?-angeli&t. Sans- 

kiit, SU-. 

Ex-, ec-, Old, out of; as, d/'-odiis, a*-&tasy. 

Exo-, without; as, /’T-ogenous, /./‘-otic. 

Hemi-, //«//’; as, /-sphere. 

Hyper-, over; as, //?/j?/’r-cutical. Sanskrit, upari-. 

Hypo-, imder : as, %/»o-thGsis. Sanskrit, npa-. 

Meta-, meth-, after, across, hey and; as, mefa-phor, 7nef a -physics, 
mfh-od. 

Para-, par-, signifying besides (as if for comparison, and hence 
it sometimes denotes sbnilarity and sometimes contrariei^j) ; as, 
j;ar/4-llel, _par-ody, p^/n/-dox, joa?’it-ble, ^;ara-graph. Sanskrit, 


; Albert Prur 


Peri-, round about ; as, p>eri-phorj, ^cr/-patetic. Sanskrit, pari-. 
Pro-, hefoi'e; as, j?ro-logue. 

Syn-, sy-, syl-, sym-, together, ^loith ; as, 6y?i-tax, 5?/-stem, syl- 
lable, 5|/m-pathy. Sanslait, sam-. 


Greek Suffixes. 

Notm Suffixes, 

4c, -ics, denoting abstract noum ; as, miis^c, logth, 
opt?V>’. 

4sk, a diminutive ; as, astern^, obekh/c 

4sm, -asm, state of being ; as, soph^/>m, sebeswi, ebat^??^. 

-sis, -sy, -se, action; crisis, analym, dropsy, eclipse. 

-st, -te, 4, agent ; botani.s^, apostate, jpoet. 

4er, -tre, instrument 01 jdaee ; m^ire, arntre, tbea/r^. 
-y, quality or state of being ; philosophy, monarchy, 
melancholy. 
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f 

j Tlie Suffixes -ism and 4st are largely used for English 

^ and Latin roots, as well as for Greek, 

Adjective Suffix. 

I -iCj -ieal. Ic is a Greek suffix ; ical lias the Latin al 

I added to the Greek. Com^V;, (comical ; magzV, imgical ; 

! ^ politie, poliUcaZ. ^ 

I Verb SufBx. 

^ i . . 

|! || “126, -ise, to mcike ; civiHrc;e or civiksc baptf;i?c, criticise, 

fi ? It is used like -lom and -ist* 



Latin Eoots and Derivatives. 

These are very numerous. Some of the most importani 
are given, with corresponding Sanskrit roots ^ where the 
connection is clear. 

Acer, acris, bharji : acrid, acerbity, acrimony. Sanskrit, asra. 
^q^uns, equal : equity, equator, equinox, iniquity. 

JSstimo, to ml lie : estimate, esteem, inestimable. 

JEvum, ail euje . coeval, medieval, primeval. Sansk., ayus. 
kgox^ajidd. agriculture, agrarian. Sanskrit, ajra. 

Ago, actum, to do: agent, actor, react. Sansk., aj. 

Alter, the other of two • alternate, altercation, adulterate. 

Amo, amatum, to love amity, amorous, amicable, enemy, 
Angulus, a cormr : angular, rectangle, triangle, quadrangle. 
Annus, a year : annual, annals, annuity, perennial, 

Aperio, apertum, to open : April, aperient, aperture. 

Aptus, ; apt, adapt, aptitude, inept. Sansk., aptu. 

Aqua, water; aquatic, aqueduct, aqueous. Sansk., ap, 

Audio, auditum, to hear : audible, audience, inaudible, obey. 
Augeo, auctum, to increase : augment, auction, author. 

Avis, a bird: aviary, auspicious. Sansk., vi. 

Cado, casum, to fall: case, casual, accident, coincide, 

Caedo, csesum, to cut, kill : incision, concise, suicide. Sansk. 
chMd. 

Caudeo, to shine : candid, candle, incendiary, candidate. 

Cano, cantum, cant, chant, enchant, recant. Sansk.. 

gana. ^ 

Capio, captum, to take: captive, capture, accept, intercept. 

Caput, capitis, the heed : cap, capital, decapitate, chapter. 

Caxo, carnis, Jksh : carnal, carnivorous, incarnate, carnage, 

Cavus, hollow : cave, cavity, cavern, excavate. 

^ A# iu ^Qnfey*s Dwlwmry^ 
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CedO) ce&sum, to go, \jldd : antecedentj exceed, accede, recede, 
intercede, concede. 

Centum, a ’hundred: cent, century, centiped. Sansk., satain, 
Cemo, cretum, to distmgiiibh : discern, discreet, discretion, 
secrete, secretary, decree, concern, 
fiertus, mre : certain, ascertain, certify, certificate, 

Cingo, cmc|iim, to bind, to gird : cincture, precinct, succinct. 
Circus, a ring: circus, circuit, circulate^^ 

Clamo, to shout : clamour, exclamation, proclaim, disclaim. 
Claudo, clausum, to shut : clause, conclude, exclude, include. 

Colo, cultuin, to cultivate : culture, agiiculture, colony. 

Cor, cordis, the heart : core, concord, cordial, courage, discord. 
Corpus, corporis, the body : corps, corpse, corpulent, corporeal# 
corporation, corpuscle, incorporate. 

Credo, creditiim, to believe : creed, credible, credulous, incredible. 
Creo, creatum, tomalce. create, creature, recreation. Sansk., kri. 
Cresco, cretum, to grow: crescent, decrease, increment. 

Cura, care : cure, accurate, sinecure, secure, careful. 

Curro, cursum, to rwi : current, comse, incur, occur, excursion. 
Becem, ten: decimal, December, decimate. Sansk., dasan. 
Bens, dentis, a tooth: dental, dentist, indent, trident. Sansk., 
daut. 

Beus, God: deity, deify, divine, divination. Sansk., deva, 

Bico, dictum, to say: fetion, dictionary, contradict, pi edict. 
Bies, a day ; diurnus, daily: diary, diurnal, meridian. Sansk., 
div. 

Bo, datum, to give : date, dative, add, addition, edit. Sansk., dd. 
Boceo, doctum, to teach : docile, doctor, doctrine. 

Bono, to give ; donum, a gift : donation, condone. Sansk. , dana. 
Bormeo, to sleep: dormant, dormitory, dormouse. Sansk., dra. 
Buco, ductum, to lead : duke, duct, ductile, introduce, reduce. 
Buo, two: dual, duet, duel, duplicate, duplicity. Sansk., dwi. 
Emo, emptuin, to buy: exempt, redeem, prompt, peremptory. 
Ens, esse, to be; e'st, U is: absent, entity, essence. Sansk., 
asti. 

Eo, itum, to go; iens, going: exit, transit, ambition. Sansk., i* 
Erro, to wander: err, error, erroneous, abenation. 

Eacio, factum, to make : fact, factor, perfect, defect, affect, infect, 
benefit, refit, benefactor, magnify. 

Eallo, falsura, to deceive : false, fallible, infallible, fail. 

Eendo, fensum, to keep off: fend, fence, defend, offend, offence. 
Eero, latum, to carry, hear: fertile, prefer, jejTer, confer, differ, 
relate, translate, superlative. 

Eido, ^0 trust ; fides, Jmth : confide, infidel, psrfidj^ faitb. 

Eigo, fixum, to fx : fix, fixture, affix, prefix, sufi^x. 

Eingo, fictum, to pretend: fiction, fictitious, figment, feign. 
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Ki^is, an end: final, finish, finite, infinite, infinitive, 

Flecto, flexmn, to hnid ; reflect, reflection, flexible, inflexible. 
Elos, floris, a Jloicd': floral, floiid, flourish. Sansk,, phal. 

EIuo, fluxuni, tojiov): fluid, fluent, affluent, flour. Sansk., pin. 
Eortis, strong: fortify, fortitude, fortress, effort, force. 

Erango, fractuin, to break : fragment, fraction, fracture, infringe, 
Eruor, tomjotj; tvueim, fruit : fiugal, fruition, fructify. 

Eugio, fugxtum, tojice: fugitive, lefuge, centrifugal. 

Eumus, smoke: fume, "periume, fumigate. Sansk., dhuma. 
Eundo, fusum, to pom: confound, refund, fusible, diffuse, refuse. 
Gensj gentis, ; genus, Uml: gender, general, genial, gentle, 
generation, indigenous, regenerate. Sansk., jati. 

Gero, gestum, to curry : gesture, suggest, belligerent, vicegerent. 
Gradior, gressus, to go, walk: gradual, retrogiade, progress, 
XI ^^ns^rcss* 

Gravis, UoAy : giave, gravity, grievance, aggravate, aggrieve. 
Gr^, gregis, a flock: gregarious, congregation, aggi-egate. 

Haheo, habitum, to have: habito, to dwell in: habit, nrobibit 
exhibit, inhibit, habitation, habitable. ^ 

Haereo, haesum, to stick ; adhere, cohere, adhesive, hesitate, 
^omo, nommis, a man : human, humane, homicide, homage. 
Hospes, hospitis, guest: hospital, hospitable, hostel, hotS. 
mxrms, the ground : exhume, humble, humility, posthumous. 
Ignis, fire: ignite, igneous. Sansk., agni. 

Impero, to command: imperative, imperial, emperor. 

Insula, island : insular, peninsula, isolate. 

to lie doim : adjacent, circumjacent, 
lacio, jactum, to thmiox ejaculate, abject, adjective, eject, object, 
project, reject, conjecture. » j » j 

conjugal, snhjii^fate. f5ansk, ynga. 
Jungo, junctum, to 30111: junction, adjunct, subjunctive,, iffln 
adjoin, conjoin, disjoin. Sansk., yuj. join, 

jure, (Jo jury, abjure, conjure, perjure. 

Jus, juris, law, night: jurisdiction, injure. Sansk., yu, 

Juyenis, young: juvenile, junior. Sansk., yuvan. 

Latus, latens, aside: lateral, equilateral, collateral 

Lego, legatnm, legate, delegate, legacr. 

laghn!'’ ^c’^y. neliet; relieve. Sansk., 

lex, legia, a Jaw: legal, illegal, legislate, legitimate, 
logo, ligatum, to bind: ligament, oblige, obBgation relicion 

collocate, dislocate. * ^ 

SaikT^^. colloqny. 
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Ludo, lusum, io 2Jh%y ; ludicrous, elude, delude, collusiou. 

Luo, lutum, to H'ash : ablution, dilute, pollute, alluvial. 
Magister, a master : magistrate, magistracy, master, mastery. 
Magnus, great: magnitude, magnify, major, mayor. Sansk., 
mab, formerly magb. 

Maneo, mansum, to stag : mansion, permanent, remnant, 

Mamxs, thelumul : manual, manuscript, manage, emancipate, 
Medius, the middle: medium, meditate,^ Mediterranean. Sansk,, 
madbya. 

Mens, mentis, the mind: mental, demented. Sansk., man. 
Merge, mersum, to dip : emerge, submerge, immense, emergency. 
Merx, inercis, goods jor sale : merchant, commerce, market. 
Metier, mensus, to measare : measure, immense, mensuration. 
Minor, smaller ; minuo, to lessen,: minoi, minute, minimum. 
Misceo, mixtum, io mie: mixture, promiscuous. Sansk., misra. 
Mitto, missiim, to send : admit, emit, mission, committee. 

Modus, a measure : mood, modify, moderate, modest, model. 
Moneo, monitum, to advise: monitor, admonish, monument. 
Sansk., man. 

Mordeo, morsum, to bite: morsel, remorse. Sansk., mrid. 

Mors, mortis, death : mortal, mortify, immortal, Sansk., 
marta, mri. 

Moveo, motum, to move : motion, moment, mobile, commotion. 
Multus, many: multitude, multiply, multiple. 

Munus, muneris, a gift : munificent, remunerate, municipal. 
Muto, to change : mutable, mutual, transmute, commute. 

Nasoor, natus, to he horn : natal, native, innate, cognate, 

Havis, a ship : naval, navy, navigate, nave. Sansk., naus. 
Noceo, to hvrt : innocent, noxious, nuisance, 

Nomen, a name : noun, pronoun, nominate. Sansk., naman. 
Noseo, notum, to know : note, notice, notify, noble, recognize, 
Sansk., jnd. 

Nullus, none : null, annul, nullify, nullity. 

Nutrio, nutritum, to nourish : nourish, nutriment, nurse. 
Officium, duty : office, official, officiate, officious. 

Oleo, to smvU : oliactory, redolent. 

Olesco, oletum, ultum, to groio : redolent, obsolete, adult. 

Omnis, all : omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient. 

Opto, to laorh : option, optative. 

Opus, operis, workj operative, co-operate. Sansk., apas. 

Orior, ortus, to arise : orient, origin, abortive. 

Oro, oratum, to speak, pray : adore, orator, oration. 

Os, oris, the mouth : oral, orifice. Sansk., asya. 

Ovum, an egg : oval, oviparous. 

Pando, pansum, passum, to spread: expand, expansion, trespass, 
force. 
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Par, equal: compare, disparity, peer, pair, umpiie. 
rareo, to aj)pear : apparent, transparent, apparition. 

Pario, partum, to bring forth: parent, viviparous, viper. 

Paro, paratum, to get ready : parade, prepare. 

Pars, partis, part or share : particle, participle, impartial, parse, 
pitd a father: paternal, patron, parricide. San&k., 

Patior, passns, to suffc^ : patient, passive, compassion. 

Pax, pads, jpeacc ,* peace, appease, pacify, pacific. 

Pello, pulsum, to drive : expel, repel, impulse, compulsory, 
rendeo, pensum, to lianq : pendent, expend, suspense. 

Pendo, pensum, to iveigh, pay : pensive, expensive, recompense, 
res, pedis, the foot : biped, quadruped, impede. Sansk., pad. 
Peto, petitum, to seek : petition, compete, impetuous. 

Placeo, placitum, to please : placid, complacent, please, 
riecto, plexum, to iieist : complex, perplex. 

Pleo, to fill ; plenus, full: complete, replete, plenary, 

complement, replenish. Sansk.. plu. ^ ‘ 

. P^icatum, to fold: implicate, complicate, simple, multiply, 

implicit, explicit. ^ ’ 

Poena, punishment : penal, penalty, repent, penitent, 
rono, positnm, to place : opponent, postpone, oppose, expose, 
ropnius, people : populace, population, popular, people. 

potens, able: possible, potential, omnipo' 

Prebendo, prebensum, to tahe^ grasp: prehensile, comprehend, 
comprise, surprise, prison. ^ ’ 

Pretium,^r/cc.* precious, depreciate, prize, price. 

Prot'atam. to tnj, prove: probable, approve, proof, prove. 

expunge, punctual, point. 

Puto, putatum, to aii, tlivtik : amputate, compute, dispute 
Quaero, qu*situm, to ask: query, acquire, question. 

'““‘"I”’' I""'- 

Qtties, quietis, rest: quiet, acquiesce, quiescent. 

Radius, a beam, ray: ray, radiant, radiate, 
mao, raaum, to scrape: erase, razor. Sansk., rad. 

^apio, raptum, to seize : rapt, rapid, ravenous. 

to rule: regal, royal, regular, correct, San^k , lii. 
«dgo, rogatum, to ask: interrogative, derogatory, arrogate. 

Bota, « icMd: rotation, rotund, round. 

to break: rupture, bankrupt, eruption, 
salient, sally, assault, insult, exult. 

sanctimonious, saint. 

8^0, to task, to he vnse : insipid, savour, sapient. 

Bans, emtigh: satisfy, satiate, satisfactory. 
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Scando, scansurii, to climb: ascend, descend, transcend. 

Scio, scitum, bo know: science, conscience, omniscient. 

Scribo, scriptiun, io write: ecribe, scripture, describe, inscribe. 
Seco, sectum, io mt: section, bisect, dissect, intersect. 

Sedeo, sessum, to ail: session, reside, consider, seat. Sansk., sad. 
Seutio, sensum, io think, sentient, sensual, sense, resent. 
Seq[tior, seciitus, iofollovo: sequence, persecute, obsequious, sue. 
Sero, sertum, to pilt m a row: series, ins’^rt, sermon. 

Servio, servitum, to be a slave : serve, service, deserve, serf. 
Servo, servatum, to keep: preserve, reserve, observe. 

Signum, a mark: sign, signal, assign, consign, design. 

Sisto, to stop : assist, desist, persist, resist. 

Solvo, solutum, to loosen : solve, solution, dissolve, absolve. 
Spargo, sparsum, to scatter : sparse, disperse, aspersion. 

Specie, spectum, to sec : spy, spectator, aspect, respect, despise. 
Spiro, spiratum, to breathe: spirit, inspire, expire, conspire. 
Spondee, sponsum, to promise : respond, despond, sponsor, 
spouse. 

Sterno, stratum, to lay flat: prostrate, stratify, street, strew. 
Sto, statum, to stand: stable, station, state, distant. Sansk., 
stM. 

Stringo, strictum, to find: stringent, restrict, distinct, strain, 
Struo, structum, to build: structure, instruct, destroy. Sansk., 
0tri, 

Sumo, sumptum, to take : assume, consume, presume, resume, 
Surgo, surrectum, to rise : surge, insurgent, insurrection, source. 
Taceo, taciturn, to be silent: tacit, taciturn, reticence. Sansk., 

tusk. 

Tango, tactum, to touch : tangible, tangent, contact, tact. 

Tego, tectum, io cover : integument, protect, detect. 

Tempus, temporis, time: temporal, contemporary, tense. 

Tendo, tensum, io stretch : extend, tension, attention, tend. 
Teneo, tentum, to hold: tenant, retain, detain. Sansk., tan. 
Tero, tritum, to7ub: trite, contrite, triturate, detriment. 

Terra, the earth : teiTestrial, subterranean, Mediterranean. 
Testis, a loitness : testify, attest, protest, testimonial. 

Texo, textum, to weave : texture, textile, context, pretext. 
Torqueo, tortnm, to twist : torture, distort, extort, retort. 

Trako, tractum, to draw : tract, abstract, contract, trait, treat. 
Tueor, tuitus, to see to : tutor, tuition, tutelage. 

Tumeo, to swell: tumour, tumult, tomb. Sansk., tumula. 
Ultra, beyond: ultimatum, penultimate. 

ITuguo, unctum, to anoint : ointment, anoint, unguent, Sansk. , 
auj, 

TTuus, om : unit, unify, unanimous, universe. 

Yagor, to imnder: vagrant, vague, extravagant, vaga])oiid. 
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QUEEK ROOTS— DERIVATIVES. 




Taieo, to he strong : valid, invalid , prevail, value. 

Velio, vectum, to carry : vehicle, invective. Sansk., vak. 

Venio, ventum, to come : prevent, avenue, intervene, advent. 
Verto, versum, to turn: convert, reveise, divorce. Sansk., vrit. 
Via, a road : viaduct, obviate, deviate, previous. Sansk. , vaka. 
Video, visum, to see: evident, visible, survey. Sansk., vid. 
Vinco, victum, to concnier : invincible, victory, convict. 

Vir, a man: virile, vtrtue, triumvirate. Sansk., vira. 

Vivo, victum, to live i revive, vivid, viands, victuals. Sansk., 
jiv. 

Voco, I call; Vox, vocis, the voice : vocal, vowel, invoke. Sansk., 
vack. 

Volo, to wish, tohe loillbuj : voluntary, volition, benevolent. 
Volvo, volutum, to roll: volume, revolve, voluble. 

Voro, to eah up : voracious, carnivorous, devour. 

Voveo, votura, to vov) : vote, devote, votary, vow. 

Greek Boots — ^Derivatives. 

Agon, a cordest : agony, antagonist. 

Angelos, a messenger : angel, arcliangel, evangelist. 

Antkropos, a man : misanthrope, philanthropist, anthropology. 
Arche, ride: monarch, anarchy, patriarch. 

Arithmos, numher : arithmetic, arithmetical. 

Astron, a star: astronomy, astrology, asterisk, disaster. 

Autos, self, same: autocrat, autograph, 

Ballo, to throw : parable, symbol, hyperbole, problem. 

Basis, support : basis, base, basement. 

Bios, /(/??: biography, biolog 5 % amphibious. 

Okronos, time : chronic, chronicle, chronology, chronometer, 
GnBiB,Juig7nent; crites, a judge : crisis, critic, hypoedte* 
Demos, the people : demagogue, democracy, epidemic. 

Bis, twice : diphthong, dilemma, 

Boxa, dogma, an qphiiod : orthodox lietei’odox, dogma, 
dogmatic. 

Brad, to do : drama, drastic. 

Bynamis, poiver : dynamite, dynamics, dynasty. 

Epos, a word : epic, orthoepy. 

Ergon, a worh : energy, liturgy, chirurgeon, surgeon. 

Eu, wdl : eulogy, euphony, evangelist 
Gamos, ma7riage: polygamy, bigamy. 

geography, geometry, geology, apogee, 
wnia, a corner: diagonal, polygon, trigonometry. 
tepkS, to write; gramma, a letter: graphic, * telegraph, tele* 
glam, grammar, epigram. 

* Hdmi, My.* hemisphere. 
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Sodos, a way : method, exodus, period, episode. 

Holes, the whole: catholic, holocaust. 

Hora, hour: itoioscope. 

Hydor, water . liydrogen, hydraulics, hyoiophohia, dropsy. 
IdioSj peculiar : idiom, idiosyncrasy, idiot. 

Isos, equal: isosceles, isothermal. 

Ko&mos, 07 ihr, the world : cosmetic, cosmogony, cosmopolite. 
Kratos, power: democrat, demociacy, ailstociacy. 

Krypto, 10 hide : crypt, apociypha, cryptogamous. 

Kyklos, a circle: cyclone, bicycle, encyclopaedia. 

Lego, to say ; lexis, .speech; logos, a word: dialogue, dialect, 
logic, eulogy, geology, anthology, lexicon, lexicogiapher. 

Leipto, to leave : eclipse, ellipse, elliptical. 

Lithos, a stone: aerolite, lithography, chrj^solite. 

Lysis, a loosening: analysis, paialysis, palsy. 

Mechane, contrivance : mechanic, machine, machinery. 

Meter, mother : metiopolis. Saiisk. matri. 

Metron, a mcabure : meter, barometer, thermometer, Sansk. zud. 
Mikros, little: microscope, microcosm. 

Monos, alone : monarch, monosyllable, monotony. 

Heos, ntio : neophyte, neology, Naples. 

Hesos, an islajid: Polynesia. 

Homos, a law : astronomy, economy, Deuteronomy. 

Ode, a song : prosody, melody, comedy, parody. 

Oikos, a house : economy, diocese. 

Onoma, a name : synonym, anonymous, Sansk, nanian, 

Opsis, sight ; optomai, to see : synopsis, optics, optical. 

Organon, an Instrument : organ, organise, organic. 

Pais, paidos, a child ; pedagogue, paideutics* 

feeling : pathetic, apathy, antipathy, sympathy. 
Phaino, to show : phenomenon, phantom, fancy, phase. 

Phemi, to speak : blaspheme, euphemism, prophet, prophesy, 
Philos, friend: philosopher, philanthropy, Hussophile. 

Phone, the voice : phonetic, euphony, telephone, symphony. 
Phos, photos, light: photography, phosphorus. 

Phrasis, mode oj speaking : phrase, paraphrase, phraseology. 
Physis, nature : physic, physics, metaphysics, neophyte, 

Poieo, to snake : jxiet, poem, onomatopoeia. 

Poleo, to sell : monopoly, monopolist, bibliopol. 

Polls, a city: politics, police, metropolis, necropolis. 

Polys, snany : polysyllable, polygon, Polynesia. 

Pous potlos, a foot: tripod, polypus, antipodes. Sansk., pad. 
Prasso, to do : practise, practice, practical, pragmatical. 
rmios, first : prototype, protoinartyr. 

Psyche, $oul: psychical, psychology, metempsychosis. 

Skopeo, to see : telescope, microscope, episcopal, bishop. 
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CLASSES or WOEDS. 



Soplxos, wise: sophist, sophism, philosopher, philosophy. 

Sphaira, a hall : sphere, spherical, hemisphere. 

Stello, to Bciid : apostle, epistle, epistolary. 

a tiirning : apostrophe, catastrophe. 

Techne, an art : technical, polytechnic, pyrotechnics. 

Tele, at a distance : telegraphy, telegi-am, telescope. 

Theos, God: theist, atheist, monotheist, pantheist- theology. 

Thesis, thema, ajilaofng: theme, synthesis, hypothesis. 

Tome, a cuUiwj : atom, anatomy, tome. 

Tonos, a sound : tone, tonic, monotone, monotonous. 

Topos, a j)lace : topic, topography. 

Tropos, iiiniuig : trope, tropics, heliotrope. 

a ^pattern : type, typical, antitype, stereotype. 

Zoon, an animal : zoology, zoophyte, zodiac. 

Value of Etymology. — The great importance of a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin roots is shown by the number of words deiived 
from them. From the Latin root, pono^ there are 250 English words 
derived j fromi?ZiCo, there are 200 ; from the Greek locjosy 156 j pd 
from graphOy 152. Angus says that 154 Greek and Latin primitives 
yield nearly 13,000 English words. 

Keed of Caution.-^Etymology, though a help, is not a certain 
guide to the present meanings o}‘ words. Some words, in course of 
time, have been degraded. Censure first meant only to judge ; now 
it means to Jind fault. Villain meant a farm servant ; now it 
means a v^kked loretch. On the other hand, some words have been 
elevated or raised in meaning. JSmidation, which meant envy, now 
means competition ; knight, a youth or servant, is now a title of 
honour. 

Students should he acquainted with the present meaning of 
words before using them. Ko attempt should be made to coin 
words. 

CLASSES OF WOEDS. 

Hybuixis.^ 

A Hybrid is an animal or a plant produced from two different 
species ; as, a mule from a horse and an ass. A Hybrid word is 
one formed from different languages. Thus, monocular is derived 
from the Greek monos, alone, and the Latin oculus, an eye. Cup- 
board is from the Latin cupa, a drinking vessel, and the English 
word board. Fire-escape is from English and French. 

Some Hybrids, like the above, are made up of words taken from 
different languages. Two other classes may be mentioned. 

English words with Romance prefixes and suffixes ; as, am- 
hush, mmUrwork ; bondf«^<’, tar| 7 e^. 

1 Bj/hnda, a mongrel, sometbiug imnatumL 
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Eomance words with English prefixes and suffixes ; as, besiege^ 
misfortune ; usofuhias, foolish. 

Eomance words are those derived from Latin, through French or 
other languages derived from Latin. 

Disguised^ Words. 

When a wo|d is adopted from a foreign language, there is a 
tendency among the people who use it to^ake it look like their 
own language. English soldiers called Surajah Dowlah, who put 
them into the Black Hole, Str lloger DoxvUr, The word as^mragus 
has been changed into spar mv-gr ass. 

Some words have been shortened for rapidity of pronunciation. 
Palsy is shortened ivom. pa ralysis ; ham is from har-enii barley- 
house ; proxy is from procuracy. 

Letters have been added or taken away. The letter h has been 
ciropt before it, ahlc, arhoicr. It has been wrongly prefixed to 
hazard, hermit, hostage. 

An I has been inserted in could to make it like should and 
would, in which I is part of the root. Alligator is from the 
Spanish el lagarto, the lizard. 

Synonyms.^ 

Synonyms are words of the same grammatical class w'hich have 
the same or nearly the same meaning. They are so much alike 
that they are liable to be confounded ; but they often have shades 
of meaning which it is desirable to distinguish. The meanings 
of mvuse, divert, and entertain have thus been illustrated : “ Trifles 
that amuse children may divert gi own-up people ; while we may 
be entertained by music.” 

We discover^ what existed before but was unknown ; we invent 
new combinations. Columbus discovered America ; Galileo invented 
the telescope. 

Synonymous words should be carefully compared by all who 
seek to have a thorough knowledge of English. 


Homonyms.^ 

Homonyms are words in the same form but distinct in origin 
and meaning. Thus well, for water, is from the old English 
luella; uyll, good, is from wtl. Prize, that which is taken or 
gained, is connected with prison; prize, to value, is connected 
with price. Plot, a conspiracy, is from the Latin : plot, a piece of 
ground, is English. 

DoUBLEIb. ^ 

Doublets are words which, though differing in form and mean- 
ing, have the same derivation. They aie, therefore, the opposite of 

^ Changed in appeaiance. 2 *>«, together, ommu, name. 

» fionm, like, omma, name. 4 a French diminutive of doubk. 
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PUNCTUATION. 



Homonyms. Thus toittif, a mean fellow, and eapfive, one taken, 
are hotn from the Latin captivus. Edecm and estimate are both 
from the Latin cs^fimo ; cave and cage are both from mvm. 

The difference in form often arises from a Latin or Greek word 
iirst coming through the French and then being introduced afresh 
direct fiom Latin or Greek. 

In some cases the two forms have arisen from r contraction or 
corruption. Anf is a# shortened form of emmet; cUmmnd i& a 
corruption of ackhumiL 


PTJNCTITATION. 

Punctuation,^ by some Grammarians leckoned a paib 
of Prosody, is the art of indicating with greater clearness, 
by points or stops, the meaning of sentences, and the 
pauses to be made in reading and speaking. 

The principal points are, the Comma" (,) which repre- 
sents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon (;) which marks 
one longer, and separates clauses less closely connected ; 
the Colon^ (:) which marks a longer pause still, and looser 
connection of clauses ; and the Period^ (.), or full stop, 
which indicates that the sentence is completed. 

THE COMMA. 

L— -When the subject of a sentence consists of several words, a 
cornmn, may sometimes, for the sake of distinctness, be placed 
immediately before the Yeib ; as, To take sincere pleasure in the 
blessings and excellencies of others, is a sure niaik of a good heart. 

In general, a simjde sentence requires only the period at the 
end ; as, The real wants of nature are soon satisfied. 

11. When several words of the same class follow one another, 
without^ conjunctions, commas are placed between them ; as, 
Reputation, virtue, happiness, greatly depend on the choice of 
companions. It is the duty of a friend to advise, comfort, exhort. 

1. When sevfiial words of a class follow each other, a comma 
is placed between the last two, although the conjunction is 
expressed ; as, Alfred was ^ a brave, pious, ana patriotic 
pnnee. Ireland, Fiance, Spain, and Portugal, are in the west 
of Europe. 

I “S^**®*. a point. ® Mm'niat a part cut off. 

^ a a linab. 4 jPe/.t, ka '■dm, a way round abou|, 
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2. Whexi wortib of the same class follow each other in paii’fe. 
a comma is placed between each paii ; as, Tiuth is fan ^and 
artless, simple and sincere, imifoim and constant. 

3. ‘\\nien two woids of the same class are joined by a con- 
junction, they do not require a comma between them ; as, 
Keligion purifies and ennobles the mind. 

III. — The members of a compound sentence, an introductoiy 
clause and the rest of a sentence, aie ^geneially &Gpar<j,ted by 
commas ; as, He studies diligently, and makes groat piogress. 
Peace of mind being secured, we may smile at misfortunes. To 
confess the liuth, I was greatly to blame. 

IV. — Co-oiclinatitig clauses are separated by commas; as, The 
judge, having heard the evidence, gave his decidon. When the 
clauses are tdaCi no comma is to he usftl ; a^, A judge receiv- 
ing biibes cannot administei justice. 


V. — When that is a toniuacli’On^ a comma is u->ually placed 
before it ; as, Be diligent, that you may pro‘.])er. 

VI. —Words denoting the person or ohje< t addressed, and 
•woids placed in apposition, are sepaiated by commas ; as, My son, 
give me thy heart. The butterfly, child of the summei, flutters 
in the sun. 


VII. — Words which express opposition or contrast aie separated 
by a comma; as, He was learned, but not pedantic. Though 
deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull. 


VIII. -yWhen a Verb, or any other impoitant 'woid, is oiiiittfd, 
its place is sometimes supplied by a comma ; as, From law anses 
security ; from secuiity, inquiry ; from inquiry, knowledge. 

IX. — Adverbial and modifying woids and phrases are some- 
times separated by commas ; as, Finally, let me repeat what I 
stated before. His woik is, in many respects, superior to mine. A 
kind word, nay, even a kind look, often affords com fox t to the 
afflicted. 

Explanatory clauses are separated by commas ; as, The 
vessel was oblong, three feet in length, tvro feet in hieadth, 
and eight inches in depth. Fortitude, or strength of mind, 
is required. 


X.— An expression, supposed to be spoken, or taken from 
another wiitei, but not formally quoted, is preceded by a comma : 
as, I say unto all. Watch. Plutarch calls lying, the vice of 
slaves. 


XL— A word or phrase emphatically repeated, is separated by 
a comma ; as, Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die ? 
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Xn.- -Words directly spoken or quoted, are marked by inverted 
coimums above tlie line; a&, “Come,” said be, “let us try this 
bow.” 

Commas should not be inserted between the parts of a 
compound name ; as, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 

TOE SEMICOLON. 

I. — When a sentence consists of twm parts, the one complete in 
itself, and the other added as an inference, or to give some expla- 
nation, they are separated by a semicolon; as, Economy is no 
disgrace ; for it is better to live on a little, than to outlive a great 
deal. 

1. When the preceding clause depends on the following, a 
semicolon is sometimes used ; as, As coals are to burning 
coals, and wood to fire ; so is a contentious man to kindle 
strife. 

2. A semicolon is sometimes put between two clauses, which 
have no necessary dependence upon each other; as, Straws 
swim at the surface ; but pearls lie at the bottom. 

IL — When a sentence contains an enumeration of several par- 
ticulars, the clauses are generally separated by semicolons; as, 
Philosopheis assert that Nature is unlimited in her operations ; 
that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; that knowledge 
will always be progressive ; and that all future generations will 
continue to make discoveries, of which we have not the slightest 
idea. 

THE COLON. 

I. — When a sentence consists of two parts, the one complete in 
itself, and the other containing an additional remark, the sense but 
not the syntax of which depends on the former, they are separated 
by a colon ; as, Study to acquire the habit of thinking : no study 
is more important. 

Whether a colon or semicolon should be used som4timcs 
depends on the insertion or omission of a conjunction ; as, Do 
not Hatter yourself with the hoi>e of perfect happiness : there 
is no such thing in the world. Do not flatter yourselves with 
the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in 
the voild. 

II. — When the sense of several members of a sentence, which 
are separated from each other by semicolons, depends on the last 
clause, that clause is generally separated from the others by a 
colon ; as, A divine legislator, uttering his voice from heaven ; an 
almighty governor, stretching forth Ms arm to reward or punish ; 
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these are considerations whicli overawe the world, support integrity, 
and check guilt. 

IIL — When an example or quotation is iutioduced, it is some- 
times sepal ated from the rest ot the sentence by a colon ; as. The 
Scnptuies give us an amiable lepresentation of the Deity in these 
words: ‘‘God is love.” 

"" THE PERIOD. ^ 

The Period is used at the end of all sentences, unless they are 
interrogative or exclamatory ; as, Cultivate the love of truth. 

The Period is also used after abbreviations; as, KO.B., for 
Knight Commander of the Bath, 

VAEIOUB MARKS. 

The Rote of Interrogation is used after sentences which ask 
questions ; a>, Whence tomest thou ? 

The ICote of Exclamation is used after woids oi sentences which 
express emotion. 

It is used juit after o/i or after the next woid ; as, (/// f me, or 
oh me ! With 0 it is used aftei some mteivening word , as, 0 my 
friends ! 

The Dash is used to mark a break or abrupt turn iii a sen- 
tence; as, 

Here lies the great— False marble, where I 
Kothing but sordid dust lies here. 

The Parenthesis is used to enclose an exidanatoiy clause or 
member of a sentence, not absolutely necessary to the sense ; as, 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 

Virtue alone is happiness below. 

The dash is sometimes used to enclose a parenthetic clause ; as, 
It is— it is — the cannon’s opening roar. 

An Apostrophe (’) is used in the following cases : 

1 . W hen a letter is left out ; as, There’s a way ; lov’d. 

2. M lien a word is shortened ; as, tho' for though. 

B. To denote the Possessive Case of Hoiins ; as Govind’s book. 

4. To indicate the plural of letters and figiaes; as, 7'$; mind 
your p’s and g’s. 

In the first two cases it is rarely used in prose except in recojfding 
conversations. 

Quotation marks, inverted commas (“ ”), are used in quoting a 
passage ; and a quotation within a quotation is usually marked by 
single inverted commas (‘ Rnf 
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tistliied saying, ‘What man, that thou art liirndFul uf him ^ 
This usage IS leveised by some, - ^ ^ 

Brackets [ ] are used to enclose a woid or piiiasO intended to 
supply some omission oi to collect some mistake* 

A Brace connects two or more words or lines ; as, 

/He almost succeeded alone, ^ 

\ He succee(|jed almost alone. 

The Cedilla^ is a mark placed undei c to show that it sounds as 

s,’ as famde. it. 

The Diaeresis,- ( *' ) placed over the latter of two vowels, denotes 
that both aie to be pionouncrd ; as, cooperate. 

The Ellipsis f*"*) or( ) denotes that some letters or words 

aieomittod. ,1111 

Tho Caret^ (a) is used to indicate that a word which had been 

omitted is inserted above. 

The Hyphen^ (.-) connects compound words ; as, alf^onsimincf. 
It is also* used at the end of the line, when part of a word, too 
long to be received there, is placed at the beginning of the next 
line. N.B.— In this latter case, the division must he between 
syllables, not between letters of the same hyllable. 

The Index (t^) denotes a remarkable passage. 

The Paragraph (^) is used in the Bible to maik % change of 
subject. In other books this is indicated by bieaks in the lines, 
called hidnifmf. , , _ 

An Asterisk^ (*) refers to some note. Other marks ate Dagger 
(t), Double Dagger (J), Parallels (\\), and Section (§). 

EXERCISES. 

JVHf& thefollowiiKf MTcrcibes, and supply the points which are 
omitted. 

The intermixture of evil in human society serves to exercise the 
suffering gracCvS and virtues of the good. Deliberate slowly exe- 
(Uite promptly. The great business of life is to be employed in 
doing justly loving mercy and walking humbly with our Creator. 
The young and the old the rich and the poor the learned and the 
ignoiant must all go down to the grave. Charity^ like the sun 
brightens all its o’^ects. Trials in this stage of being are the lot 
of man. The path of piety and virtue pursued with a firm and 
constant spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. What can be 
said to alarm those of their danger who intoxicated with pleasures 
become giddy and insolent who flattered by the illusions of pros- 


t A diminutive of z in Greek. 

I there is Wanting. 

0 l3©0ide,^mp^, to write. 


2 Bi-er'-e-sis, dirr^ apart, kmred, to take. 

4 Bt/po, under, km, one. 

5 A little star ; aster a star. 
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perity make light of every serious admonition which their friends 
and the changes of the world give them ^ To enjoy present 
pleasure he sacrificed hi* future ease and reputation. Continue 
my dear child to make viituo thy principal study. ^Content the 
odsprxng of religion dwells both in ictiiement and in the active 
scenes of life, lie who is a sti anger to industiy may possess but 
he cannot en|oy. It is the province of superiors to direct of in- 
fer icus to obey of the learned to be instructive of the ignorant to 
be docile of the old to be communicative of the young to be 
attentive and diligent. Gentleness is in truth the groat avenue to 
mutual enjoyment. Be asmued therefore that order frugality and 
economy are the necessary supports of every personal and private 
virtue. One of the noblest of Chnstian virtues is to love our 
enemies. Against Thee Thee only have I sinned. All our conduct 
towards men should be influenced by this important precept Do 
unto others as you would that others should do unto you. 

The passions aie the chief destroyers of our peace the storms and 
tempests of the moral world. As the earth moves lourid the sun it 
receives sometimes' more and sometimes less of his light and heat 
and thus are produced the long warm days of summer and the long 
cold nights of winter. The path of truth is a plain and safe path 
that of falsehood is a peiplexing maze. To give an early preference 
to honour above gain when they stand in competition to despise 
every advantage which cannot be attained without dishonest ar ts to 
biook no meanness and stoop to no dissimulation ai© the indications 
of a great mind the presages of future eminence and usefulness in 
life. 

Do not flatter youiself with the hope of perfect happiness there 
is no such thing in the world. There is no mortal truly wise and 
restless at once wisdom is the repose of minds. If he has not been 
unfaithful to Ms king if he has not proved a traitor to his country 
if he has never given cause for such charges as have been preferred 
against him why then is he afiaid to confront his accusers ? The 
three great enemies to tranquillity aie vice ^ superstition and idle- 
ness vice which poisons and distuibs the mind with bad passions 
superstition which fills it with imaginary tenors idleness which 
loads it with tedioiisness and disgust. When Socrates was asked 


what man approached the neaiest to perfect happiness he answered 
“ That man who has tht fewest wants.” 


ABDREVIATIOJSTS. 


A.D., in the year of our Lord. 
A.D.O., Aide-de-camp. 

A.M., Master of Arts. 

A.M., Before noon, 

■Anon., Anonymous. 


A. S., Anglo-Saxon. 

B. A. or A.B., Bachelor of Arts. 
B.O. or A.G., Before Christ. 

Bachelor of Civil Law. 
B.D., Bachului of Divinity, 
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abbreviations. 
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B.E., Bachelor of Enjjmcering. 

B. L., Bachelor of Laws, 

B Sc., Bachelor of Science. 

Bot, Botany. 

Cantab., of Cambiidgc 
G/o, Cai e of 
#C.E., Civil Engineer. 

-«t/'C.I.E., Companion 'of the 
Indian Empire. 

C. J., Chief Justice. 

Co,, Com])aiiy. 

Cf., mnjii, conipate. 

Coll, Coik'gf, Collector, 

Cr., Cl editor. 

/C.S., Civil Seiviee. 

*/ C.S.I., Companion of the Star 
of India. 

Cwt., hmidied-w eight. 

D. D., Doctor c»f Divinity. 

Dr., Doctor, Debtor. 

Do., ditto, the same. 

i I)., a penny or ])ence. 

^ D.O.L., Doctor of Civil Law. 

D Sc., Docioi of Science. 

E. , East. 

E.G., e^rempll (jratm, example. 
1. and O.E , Eriois and omis- 
sions e.xeepted. 

Esq., Esfinire. 

Etc. (ef and otlieis. 

\/F.E.S., Fellow of the Euyal 
/ Society. 

VQ.C.S.L, Gland Gommaiider, 


Star of India. 

(h'og., Geography, 

GeoL, Geology. 

Geom., Geometry. 

Gr., Greek, gross. 

/Hist, History. 

JVH.M., Her Majesty. 

Hon., Honourable. 

Ih,j ihUi in the same place. 

Id., the same, 
that is. 

Inst, instanf, the present 
month. 


J. r., Justice of the Feacc. 

K. C.I E , Knight Commander of 
tin Indian Empire. 

K.C.S.L, Iviiiglit Commander of 
the Star of India. 

K. G., Knight of the Gaiter. 

Lat., Latin, Lati|ude. 

Lb., hbm, a pound. 

Ld., Lord, 
fjieiit., Lieutenant 
VLL D., Doctor of Laws. 

Lon., Longitude. 

/L.S.D., Pounds, .diillings, 
pmee. 

L. P, Lower Pi miary. 

M. A. or A.M., Master of Arts. 

^ M.B. or B.M , Bachelor of 
Medicine. 

^]Messr&., Messiems, Sirs. 

M.D.. Doctor of Mediciire. 

^ l\ E., Middle Englioh. 

ILV , Member of Parliament. 

^ Mis., Misti ess. 

M. E. A. S. , IMcmber of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, &e. 

MS., Manusciipt 
MSS., Manusciipts. 

N. , North. 

N.B., Note well, take notice. 
N.E., North-east 

N. W., Noith-west. 

No., Number. 

Ob»., Ob-^olete, out of use. 

O. E , Old Englhh. 

Oxon. , of Oxford, 

Oz., Ounce. 

P. , page, Pp., pages. 

Pai., Paragraph, 

Pd., Paid. 

WPh.D., Doctor of Philosophy. 
P.M., Alter raid -day, afternoon. 
P.O., Post Office. 

P. S., Postscript, written after. 
Prof., Profo&.$or. 

Prox., proximo (next month). 

Q. , t Questions. 
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Q.E.D., Whicli was to be de- 
monstrated. 

Qr.j Quaiter. 

Eev.s Reverend. 

S., South. 

S.E., South-east. 

S.!?"., Soutli»v\ebt. 

Sc[., Square. 

St., Saint, ntieet. 

Uit, (last month). 

U.P., Upper Piimary. 

U. S., United States. 

V. C., Vice-Chancellor. 

V.R., Victoria Rogina, Queen 
Victoria. 


Viz., vitUlicet, namely. 

Vol., Volume. 

W. , West. 

X. , Xt., Christ. 

Xmas.. Chnstmas. 

Yd., Yard. 

&. , and. 

&c. {efkeicni), and so forth, 

4to, Quarto, Having a sheet 
folded into Jour leaves. 

8 VO, Octavo, Folded into eight 
leaves. 

12mo, Duodecimo, Folded into 
twelve leaves. 


PEOSOBY.^ 


Prosody is that part of Grammar whicli treats of the 
quantity of syllables, of accent, and of the laws of 


Accent ® means the stress laid on certain syllables of a 
word. Thus, in %'-rant, the first syllable, and in pre- 
$ume\ the second syllable, receive the stress, or are 
accented. 


The accent falling on a vowel makes the syllable long ; 
as, la~dy ; falling on a consonant, it makes the syllable 
short; as, ladl-der. 

It is the due recurrence ^ of accented and unaccented 
syllables that renders English verse harmonious. Thus : — 


As a beam' o’er the face' of the wa'ters may glow', 

While the tide runs in dark'ness and cold'ness below ; 
So the cheek' may bo tinged' with a warm' sunny smile', 
Though the heart' runs to ru'in in sad'ness the while'. 


The insertion of an unaccented, in the place of an 
accented, syllable mars the smoothness of the following 
lines ; — 


Prcuudia, song ^nng to mubic. 2 to, cantum^ to sing. 

Retuiiung at intei vals , ?’e, back, curro, to lun. 
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At th dead hour' of wis lieiul the ciy 

01 one in jpopaidy. I lose and ran — 

By the moon’s lia^ht I saw/ whirl’d round and round/ 

A basket ; soon I drew it to the brink — 

ftuSLiltity is the relative time occupied in pronouncing 
a syllable. Among the Greeks and Eomayis, syllables 
were either long or ?^^hort : the pronunciation of a long 
one being equal in duration to that of two short ones. 
In^ modem versification, however, wdiich consults accent 
chiefly, quantity receives little regard. 

A Pause is a brief suspension of the voice introduced 
to add distinctness to the construction and sense. 

A Gsesura^ is strictly a pause in a line by cutting a 
word, dividing it so as to render it more melodious. But 
it means also a melodious pause, even where no division 
of the word occurs. 

The CeBsural pause follows witli advantage the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth syllable (in Epic poetry) ; and it may also 
occasionally occur aft'^r the third or seventh. 

The position of the cmsural pause, however, infiaences 
the character of the verse ; according as its place is nearer 
or farther from the commencement. 

When placed after the fourth syllable, the verse is 
cheerful and spirited : — 

Her lively looks j a spiightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes | and as unfixed as those. 

When it occurs after they?///? syllable, the verse is less 
brisk, but becomes more gentle and flowing ; thus, 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind, 

Each prayer accepted j and each wish lesigned. 

When the cmsnra follows the sixth syllable, the line 
becomes solemn and stotely ; as, 

The wiath of Peleus’ son, | the direful spring 
Of all the Oiecian woes | 0 goddess, sing. 

Occasionally, two pauses occur. 



l From emmm^ to out, 


TERSIFIf'ATION. 


There are aho sometimes pauses which may be eon- 

sidered seini-^ asuras ; ns, 

Though dcpp I yet dear, | though gentle, | yet not dull ; 
Strong I without rage, j without o’ei flowing, \ full. 


TEE8IPIOATION. 


Versification (in English) is the art of arianging words 
in verses, having the accents recurring at certain regular 

intervals. 

In old English poetry, alliteration took the place of 
rhyme. Alliteration is the repetition of the same lettei 
at the beginning of two or more words, immediately suc- 
ceeding each other or at short intervals ; as, 

By apt alliteration’s arlful aid. 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

How high his honour holds his haughty head I 

It was not till the beginning of the thirteenth century 
that rhyme began to supersede alliteration. At present, 
alliteration is seldom used. 

There are two kinds of verse: rhyme and Wank 
verse. 

In rhyme, the final syllables of the lines correspond in 
sound. 

When the final syllables of two successive lines correspond in 
sound, the veise is called a couplet ; as, 

Be humble ; learn thyself to scan : 

Know, piide was never made for man. 

When the final syllable of three successive lines rhyme, the verse 
is called a triplet ; as, 

Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

When a verse contains several lines, not ai ranged in successive 
couplets or triplets, it is called a stanza ; as, 


Yc proud, ye selfish, ye severe. 
How vain your mask of state ! 
Tiie good alone have joy sincere, 
The good alone are greats 
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Great when amid the vale of peace. 

They bid the plaint of sorrow cease, 

And hear the voice of artless p aise ; 

As when along the trophied plain 

Sublime they lead the victor train, 

While shouting nations gaze. 

In blank verse, th^ final syllables of the lines do not 
correspond in sound Tas, 

Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till all are lied ; 

And, to the mercies of a moment, leaves 

The vast couceins of an eternal scene. 

Every line of verse contains a ceitain number ot 
accented and unaccented syllables. 

The number of accented syllables in a line determines 
the number of poetic feet. 

Poetic Feet are so called because by means of them the voice, in 
a manner, steps at a measured pace along the line. 

Scanning is dividing a verse into the number of feet of 
which it is composed. 

Smn comes from scando, to ascend ; Sanskrit, skand. 


IP 
I ll 

s si 
M fii 


The feet ohiefiy used in English poetry are the 
following : — 

An Iambus consists of an unaccented and an accented syllable ; 
as, becdme. 

A Trochee consists of an accented and an unaccented syllable ; 
as, lovii^/. 

A J>actyl consists of an accented syllable and two unaccented 
syllables ; as, mernly. This is less frequently used. 

An Auapffist consists of two unaccented syllables and an ac- 
cented syllable ; as, oveHdlce. 

Iambus comes fiom. a word meaning to assail, being first used by writers of 
satire. Trochee eumes tromtrec/ios, a running, Iteeause this Jkintl of toot was 
fitted for <laneing. Dactyl comes trom dactylo'^, a finger, as, like the joints 
ot the finger, it has one long syllable tollowed by tw'o short ones. Anapaest 
comes from mapmstos, reversed, as it is the dactyl reversed —two shorts and 
a long. 

The Greeks had also the following feet 

A Spondee, consisting of two long syllables. 

A Pyrrhic, consisting of two short syllables. 

^ Amphibrach, consisting of a short, a long, and a short. 


IAMBIC VERSE, 


m 


An Amplimacer, consisting of a long, a short, and a long. 
A Tribrach, consisting of three short syllables. 


The_ Spondee, from sponde, drink-offering, was used, in slow, solemn hymns. 
ryrrMe conies troni a word meaning a warlike dance. Amphibrach comes 
from amphi, on both sides, and brachpSf short, Amphimacer comes from 
amphi and makros, long. Tribrach means three short. 


The Gredi feet have reference to the length of syllables ; 
English versification is based on accent, 

A line consisting of one foot is in English verse called Mono- 
meter ; of two feet, Dimeter ; of three feet. Trimeter ; of four feet, 
Tetrameter; of fivefc'^t, Pentameter; of six feet, Hosameter; of 
seven feet, Heptameter ; of eight feet, Octometer.^ 

Lines ending in an incomplete foot are called Catalectic ^ ; as, 

I To the I 6cean j now I | fly. 

Lines having a syllable over are called Hypermetrical® ; as, 

I Hence loath | ed Mo | lancho \ hj. 

Verse is named according to the feet that prevail in it, 
lambic, Trochaic, or Anapaestic. 


I. IAMBIC VERSE. 

Iambic Verse consists of an unaccented and an accented 
syllable in alternate succession. This is the prevailing 
measure in English poetry. It may consist of any number 
of feet from one to eight. 

1. One Foot, or Monometer, 

Some ring, 

Some sing. 

2. T%oo Feet, or Bhneter. 

With raVishd ea'rs 
The mo'narch he'ars. 


Monometer and Dimeter are found only in combination with other metres. 
They aie now raitly ubed. 


Two Feet and an uTiaccented syllahle. 
In wo^ods a r'anger, 

To jo'y a stran'ger. 

3. Three Feet, or Trimeter, 

Blue ligh things tinge' the wave, 
And thun'ders rend the rock. 


1 i/owos, alone ; d%, twice ; irm, three ; teti a, four ; pente, five ; hex, six ; 
kepta, seven ; octo, eight. Vntatego, to le^ve off. ? Hyper, beyond. 
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4. Three Feet^ and an umcctnted syllahU, 

Alive to every feeling. 

The woiinds of sorrow healing. 

This measnie is generally called Anacrconiic, being the same as 
that used in the Odes of the Greek poet Anacreon. 

5. F^fr Feet, or Tetrameter, 

And may' at last' niy wea'ry age' 

Find out' the peace' ful hei'mitage.' 

Speciuu //<?.— Guy’s “ Fables ; ” Scott’s “ Marmion.” 

6. Fm Feetf or Fentameter, 

Bepart'ed spir'its of the might'y dead ! 

Ye who' at Mar'athon' and Leuc'tra bled' ! 

This is the celebrated Heroic verse. Bpeclmens. — Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost Cowper’s^Task;” Campbell’s ' ‘ Pleasures of Hope,” 

The Elegiac^ is a variety of this— four Pentameters alternately 
rhyming. iaipicitncH. — Gray’s Elegy.” 

7. Ai Y Fh t, or Hexn uic ter. 

Time writes' no wrink'le on' thine a'zure brow', 

Huch as' Crea'tion’s dawn' beheld' thou roll'est now'. 

This last line of six feet is called the Alemndrine. 

i:ipecunens,— Poems of Spenser and Thomson. 

Alexandrine measure was generally used in early French poetry, 
narrating the deeds of Alexander the Great. Hence the name. 

8. Seven Feet, 

Let saints below, with sweet accord, unite with thdse above, 

In solemn lays to piaise their King, and sing His dying Idve. 

This kind of verse is generally divided into four lines, the first 
and third containing each four feet, and the second and fourth 
containing each three feet ; thus, 

Let saints below, "with sw4et accord, 

Unite with those above, 

In solemn lays to praise their King, 

And sing His dy'ing love. 

n. TEOCHAIO VEKSE. 

Troeliaic Verse consists of an accented and an un- 
accented syllable in alternate sneoession, Ft may contain 
any number of feet from one to six. 

l W d to ci’y woe l woe j 
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ANAPiESTIO TERSE. 


1. Oae Foot 
Tuiiiiiig, 
Bid uiiig. 


2* 0}ie Foot, anti an acctiHed syllable, 
Piirple scenes, 

Windin’^ giecr?^. 

a Tito F(cL 
Pbicli the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure. — Drydai. 



4. TluceFict. 

Now they stood confounded, 
'<S iule the Little sounded. 


0. Three Fut, anti an aLhlilwnal nfllabb , 

Haste thee, ii^'mph, and hi fug th(5e, 
Jest and youthful jollity. — J// //ion 

This is the most generally employed Tiothaic reise. 


6. Four Fed, 

Softly blow the ev’ning breezes, 

7. Fli't Fiet. 

Virtue’s bnghtening lay shall beam for ever. 

8. Sie FuL 

On a mduntain, sketched beneath a hoaiy willow. 


III. ANAPAESTIC VERSE. 


Anapaestic Verse consists of two unaccented syllable ^ 
and an accented one in alternate succession. This mea- 
sure is used only in short lyric pieces. It may contai i 
any number of feet from one to four. 


1. One Foot. 
’Tis in vain 


They complain. 

2. Tioa Feet. 

In my lage shall be s/en 
The revenge of a (jueen. 
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3. Three Met. 

Who are tli^y that now hid us be slaves ^ 

They aio foes to the good and the free. 

4. Four Feet. 

*Tis the vdice of the sluggard, I heard him complain, 

*‘You have waked m| too soon, I must slumber again.” 

Sometimes, as in Trochaic and Iambic verse, an unaccented 
syllable is added to the end of an Anapsestic line; as, 

Then his oouiage ’gan fail him, 

Foi no arts (muld avail him. 

On the Warm ehoek of yoiith smiles and roses are blinding. 
Trochaic, lambic, and Anapaestic feet are sometimes found in 
the same line ; as, 

Ye shejdierds so cheerful and gay, 

Wlmse Docks never carelessly roam. 

IV. DACTYLIC VERSE. 

A fourth syllabic measure, called the Dactyl, consists 
of one accented syllable followed by two unaccented 
syllables; as, mfrrily. Dactylic metres occur only in 
lyric poetry. The following specimen is from Scott : — 

C()me away, come away, 

Hark to the summons, 

C(jnie in your war array 
Gentles and Commons. 

Special Metres. 

The Spenserian Stanza consists of eight heroic lines, 
followed by an Alexandrine. It is so named from the 
poet Spenser, whose great poem, “The Faerie Queen,” is 

in that stanza. 

He there does now enjoy eternal rest 

And happy ease, which "thon dost want and crave, 

And fuither from it daily wanderest. 

WJiat if some little pain the passage have, 

That makes ft ail fiosh to fear the bitter vrave ; 

Is not shoit pain well borne that brings long ease, 

And lajr^ the soul to sleep in quiet grave ? 

Bleep after toyle, port after stormy seas, 

Mm after warre, death after bfe does greatly please* 


POETIO JLItENUE* 


Ott&'V’a Eima (eight line stanza), consists of six Heroics, 
rhyming three and three alternately, followed by an 
Heroic couplet. 

“ - Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark, 

Bay ^eep-imonthed welcome as we near our home ; 

’Tis sweet to know there is an eye„will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come; 

’Tis sweet to be awakened by the laik, 

Or lull’d by falling waters ; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of biids, 

The lisp of cliildien, and their earliest words. 

Byron. 

As the name implies, it is borrowed from the Italian. 
The Sonnet^ is also of Italian oiigin. It consists of 
fourteen lines. There are two stanzas of four veises each, 
and two of throe each. Milton and Wordsworth are the 
most successful writers of the pure sonnet. 

The Shakespearian sonnet consists of fourteen Heroic 
lines, ending with a couplet. 


Poetic Licence.''^ 


To compensate,^ in some measure, for the fetters of 
poetry, various departures from the oulinary rules of 
Grammar, called poetic licence, are allowed. 

1. It admits of many elisions^ of letters and syllables ; 
as, e’er, for ever ; ^iia% for hegan ; V wav^ for it was ; 
well^ for toe will : f alarm^ for to alarm ; iden^ for 
tahen ; W eternal^ for flie eternal, &c. 

2. It likewise admits of elliptical expressions ; afi, 

Lives there [a man] who loves hi^ pain. 

The brink of [a] haunted stream. 

To whom thus Adam [&[)oke]. 

He mourned [for] no re( reant fiiend. 

S. It sometimes adds, or cuts off, a syllable : as, in 
dispart^ for part ; enchain, for chain , morn, for morn- 
ing ; vale, for valley, &c. 


1 A diniiiiutivo froip wmi , sound. Leaie, hbeity, ht eo, to allowed. 
Make up for ; mi, together, pemo, to weigh. ^ Cuttings oh , e, out, 

liZsum, to strike, 
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4. Ifc employs a bolder transposition of words ttap 
prose admits of ; as, 

In saJTton robe with taper char. —Milton, 

Tliee, chan tress, oft the wooch among, 

I woo, to hear tliy evensong. — Ih. " ^ 

5. It admits word^wbicb, in prose, ivoalcl be considered 
obsolete; as, iov formerly ; ohleti ioi ancient ; sire, 
ioT father, Src. 

LpI each, as Ides him h st, his hours employ. 

f). It allo^vs the u=‘e of I^ouns for Adjectives, and of 
Adjectives for Nouns or Adverbs; as, 

Amid the green V'oocl shade this boy was bred. 

Gradual sinks the breeze into a pel feet calm. 

7. The Conjunction nor is often used for neither, and 
or for either ; as, 

To them nor stores nor granaiies belong. 

and therefoie nom- conmiands to be 

Or lich or loarned.—IW/url'. 

S, Intransitive Verbs are often used transitively; as, 

Yet not for tby advice or threats, I /Ig 
These wicked tents devoted.— 

FIGUEES OF SPEECH. 

A Figure of Speech is a mode of expressing ideas by 
words which suggest pictures or images, with a view to 
greater effect. In common terms, we may say of a man, 
he is a brave soldier.’' In figurative language the idea 
may be expressed, ‘‘ lie is a lion in fight.” Figures, when 
well chosen, make a deep impression, and give dignity to 
style. When used in excess, the style is said to be 
florid} 

Bofore^ describing the principal Figures of Speech, certain 
change in letters and words may he noticed. 

Khsion^ is the cutting off a letter or syllable either from the 


Flw, fions, a flower. 


® out, hBBunif to strike. 
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kginnkg, the middle, or tlie end of a word; as, ’gan for began ; 
lov’d for loved ; tli’ for the. 

Different names are gnen to this according to the position of the letters 
Aphseresis^ is hiking awav a letter oi syllable from the hegmiimg of a 
Syncope - (syn'-cc-pe) is the omission in the middle , and Apocope (a-pok'* 
op e) omission at the end. 

Pros'&esis^ prefixes a letter or syllable to the beginning of a vord } a», 
beloved. 

Parag-oge*^ (par-a-go'-]e) adds a letter oi syl^P-hle to the end of a viord , as, 
awaken. 


Ellipsis^ is the omission of woids necessary to complete the 
grammatical construction ; as, I saw him at St. Paul’s (Cathedial). 

Pleonasm^ is the use of tvords not necessary to complete tlie 
grammatical construction ; as, I saw it with mine oitn eyes. 

The principal Rhetorical® figures are the following 

A Simile*^ expresses the lesemblance which one thing bears to 
another ; as, He tights like a lion. It is usually introduced by 
Ule, f/s— «6, or ‘••ome such words expressing likeness. 

A Metaphor expresses i esemblance without the .sign ot com* 
^ ^arisen; as, He is a lion in fight. The words lika ot aie left 

I out. As in the example given, the metaphor may occur in a noun. 

^ An adjective may be employed ; as, a golden harvest ; or a verb, 
as, He was sfirwe^down. 

" By frequent use many words have lost their figurative cbaiacter. 
Thus, iwookU means to see before ; erpressy to squeeze out. They 
are employed without any thought of their literal meaning. 

Mixed metaphors in the same sentence should be avoided. We 
may siJeak of “ Kindling a flame,” but it would be absurd to talk 
of Kindling a seed.” 

An Allegory is a description of one thing under the image of 
another. It is a series of metaphors so connected as to form a 
parable or fable. The object generally is to teach some moial 
truth. Psalm Ixxx. 8—11, is an example • Thou hast brought a 
vine (the Jewish nation) out of Egypt; Thou hast cast out the 
heathen, and planted it, &:c. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress” and Spensei’s Faerie Queen” 
are allegories. 

A Table is a short allegory, generally drawn from the animal 
world. 

A Parable is an allegory drawm from the incidents of human 
life. 


^ Af-e'-re-^ls, apo, from, hinreb^ to take ^ together, koptn, to cut off. 
S Apo, off, kopto, to cut. 4 Pro?, to, tAfi57s, plaeiug. 6 beyond, rtgo^ to 
lead. 6 AA., rf, out, leipo, to leaxe. 7 Mnon, mortr 8 Rhetor^ 4 public 
speaker- Khetoric is the ad of speaking with force and elegance ^ 6w?uhs% 
like. 10 Meta, after, change ; pMw, to carry, -dlffos, aaothei, agora, 
discourse. ^2 rarabalU, to compare. 
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iPorsoiiificatiOK. ascribes life and action to inanimate objects • 
as, The sea saw it and fled ; the deep uttered his voice, and lifted 
up his hands on high. 

A lower kind of personification is seen in phrases like the amm 
waves; the ground. 

Prosopopoeia^ means making something past, future, or absent 
come befoic oms face. A dead person is represented as alive • 
inanimate objects are spnken of as animated beings. Past events 
are teeiibed as present The last is called the kistmic present I 
see before me the gladiaior lie. The term vision is sometimes 
employed. 

is the exchange of one word for another related to 
It. ine iollowmg transfers may be made 

(^.) Tim caasefor the effect ; as, He is reading Milton, for Milton’s 
works. 

effect for the caiuc ; as, Giey hair should be respected. 

(c ) Ihe contamcrfor the thinq contained; as, He drank the cim = 
the contents of the cup. 

{d.) The sign for the thing signified; as, The crown for the 
monarchy. 

Synecdoche^ (sin-ek'-do-ke) puts a for the whole, the whole 
tor ^ part ; a definite number for an indefinite; as, This roof 
(house) shelters you ; Now the year (summer) is beautiful ; Thou- 
sands are dymg^ = a great number, 
ihe Concrete is substititted for the AbUraet, and vice versa ; the 

The/hc is forgotten 

X/ - jjjs hwouf^ 

(hi-per'-bo-le) represents things as much greater or 

wL sTroSttaS 

Clmax® is a figure in which the sense rises by steps ; as. It is 
highly criminal to bind a Roman citizen ; to aoonrae him is 
enorinons guilt ; to kill him is almost pariioide. 

?i The figure descends by 

stf pb as, I)ie, and endow a college or a cat. ^ 

Antith'esis<» contrasts two or more things with each other 
^ 7 jeif and nd/ilc ot the woild 

An Epigram is a short pointed saying, somewhat like an 
^ aJwjicc; ait lies in conoeaUng art 

Apostrophe n a sudden turning from the subject to address^some 

f Presdpon, a person, poud, to make. 


K togefcheiTt (kd$Ghonim, to receive 
^ Kltmax, a Ha rder. * 

a writing. 


“ Meta, change, onomn, mrae. 
^ heyonrt, b'lUo, to throw. 

9 Anti, opposite, thesis, placing, 7 Epi, upon, gmmnia, 
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absent person or thing as if present. It is often accompanied by 
Personification ; thus, 0 Death ! where is thy sting ? 

Exclamation expresses some strong sudden feeling ; as. Arise, and 
glut your ire ! 

Interrogation is an assertion in the form of a question 5 as, He 
that formed the eye, shall He not see ? 

Irony ^ is m figure by which we mean the opposite of what is said 5 
as, Cry aloud ; for he is a god. »» 

Euphemism^ is a gentle term to express what is disagreeable; 
Thus when Stephen the Martyr was killed, it is said, “ He fell 
asleep.’’ 

A jPun is a play upon words, seldom used except in jest. Shake- 
speare makes Gaunt say, “ Gmmt am I for the grave ; gmmt as a 
grave.” 


: Albert Prus 


CAUTIONS IK THE USE OP FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


L — Figurative language should only be employed when it is 
calculated to make a stronger impression than the ordinary form 
i>f speech. 

II. — A hyperbole should never be used in the description of any- 
thing ordinal y or familiar. 

III. — A comparison ought not to be founded on a resemblance 
which is too near and obvious ; nor on such as is too faint and 
^emote. 

IV. — A metaphor should never be drawn from any object which 
IS mean or disagreeable. 

Y. — Different metaphors should never be blended together in 
the same sentence. 

VI. — Metaphorical and ordinary expressions ought never to be 
so interwoven together, that part of the sentence must be under- 
stood figuratively, and part, literally. 


Write the following Sentences^ and Gorreet the Errors in the use of 
the Figures of Speech, 

Ho human happiness is so serene as not to contain any alloy, 
Hope, the balm ot life, darts a ray of light through the thickest 
gloom. Let us be attentive to keep our mouths as with a bridle ; 
and to steer our vessel aright, that we may avoid the rocks and 
choals, which lie everywhere around us. 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit, possesses no anti 
iote against poisons of any sort. He lies open to every insurrec- 
tion of ill-humour, and every gale of distress. 


'^Mtrmera, dissimulation. 
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Clmsify the foUotving Figures of Speech* 

In Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touched liim, and he slept. 

The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth nnto Me from the ground* 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain. 

0 Liberty, 0 sound on<^ delightful to every Roman ear ! 

Looks it not like the king ? 

Thy Word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my path. 

Thy hand unseen sustains the poles. 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Rachel mourning for her children, and will not be comforted, 
because they are not. 

He went to Athens, and — he wrote his name. 

Come, gentle sleep, and hear thy votary’s prayer. 

Ye devour widows’ houses. 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil 
Wisdom in sable garb arrayed. 

Created half to rise and half to falL 
The wish is father to the thought. 

It stirs the heart like the sound of a trumpet. 

A little leak win sink a great ship. 

Virtue is a wall of brass. 

They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

Do not blow your own trumpet so loudly, 

flita SM of York discontent made glorious summer by 

0 Duiy, stem daughter of the voice of God. 

He is too fond of the bottle. 

Have you read Tennyson ? 

A Daniel come to judgment 

The authorities put an end to the tumult. 

Who is here so base that would be a bondman 


EXAMINATION PAPEEb, 


EITTEANCE EXAMINATIOlf PAPEES 
{ENGLISH LANGUAGE) 


THEEE PEESIDENCY UNIYEESITIES. 


CALCITTTA TJliriVEESITY, 1888. 


[Candidates are recommended to pay paiticular attention to neat 
wiitmg and correct expression.] 


— TIbe figures i)i the margin indicate full 


I. Into what classes may the consonants of the English alphabet 
be divided ^ Give examples of each class. 

Define the terms diphthong, abstract noun, intramitm verb, 
predicate* 

II. Distinguish accent from emphasis. What is the difference 

between desert and desirt, minute and minMe, invdlid and invalid / 
Place the proper acoent on each of the following words ; illustrate, 
illustrious; chastise, chastisement; corrupt, corruption; pioui, 
impious. 2, 3, 4 

IH. Explain the prefixes in mislead, pervert, convert, withdraw, 
disable, unable, and the suffixes in foolish, saltish; darling, hire* 
ling ; loiter, loiterer; kitten, wooden. 7 

Form verbs from the nouns wreath, advice, grass, nest, patron, 
friend. 6 

lY. What is the difference between strong and weak verbs? 
Give three examples of each. 4 

Form sentences to show the difference in meaning between bom 
and borne ; laid and lain ; loosed and lost; sowed and sewed. 4 


T, Contrast the uses of shall and will when employed as 
auxiliary verbs, showing, by examples, how the meaning varies 
according to the person used. 7 

YL Correct the following sentences 


{a.) He, thinking that his brother to he dead, became much 
sorrowful. 


{]b.) I have not seen him long since. 
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{c. ) Australia is a largest island of whole world ; it is great 
deal largest of all the others. 2 ^ 

(d.) He said me yesterday that he will come within 25th 
August. XI 

{e,) The drunk man tried to pick up quarrel with me, but i 
denied to quarrel him. 2 

VII. Express in simply language the substance of the following 
passages : — 

(a.) For miles around us lay the dead desert, whose sands 
appeared to quiver under the shower of sunbeams ; far away to 
the south and east it spiead like a boundless ocean ; but there, 
beneath our feet, lay such an island of verdure as nowhere else* 
perhaps, exists. q 

(h.) Deeper, deeper let us toil 

In the mines of knowledge, 
nature’s wealth and learning’s spoil 
Win from school and college 5 
Delve wo theie lor richer gems 
Than tho stars of diadems. 6 

Tin. Connect the following sentences so as to form a single 
complex sentence : — ° 

I received the letter. The next day I was sitting in my room. 

» was deep in contemplation. A noise disturbed me. At fir^t I 
thought it came from my watch Hy watch, I remembered, was 
on the table in the bedroom. I found the noise came from a little 
iuseet. That insect is called the death-watch. g 

I A. {cii>} Write a short letter to a friend on the suluect of a ifisit 
you propose to pay him. 

{b,} Write a short essay on. any one of the following subjects : 

( 1 . ) The Jubilee Celebration in your town or district : (2 ) 
Bodily Exercise 5 (3.) Friendship; (4.) Snakes; ( 5 .) The Rainy 
Season. > ^ ^ 


CALCUTTA EXAMIITATION, 1889. 

.^ 1 . Define the terms coUeotiw 7ioun, auxiliary verb, inatrea 
Mrralim, parmig ; give an example of each, and show how vour 
aefinitioii applies to the example. ^ XO 

(C) Form words in common use by adding as many as 
posable of the suffixes -er, -mg, -fess, 4y, to the words slaUl% 
my, jmh^ whoh^ rwh ' 


t’APBBS. 


(5.) Give one word containing tlie Latin Pielix in (not) — to 
express — 

(1 . ) Incapable ot being read, 

(2. ) Incapable of being heard. 

(3.) Incapable of being repaired. 

(4.) Incapable of being accomplished. 

(5.) Destitute of knowledge. 2^ 

III. Expand the following compounds ^nto equivalent phrases, 
using appropriate prepositions to connect the w'ords of whicli they 
are formed : — 

[Example : — elboio-room = room for the elbow.] 
fi}e-engin€, fire-escape, Jire-pioof; hmrt-sick, lioim-sicl ; blood 
\hirsty, blood-sfanied; honc-dealos ; sfar-gaiers ; fca-ciip: weather- 
wise; %oeatlicr-bound ; home-boand; hard-hearted; guess-work; 
self-coTifidence. 8 

IV. (/'?.) Express in one simple sentem'e : — 

If it had not been for the help which I gave him, it would have 
been impossible for him to advance. 3 

[k) Combine the following sentences so as to form a single com- 
plex sentence : — 

It was thus that we heard the news. A week before it arrived 
we were walking on the seashore. We w'ere sad. We were 
thinking over the chances of the war. We saw a ship in the 
offing. At first it looked to us like the vessel which we had long 
expected. We recollected it could not be the Orion. That ship 


could not have arrived so soon. 


V. Give the rules for the sequence of tenses in English, and 


justify or correct 4 

** Were you not aware that a circle has only one centre ’ ” 1 

It is absurd that you should be unable to do this.” 1 

What is the difference in meaning between “He ought to h* 
here ” and “ He ought to have been heie ” i 2 

VI. Express in simple language the substance of : — 

{a.) While, round the bowl, of vanished years 
We talkyvith joyous seeming — 

With smiles that might as well be teais, 

So faint, so sad their beaming ; 

While memory brings us back again 
Each early tie that twined us, 

O sw'eet’s the cup that circles then 
To those we’ve left behind us. 6 

(A) Following with praiseworthy promptitude the directions of 
the knight, and taking advantage of the compaiative lowness of 
the wail at that point, the maiden was able, herself unseen, to 
witness with tolerable security to her person, what was passing 
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without the castle, au<l report in accurate detail the preparations 
that were making for the assault, g 

TIL Form sentences introducing the following expressions, and 
explain the meaning in each sentence of the expression used 

Of course; long since; after all; no sooner . . . than; on the 
ivhole ; at all ; at best ; at least. Ig 

\ III. Re-write the following passage, correcting ^ny errors in 
idiom 

I cannot call into my mind that on any other occasion such 
larg3_ defalcations have been brought into the light. Although 
warnings after warnings were made to the accused, but they could 
not be prevailed to keep honest. The case of the first prisoner 
resembles to that of the second ; both seem to have thought their 
conduct as a good joke, I have no fondness to pronounce heavy 
8ent3nces, but 1 must give the prisoners enough of time to reflect 
over their crime before they are set at freedom. 8 

IX. [a.) Write a short letter, about 10 lines in length, to your 
father or guardian, telling him how you have answered this 
morning’s paper on your English text-book. 6 

^ {b.) Write an essay, not exceeding 30 lines, on one of the follow- 
ing subjects : ~ 

(L) The hot season of 1888 ; (2.) The best time for holding the 
University Examinations in India ; (3, ) Learning to swim ; 
{4. ) Be It ever so humble, there’s no place like Home ” : (5.) The 
electric telegraph. 


CALCUTTA. 

Calendar for 1892 . 

1. Punctuate (using capital letters where they may be re- 
quired) j 

a valiant knight sir giles de argentine much renowned in the 
wars of pilestme attended the king till he got him out of the 
press of the combat he would retreat no farther it is not my 
custom he said to fly with that he took leave of the king set 
spurs to his horse and calling out his war-cry of argentine 
argentine he rushed into the thickest of the Scottish ranks and 
was killed. 

2. {a.) Turn into the Indirect Narration : — 

Is It not almost incredible that pious and benevolent men 
should gravely propound the doctrine, that the magistrate is 
bound to punish, and at the same time bound not to teach? 
io me it seems (fuite clear that whoever has a right to hang 
has a r^ht to educate. ^ ^ 

turn into the Direct Narration 
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They Wete iold that they had now no chance of being relieved, 
and were exhorted to save their lives by capitulating. 

3. Complete the following sentences by inserting one word 14 
in each of the blank spaces ; — 

(fT.) 1 be much obliged if you kindly let me know 

how the let|;;^er be addressed. 

{^/.) if you done this, you certainly have lost 

your life. . 

(r.) Instead of writing to him you certainly paid 

him a visit. 

(rl) You promised me 

That you .... wear it till the hour of death. 

(c.) He is'such a man you describe. 

(/.) Cicero boasted that he had dust in the eyes of the 

jury. 

(y.) I sympathise you in your affliction. 

4. Construct sentences to illustrate the use of the following 10 
W'ords : — ahov(\ orcr, imcler, he^ifath^ through^ ihroughout^ 
thorough^ in, hcgoml. 

5. Write a letter of at least ten linos to a fiiend, asking him 10 
to return to you four English hooks that you have lent him. 
(H.B. — You should specify the titles of the hooks, and give 
your reasons for requiring them. ) 

6. Correct the following sentences : — 6 

{a,) Thou dashest him again to earth : — there let him lay. 

(5. ) I hope that I shall be hanged tomorrow. 

(c.) The book is hound in calf, with gilded edges. 


MADEAS 15HIVEESITY. 


Examination, December, 1889 
1. Paraphrase ; — 

But what strange art — what magic can dispose 
The troubled mind to change its native wmes, 

Or lead us willing from ourselves to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than ive? 

This hooks can do ; — nor this alone, they give 
New views of life, and teach us how to live ; 

They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise, 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise ; 

Their aid they yield to all ; they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone ; 

Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 

They fly not sullen from the suppliant crow’d, 

Nor tell to various people various things, 

But show to subjects what they show to kings. 
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11. Tarn all that is direct in the following into indirect 
narration : — 

** Gentlemen,’* I said after silence had been restoretl, “ theie 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy. Do not be astonished at my statement. Is it fair to 
judge me by appearance only?” ‘‘We never have^^ judged,” re- 
plied one of my hearerf, “and we never will judge you in this 
way,” “What a wonderful admission !” I said," “Surely you 
cannot mean what you now assert.” He responded, “ How can you 
h doubt it? Would that I could restore your confidence in our 

fidelity ! ” “ Show it by action,” was my answer, “ and you need 
never fear my disapproving of your conduct.” 

I'"- HI. 1. Re-write the following sentences as required, making the 

necessary but only the necessary changes : — 

I f The magistrate was too keen a judge of men to mis- 

‘ I understand the character of the witness, l/sc “ so ” mstrad of “ too, ” 

; W He is supposed not to have done his exercise him- 

; self. 3fakc “ exercise ” the subject, 

(<j) He is almost the best scholar in the class. Use the 
270sUive instead of ike superlatim. 

>■ 2. Express each of the following as a simple sentence i 

{a) It seems that he has gained the prize for good 

conduct. 

! (&) He left instructions about how his property should 

I he disposed of. 

; (c) They loaded the guns as quietly as they could. 

‘ [d) I am disapx>ointed that I have not received a letter 

, from you. 

i IV. 1. Combine into one simple sentence the following : The 

general marched upon the enemy. He marched upon them on the 
25th April. He did so after some light skirmishing. He routed 
the enemy. He routed them with great slaughter. The slam^ter 
was so great as to cause astonishment in the minds Of the populace. 

2. State what part of speech each of the following italicised 
ex])re&siop is equivalent to, and give its construction i-^-The moon 
having risen f the leader of the band addressed his men, saying that 
the task before them was as dangerous as U icas difficult ; yet they 
would be mad to neglect this opportimiity ; at the worst they could 
still die like brave men. 

3. Use a danse for the phrase italicised in each of the 
following so as to bring out the exact force of “/or ” (a) He knows 
a great deal /or a lad of feu. {b) Uor all his possessioiis he was dis- 
contented, (e) He has been educated /or the bar, \d) Oh for a 
lodge in some vast wilderness. 
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V. 1. Give arljpctives (not participles) derived from fur, fraud, 
joke; verbs from poW, ferret, half: and abstract nouns (not par- 
ticiples) from social, prevail, sprul; 

2. Give a verb, an adjective, and a noun formed iroin each 
of the foliowiiig %vords human, trust, friend. 

YI. 1. Write sentences containing the following expressions so 
as to distingmsh their meaning i—corfer with, confer %pon ; prevail 
over, 2 ercvail with ; official, officious ; waiv^, wave. 


2 The following words have dilferent meanings according 
7 ,^ Y^ritO 


to the position of the accents i—f/tmZic?, ioicense, instinct. 
each word first with one accent and then with the othei, and give 
in each case the meaning. 

VIL 1. Give in four sentences the meaning of “ ismij duty to 
study haul,'' using in each the proper foiin of one of the _ following 
expressions :--&e incumbent, devolve, hind, oblige. Similarly give 
the meaning of agree to this" by using the following: 
acquierc, as'ient, conci'r, subscribe. , s n 

2. Write the following sentences correctly : — (a) Or all 
others he is by far the best pupil. (&) Robert has been niiv ell 
since four dayL (c) He was more popular but not so much esteemed 
as his predecessor, {d) A hoy is known from the character of those 
who he associates with. 

VII 1. State what the italicised wmrd in each of the following 
metaphors is compared to : — 

1. A doubt ever smouldered in their hearts. 

2. A hundred hills their dusky backs ujiheaved above the 
silent ocean. 

3. The noble youth had reaped the highest honours. 

4. His chcoh was ploughed with the furrows of years. 

IX. As an exercise in composition, write an essay not exceeding 
two pages on ‘‘ the benefits arising from gymnastics.” 


HABEAS. 

Examination, December, 1890. 


I. Paraphrase 

The Emptiness of Miches. 

Can gold calm passion or make reason shine? 
wo flifT lAAapo nr wisdom from the mine: 


Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine ; 
Wisdom to gold prefer, for ’tis much less 
To make our fortune than our happiness : 
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That happiness whick great ones often see 
with rage and wonder in a low degree, 

Themselves unblessed. The poor aie only poor, 

But what are they who dioop amid their store? 
JNTothing is meaner than a wretch of state ; 

The happy only arc the truly great. 

Peasants enjoy like appetites with kings, 

And those besj#^ satisfied with cheapest things. 

^ ir. Give the meaning of any six of the following phrases, and 
introduce each of the six into a sentence of your own (1) to take 
heart, (*-) to take to heart, (3) to have at heart, (i) to turn to 
question, (6) to set on foot, (7) to throw into 
the shade, (8) to make light ol, (9) to bring to light. 

.following sentences using in each the noun 
forms of the words italicised :~(n) The force was not st/o/ig enoiidi 
to tmintain order-. (&) It is not UMy that ho will JaiL (c) He 
was so hold as to defy his enemies. ^ 

2. Supply the words w^anting in ea'ch of the followinr^ 
fences :^(«) Be careful not to— expenses which you eannu^c 

government to such 

measures as will-- — the happiness of the people, (f/) Tire prisoner 
was with theft, but was— after a long trial ^ 

synonym for each of the following words 

1 4 . express eacli of the followinsr 

meaning of the following words when used 

«(•+ of the following w’ords may take two preDositiona 

witlf thft the use of each word W with ofe and then 

naiV differ in sentences in each 

PtSb). W consist. (0 enquire, (4 

abstract nouns from each of the folio wirier 
norm!' rifff ' iHuytrative sentences, show how these 

s;.,'‘fK.a““'= »"»«.- w -»k (« oCv?") 

h.m, tos to, t. w„' ’ji;; 
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conquered by tbe Saxons, after tbe departure of the Romans. 
(h) It is not possible for any man to succeed without exerting 
himself, (c) But for his having come to my assistance, the w^oik 
would have been too difficult for me to have accomplished it 
alone. 

2. Combine together the following separate sentences so as 
to form one simple sentence The English were inferior to the 
Fianch in number. The English defeated *lhe French. ^ The battle 
was long and "well contested. There was no battle, it is said, that 
was fought during the war that was so desperate. 

3. Analyse the following sentence into the members of 
which it is composed, pointing out the principal sentence and 
stating the nature and grammatical construction of each of the 
subordinate clauses -.—Whatever the circumstances may have been, 
of this I feel sure that had he but followed the golden rule which 
requires that we should do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us, he would never have found himself so utterly 
friendless. 


Ubert Prus 


VII. Relate, as to a friend, in the indiiect form, the following 
imaginary conversation between yourself and the Collector of a 
district, oeginning your account of it with the words “ The Collector 
asked me,” — 


“ What brings you here ? Is there anything you want to 
say to me ? ” 

I have come to ask you, Sir, to he so good as to confer on 
me the appointment which, I am told, is vacant in your office.” 

You must tell me first what your qualifications are, and 
whether you have had any experience ot office work.” 

I cannot say, Sir, that I have had such experience, but I 
have passed all the prescribed tests, and can satisfy you as to my 
character and attainments.” 

*‘I shall try you for a week along with another man who 
has also applied to me for the appointment, and I shall give it to 
you, or give it to him, according as you show yourself to be better 
than he, or he shows himself to be better than you.” 


Vin, Write a short essay of two pages on and thdt 
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MADEAS. 

Examination, December, 1891. 

r 

I. Pax’aplirase : — r 

*I may not tell what ills o’er Edmund passed, 

Enough to hay that fortune smiled at last 
In the far land wheie the broad Ganges lolls, 

Where Nature’s bathed in glory. 

There now we find him, honoured, trusted, loved, 

For from the humblest stations he had proved 
Faithlul in all, and trust on trust obtained, 

Tril, rf not wealth, he independence gained — 

Earth’s noblest blessing, and the dearest given 
To man beneath the sacred hope of heaven. 

And still as time on silent pinions flew, 

His fortunes flourished and his honours grew. 

11. 1. Distinguish between the meanings of the following pairs 
ot words, and use each word in a complex or compound sentence 
to bring out clearly the meaning ;~momentous, momentary : 
quite, quiet ; luxurious, luxuriant. 

2. Recast the following sentences, using in each the adject- 
101 ^ of the nouns italicised : — (a) The barrister had sufficient 
mgcmixtij to see z. fallacy in the argument. 

Ih) Any man of sense could perceive how great a fraud he 
had perpetrated. ® 

State the nature of the italicised phrase in each of the 
toliowing sentences, and change it into a clause (a) Bat for an 
accident Wiey would have reached their destination. (^) To the 
suT^/'i&e of all he was acquitted of the main charge. 

2. Insert appropriate prepositions in the following spaces : 
—Ihough much averse— the proposal, and though resolved to 

abide -the decimon arrived at long delay, he yet was wiiliua 

to concur— the President’s suggestion. But though he concurred 

the President, and deferred his long experience, he could 

point attempt to piess a definite decision on the 

3. Expand the italicised words in the following into ad- 

:-(«) The skilled 

workman succeeded m solving the problem, {h) He undertook to 
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the following sentences, making the leqiiired 


IV. Wiite 

changes : — 

{a) I wish I were able to do this. verb 

instead of tcishd'l 

[h) It is better to live in the country than to live in the 
town. [Use ^^prefemble ” 'instead of “ beHciU] 

(c) EVery piece ot^ woik he attempted was done well. 
[Bxjiress the idta contained in the above us^ny the negative,] 

V. 1, Analyse into clauses, stating the kind and construction 
of each clause :---Strange as it may appear, it is absolutely certain, 
should all the ciicumstances be taken into account, that the man 
who caiiied on his woik so languidly that he gave offence to eveiy- 
body, was bettei suited for the post than one gifted with restless 
eneigy. 

2. Coniliine into one complex sentence, making “ diove up ” 
the piineipal veib ; — I was leaning on the gate. I was doing this 
at sunset, A cauiage drove up. The carriage contained a gentle- 
man. The gentleman was middle-aged. 

VI. The following conversation took place between Gesler the 
Governor, 'William Tell, and his son Walter. Write it in indirect 
speech as if reported afterwards to a stranger by Tell in the first 
per807i, 

“S'ather!’" cried Walter, clapping his hands with ioy, 
“ did you want me ? ” 

“ How could your mother let you come ? murmured Tell. 

*‘She was not at home,'’ replied Walter. “Only my 
brothers and sisters were with me, and they were all very jealous 
of me, they said you loved me best.*’ 

Gesler at last said to the attendants, “ Fasten the child to 
that tree.’* 

“For what ? ” cried Tell. 

“To prove,” said Gesler, “ that there are men in my guard 
who can shoot as well as you.” 

VII. Write the following sentences correctly : — 

(a) The prisoner’s story is as long, though his speaking is 
more rapid than the other prisoner. 

[b] I have already, and I do again assert that either the 
workman or the servant that kept the keys were in the wrong. 

ie) As I am unwell, so 1 am unable to attend school, and I 
request you to excuse me of my absence. 

guZ^e following without using any figurative lan- 

^ (ci) The sun has drunk the dew that lay upon the 
morning grass. ^ 
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i ^ (h) Yemvinn’ fount of fire out-gnsliiiig urowneci tlie eitie^. 

on I 11 .B steeps. 

pc. Parse fully the words italicised After turifing to his 
? mther and spending a Utile of his short time in thought, he was 

^ led forth to execution, and immediately shot dead. The sailor 

^ was reprimanded for lotting the rope go. 

I a^ exercise in composition, write about t%o pages de- 

I scribing A bazaar m a# Indian town or village.” 


BOMBAY iririVEESITY. 

Examination, 1888 . 

I. Paraidirase. (Omitted.) 24 

^ II. Write ail essay of about 40 lines on the following sub- 
ject 

Prosperity gains friends, and adversity* tries them.” 

III. Explain the following sentences : — jg 

ears ^ frequently set their neighbours by the 

, A® author, though in some respects unscrupulous, he 
invariably drew the line at down-right plagiarism. 

(c) In spite of all the efforts made to prolong it, the game of 
tyranny was now up. ^ o » 6 ui 

id) He was such a methodical person, that he used to check his 
accounts daily, 

( 5 ) Though commonly accounted a man of courage, vet on this 
occasion he utterly lost his presence of mind. 

mmt behaviour belied all his promises of amend- 

MlViVS.sraLsr" *“•“”** *~ 

i'SS.SjSr 

with ^pf "’Meh he received rendered him baside himself 
spielh:-’'' following figures of 
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Y. How mmy different meanings can be given to each of the 
following woids 10 

Passage, j»rincipal, spar, tender, mean, contract, present, char- 

actcr, will, air. 

TI. {(() Distinguish by examples between the auxiliaries shall 
and will. 

{h) Distinguish between the genitive with of and the genitive 
with s. Illustrate yonr answer by examples, 

(c) Ylien is the relative pronoun that to be preferred to wJto 
and which ^ Give examples. y 

YII. Show hy examples the difference in the meaning of the 
following words 12 

(а) Custom and habit. 

(б) Entire and complete. 

(e) Pride and vanity. 

(d) Only and alone. 

(e) Feminine and effeminate. 

(/ ) Authentic and genuine. 

YIIL Find Saxon equivalents for the following words of Latin 
origin 6 


Adoration, increase, decrease, vigilant, vocation, prohibit, 
relinquish, form, frugality, terrestrial, celestial, omnipotent. 


IX. Turn the following into indirect narration : — 10 

What is the matter wdth Brandon ? ” said Sir John. Nobody 
could tell, 

I hope he has no bad new's,” said Lady Middleton. “ It must 
bo something extraordinary that could make Colonel Brandon 
leave my breakfast table so suddenly.” 

In about five minutes he returned. 

No bad new's, Colonel, I hope,” said Mrs, Jennings as soon as 
he had entered the room. 

‘^None at ail, Ma’am, I thank you.” 

“ Wa« it from Avignon ? I hope it is not to say your sister is 
worse,” 


‘*No, Ma’am, it came from towji, and is merely a letter of 
business,” 


‘‘ But how’ came the hand to discompose yon so much, if it is 
only a letter of business ? Come, come, this won’t do, Colonel, so 
let us have the truth of it.” 

“My dear Madam,” said Lady Middleton, “recollect what you 
are saying.” 

“ Perhaps it is to tell you that your cousin Fanny is married,” 
said Mrs, Jennings without attending to her (laughter’s reproof, 

“ No, indeed, it is not,” 
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BOMBAY. 


Calendar, 1891 — 92, 


KB. 


-Ten maiks are reserved for legibility and neatness of baud- 
writing. 


SErriox 1. 


1. Paraphrase : — 

A truce to thought » and let ns o’er the fields, 

Across the down, or through the shelving wood, 

Wind our unceitain way. " Let fancy lead 
And be it onrs to follow, and admue 
As well we may, the graces infinite 
Of Kature. Lay aside the sweet reeouise 
That winter needs, and may at will obtain, 

Of anthers chaste and good, and let us read 
The living page, whose ev’ry character 
Delights, and gives us visdom. Not a tree, 

A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 

And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 

Leii m the noisorne weed. See ere we pass 
Alcanors threshold, to the curious eye 
A little monitor presents her page 
Of choice instruction with her snowy bells 
The Lily of the vale. 

Or 

Translate one of the accompanying vernacular passages. 

2. Explain the following sentences : — • 

ociiioJs''^ pocnliarities of his character break out upon certain 

themeetiu^ disturb 

(c.) He exerhs ail those qualities nliicli ate apt to give him a 
figure m the eye of tlie peopfe. ^ “i™ a 

(tl) The action redounds to his credit. 

(e, ) That goes without saying. 

(/.} Authois are blind to their own defects. 

(g.) He resigned out of spite. 

ik) He attempted to p^l|p it off as his own work, 
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Parse tlie italicised words in the following sentences 


{a . ) She alone is heir to both of us. 
(h.) This is jitbi what I want. 

{(.) He was banished the comitnj^ 
(d. ) To yei(j}b is tvo) th ambition. 
(6.) Near ijondcr copse. 

( /. ) Rcuollect y 0111 self, plcct^c. 


4. Distinguish by examples the following ; — Tell, say, inform, 
signify, ask, request. 12 


5. Give the pa^t tense and past participle of : — Beat, hurt, bleed, 
tight, lay, choose, lose, bid, swell, stride, dare. 7 


Section II. 


6. AVxite an essay of about 40 lines on ; — 

(rt.) Puhteness, or 

(b,) “ Ayhere theie’s a will there’s a way.” 


7. Conect any mistakes you may find in the following 
sentences : — 12 


(a.) Hi 3 knowledge of French and Italian literature were far 
beyond the common. 

{k) Did you never bear false witness against thy neighbour ? 

(c.) I am one of those who cannot describe what I do not see. 

(fi.) That night every man of the boat’s crew were down with 
raging fever. 

(c.) I earnestly pressed his coming to us in my letter. 

(/.) Few people learn anything that is W'’orth learning easily. 

8. Name five nouns that have no singular, and five that have no 

plural. 5 

9. Turn the following into the indiiect form of narration j— * 12 
But ivhy then don’t you talk to him ? ” 

For a long while she gave no answer ; she sighed several times, 
then she said, “ Fve come here to-day to talk to you, fathei*, about 
something that lies very heavy on my heait.” 

‘^Well, speak freely; it will relieve you. What is it then, 
dear Margit t ” 

There was a pause and then she said, ‘*I’ve greatly sinned 
against my son.” She began to weep. 

The clergyman came close to her. “ Confess it to me ; and we 
will pray together that it may be forgiven.” 
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1. Paraphrase 


BOMBAY. 

Calendar, 1892—93, 
" Section I. 


Parent of good ' 

Almighty, Thine this universal f.ame ’ 

Angels for ye behold Him,’ and wlL lonn^ ’ 

oreLth iin .u ’•‘3o>o«g, ye in heaven, 
wL fi P, “’■'■atures to extol 

m first. Him last, Him midst, and without end. 

Or 

Translate one of the accompanying vernacular passages, 
of a’ Wdedgetf •English’ ' ‘he Hindu^tudent 30 

Section II. 

. cloth.'"-’ hoof, monkey, hero. 15 

ciiei! iSreme"*^”"^"'® superlative of :-01d, far, mighty, 
hang! of r-Wear, draw, eat, 

lint's If k^pai^ettCjamphtL^'^ ‘h^ee 15 

passage?^'^* derivation of any ton words in the same 

(fi.) Explain the following sentences : - 
her clw hroadside, the French ship struck 


BXAjMINaI’IOJST PaJPEBiS, 


" ^J“P‘“g pa>tnei.hip ia 

(A) This taught him not to look a gift-horse in the mouth 
M His whole argument is foundecron an t^sumption *' 

6. Turn the following into indirect narration ;— 

ilZtZriWeH^ ^ 

our Wm and proSrty If von takJ®™“'‘^“‘u 

means do you leave » Ynu ^"'i''^ education, what 

can justify! ■ as only necessity 


^'ar*a # *«, P™t«r mnc 0>«=e Coart. S.C. 
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